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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Cwurch, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Carwectn Hats, New York. 
Telephone: 2614 Columbus. 


ROSS DAVID, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MISS MARION DAVID, 
Coach and accompanist. 


MW. F. BURT SCHOOL. 

Sight-Sipging, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
pky. Norma! courses in Public and Private School 
Music pecial coaching for church trials 

New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 1202 Lefferts Place. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 





RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOPORTE INSTRUCTION 
| 22 A Hall 
lel. 82906 Bryant. 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





Granp Conservatory OF Music, 


113 West 8sth St., New York. Tel. 4152 Schuyler. 

Special course for teachers and professionals 
Degrees granted Thorough course for beginners 
Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres. (Thirty-ninth year.) 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4gth Street. 
’"Phone, 8101 Riverside 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
22 Carnegie Hall 





VICTOR BIART, PIANO VIRTUOSO. 


Instruction Advanced Interpretation. Repertory. 
Especial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
of tone which is the medium of musical expression 
Studio Hall. 64 East 34th St., New York. 
Tel. 9424 Madison 





TREUMANN, 
ONI 
Art of Singing 
negie Hall 


Mail addre New Rochelle, N. Y 


FE. PRESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
, Carnegie Hall 


s 


PAPPENHEIM, 
2ZATED PRIMA DONNA 
ein A Its Branches 
Sth St., New York City 


48 Schuyler 


DE MOSS, 
ER OF SINGING 


, 9852 River 
, Aeolian Hall 


MME. MINNA SCHLOEMANN, 
VOCAI NSTRUCTION—Serious Pupils Only 


to Manhattar N. ¥ Phone 4845 Riverside 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 


> PIANIST 


1 Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Methed. 
rg1 W. yoth St Telephone, 533: Columbus. 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, Cor, gsth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 143 West 4ad St., New York 


ROBERT j Ww IN rTERBOTTOM, 
Organist an or, St. Luke’s Chapel, 
Trinity Pari ish New York 
ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION. 
rhe Earle »3 Waverly Place 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
MMe Anwa | Ziecter, Director. 
Met. Opera House Bldg 425 Bway, New Yors 


rel 4 Bryant 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
142¢ Broadway—Metrepolitan Opera House 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Stcnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill 


VICTORINE HAYES, 
CONCERT AND OPERATIC SOPRANO, 
lor engagements addre 


N. Y 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
rEACHER OF SINGING, 


Tel. 1350 Colum? 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio: 8:1 Morningside Ave,, City. 
"Phone, 2193-] Morningside. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig ew yee A 
Head of Violin Dept.. Amer, Institute of A 

Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Paitedel 
phia Residence studio, $35 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
rENOR 


g30 W. s8th St, N. Y. ¢ Phone, 1434 Columbus. 
Management A. Friedberg, 1425 roadway. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TREACHER OF Snag 
Acolian Hal 33 West ’ t 
"Phone, 7498 Bryant Neu York. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST 
(Galin-Paris-Chev Method) 

uctor 8 years at tropol n Opera Co All 
0" I otherwise), 

Course 
sath St., N.Y. 
St., Brooklyn 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE. 
Elementary and advanced vocal lessons 


23: West 96th St., New York. 








GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 

For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near o2d St., New York. 





McCALL LANHAM, 


BARITONE—Concerts and Vocal Instruction 
212 West soth St. Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall, 600 West 114th St, New Yorm 
Tel. 7814 Mornin 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 
Monday and. Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn 
133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Season opens October 2oth. 





JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 
Pianist— Accompanist. 
Instruction—Coaching. 


864 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Telephone, 1350 Columbus. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 





607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


MME, OGDEN CRANE, 
BEL CANTO METHOD. 
Only teacher of Wilda Bennett in Opera. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescwetizxy Metmop. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
Rs:-%s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





| WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER, 
128, East roth Street. 

Tel. Gramercy 3848. 





CuirFrorp DEMAREST, F. A. G. O., 
ORGANIST—COM POSER. 
Recitals—I nstruction. 
Church of The Messiah, 34th St. & Park Av., N.Y.C. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Ex-President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Baritone Lectures and Recitals, 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall. 





Telephone 
7280 Schuyler 


Piano Instruction 
Theory of Music 


CARL HAHN, 


Studio: 172 West 7voth St. (The Avonel). 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’'y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 
Concerts— Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 7o: Pierce Bidg., Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, Pano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





ss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
—Leschetizky Method— 
Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth St "Phone, 61e9 Plaza. 





JAMES P. DUN 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
sey City. Instruction. Piano, Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 782-R rgen. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mas. Hermann G. FRrepMAnNnN.,) 
CONTRALTO. 

Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7tb t. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FoO® 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street 


Cc ete musical education given to studests 
from beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leechetizky Method. 2: East 75th St 


"Phone, 1302 Lenox 


Dr. A. MADELEY RICHARDSON, 
M.A., Mus.Doc.. Oxon 
VOCAL ART 


Studio 490 Riverside Drive, N. Y 
Tel. 7587 Morningside, 


HERMAN SPIELTER, 
PIANO THEORY—VOICE COACHING. 
516 W. 180th St. Phone, Audubon 77735. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Heme Studio: 1:63 Fast 62d St, New Yer 








T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIB 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3d & 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 


1186 Madison Ave. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viourntst. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
Will accept engagements and a limited 
s West r26th St., New York 
My one, Harlem 3427 
BE Philadelphia Mondays Address 1821 Dia 
ond St. 





MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST. 
Studio, 418 Central Park West 


Instruction Tel. 4164 River, 





New Seng for Contralto 
“Only a Day for Tears” 


By JkAN PAUL KURSTEINER 


Mr. Karsteiner receives pupils in Piano, The« » 
and Cemposition at his residence studio, The 
Narragansett, B’way and oath St. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall 


Conductor Symphony Concerts. 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 


“Voice-placing and Singing” through “Correct 
Italian Enunciation.” 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 

1425 Broadway, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Director of the Brookfield Summer School ef Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 
PUPIL SUILMANT 
& wipoR 


®.RECHLI 


Accompanist to Lead Artists 
16 E. 88th Street ‘el. 3300 Lenox 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Seloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 


JOHN 8. MILLER, re 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
s62 Park Avenue, New York, Phone, 6792 Plaza 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


THE WELSE-S curan mA MANAGEMENT 
ro South 18th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 

TEACHER OF PIANO 

Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON |. 


PHILADELPBIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jet iiunc 


” Voice Culture founded on sense method 
which never Hoe to bring — aes 


Tel. Tiverside 152 


Studio: 
Between 100 and a ist Sts. 


DR. E. S. KIMBALL 


ee aa OF SINGING 
6 WEST 65th ST.. Phone Columbus 1895 


‘{UBECKER=: 
Hel PUTE 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: 
WALTER 


171 West 57th Street, New York 
"Phone 268 Columbus 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building. - Pitteburgh 


_ ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST. PHILADELPHIA, P 
606 West 116th St.. New York City 


| Mme. E. B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus. New York 


|“ MARGEL CHAILLEY., Violinist 


at Planist 
tees WILLARD 












































ALVIENE SCHOOL OF 
hg wou ACTING 
s of our ; 





Seock “to and Theater, equipping 
pon By them Professional ‘yo 
et as ssi 

+ wy he A yy En- 
gagements. ts up the course 
may continue culture with Cole om own 
master. Send for [Nustrated Opera Book - 
a ‘How Succeeded.” Ad’ 


Thousands 
dress, E. x" Hoff, Sec’y, 
i ALVIENE om SCHOOLS, 
( Grand Opera a. 

‘ ajd St. & 8th Ave., N. Y. 














914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh; Pa. 
Or Imrrovep Music 


DUNNING SYSTEM Sr... "fo. Brcrrneas 


Send for information and 
ments. Carrie Louise Seeaiee, a1 West 
corte St., ew York City. Western address: 


4 SHARP-HERDIEN 


Chicago, Ill. 


& JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
M. Jennette Loudon — ned iow nite. 
Director 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. dohn WESTERVELT | ““="* 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
1353 N. State St., : Chicago, Ill. 


eisie DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTOR 
Residence: 4126 Lydia Street, Pittsburg. Pa. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


cnet oman 
Chicago 


Fine Arts Building 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


quot and Director Brick Chorch, Temp! 
t or urc ‘emple 
Beth-El, Union Theological R ee 

412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Martina Z ATELLA 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
(Pupil of Madame Delia M. Valeri) 


Touring in Europe 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 





5132 Kenmore Plate "+ 






































LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 81st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


BEATRICE McCUE 


LTO 
Acoilan Hall, New York 
Phose 6660 Aududon 





Masagement: Haensel & 
Residence: 622 W. Mist St.. Hew 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE — Concert—Oratorio— Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Constes, Sth Ave. 
or Box 416 Fairmont, W 


&® FINNEGAN === 


Arbuchis Dalidine G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 











E CHRISTIANS-KLEIN °*23#E%%v0 
RR concerts. Recital, Ete. tot a bat ete. 
7, tee. From the t Pertestion. 

rvia: Theatre 
A Exolusive Masacemest: Annie FRI 1425 Broadway 


THEODORA STURKOW 
FY DESEL Piast 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Contralto 
——— 


, PLU i By neue 


laa 


Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Olive Adele Evers, President 


Bonel VALERI =: 


BLANCHE GOODE Pianist 


Avaliable tor Recitals 
Address, Joseph Joiner, 439 Fitth Ave. 


LEV Pianist 


























VIOLINIST 
* ae | ecient thes Kimball Hall, Chicago 
tn ett | a HAMMANN 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 1716 Chestnut st. 
— and Piano UMBERTO 
nstruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 


J“ KROEGER 


Director KROEGER™ SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Musical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


xy WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Specialization of Tone Saag 
406 KIMBALL HALL bd 


WILDS 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelie | Masical Clad, Mendelssohn Club 


LUGILLE MILLER 


Sr. F. TROUTMAN, 














ll communications 
mee y fwd PITTSBURG. PA 





SAMUEL GARDNER, 


VIOLINIST | i 


rostem AND DAVID 
500 Fifth Ave.. 








The Virgil Conservatory 


is famous for its notable players 
made through the use of the 


“TEK” 


For catalogs of both address 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, 42 VWest 76th Street, New York 





In me am 1913-14. 


Opera, Concert 
Avvo Frieder. 1 





Sdarens, 14 Hast 43rd t 


™ KOEMMENICH 





N. Y. ORATORIO SOCIETY 
Conductor Of) eNDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB 
AEOLIAN BALL 29 West 424 Street 
Studic: 1626-27 New York City 


Tel. Bryant 5826 


st] PAULINE MME VER concent 
LESGHETIZKY=3:". 


EAD BABIN, Direc 








712- ts ao Street Philedeiphia 

SOPRANO 

‘ 64 W. 57th St, 
sew yore 

Phone 3665 hududos 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN tm 


SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


D 
2 CELA, Tapas 
A‘ 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


‘VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Fiorence, Via dei Conti, 7 


ARCHIBALD Baritone 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
23 Park Avenue -= Tel. 5460\Murray Billi 


~ % 

















ZOZaM< 

















TENOR-——-COMPOSER 


an. Two Roses” “Ab, Love but a Day” 
Forever and a Day” ‘‘Maidens’* “Yea and Nay" 


Hallet Gliderte, Hotel Flanders, (33 W. 47th St., Tei. 6570 Gryaat 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 
JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


833 Vest Sth St., N.Y. 


BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Il. 




















NEW and OLD 


Master Violins 


High grade Tested Strings 
Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER, xc.'Yoa"™? 
“THE SYMPHONIE” 
Electric Pipe Organ 


The Most Perfect 
Musical instrument 























BEMAN SYMPHONIE COMPANY, 


Binghamton, N.Y. 














ww MURPH 


THNORnR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
cee concent engagements « te 
HN MUSICAL AU 
7 weet 34th St., New York 











VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
1460 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambas 





Socios RAGNA 
tudios 





Kimball Hall! 
Chicago 


LINN 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











One of the three 
OW EBET Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE JOHN peragnele COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 


Owners of 








The 
Conover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 





of a single problem—tone production. 





Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
greatest piano builders—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 
Compared with its excellence in work- 
manship, unusual tone qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (jabte Company 














CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER-PLAYER Pianos 





























KIMBALL 


PIANOS 4 





The Artists 


farorirle 





Established 1857 “ 


W. W. Kimball Co. 
“ “ Chicago 





THE 








Wing & Son, 


Manufacturers of the 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


ees Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


WING PIANO 


A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for 1 forty-four years 


Factory and Ottioes, Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











nsures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
Studio ym pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
mes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- 
rhe Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 


and classroc 


literature free 
word 








GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO. Milwaukee, Wis 

















Established 1867 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conserva- 





tories. The faculty numbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


Elocution- MUSIC -Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious surroundin The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted 
Day and resident stu- 
Illustrated 


to music in America. 
dents may enter at any time 
Catalog FREE. 


Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNAT!. OHIO 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEABING SCHOOL oF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


ng the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned 


taedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
t Levy, Silvio Scionti Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Ragna Linne Public School Music—O. E. Robinson 
rke t W hnson, Joh Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan 
Read, M Sidenius Zendt JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, 
Wilhelm Mid Catalog mailed free. 


President 





Maestro Pietro Floridia } Voice Me. J. Pasternack. Coach 
Mme. Sophie Trachbman 
Mr. V. Dublasky, Celle 


Malkin Music School) TRINITY SCHOOL 
MANFRED MALKIN, Director OF CHURCH MUSIC 


26 Mount Morrts Park, Vest Daily training in the music of the 
Episcopal Church 


FELIX LAMOND, Director 


Catalog on request 14 W. 12th St.. New York 


Mr. A. Velpe, Viclio 
Mr_ 5S. Finkelstein, Cornet 
Mr. M. Melkia } Plane 


Mies Ade Becker 

















VWOouoR PHOTO 


INDIVIDUALITY IS THE 


est in the attainment of success. 


end is to use postal cards with a reproduction of your photo on it. 


KEYNOTE OF 
with the personal stamp to it has proved to be the most productive; 
The cheapest and most effective way to gain this 


SUCCESS and advertising 
it goes farth 


This postal 


goes into the home, or wherever it is sent, and delivers a message that could not 


be delivered by any other means; 


it is seen, noticed by the receiver’s friends, and 


then YOUR PERSONALITY MAKES AN IMPRESSION that otherwise would 


be lost 


rl 


Write immediately to us for information. 


Breitkopf{ & Hartel, Bear Building, 


FOSTE 


22 West 38th St., New York City 


Mezzo Contralto 


235 West 102nd Street 
Phone - - Riverside 6400 





cua uo GADM| Wy Senesee" 





Commercial Trust Bullding, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st Street - 


In Joint Concert and Recital with World-Famed agen. Play- 
ing his own aS. WAGN also an American Indian ie: 
CHA: GNER Acsectate 


Talk 
New York City 





DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1912-1913 in America 
Under the Exclusive Management of R. E. JOHNSTON 


wassui J, BP s&s 


CONDUCTOR 
Philadelphia 33 33 


WILLIAM J. F 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saencer 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
"Phone 488: Lenox. 124 East goed St., New York 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


-PIANISTE... 
in Concert Throughout Germany Season 1913-1914 














THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Mme. Schnabel Tollefsen, pianiste; Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen, violinist; Paul Kefer, ‘cellist. Address 
communications to Carl H. Tollefsen, 1166 4sth 
Street, Brooklyn. Tel. 4343-M Sunset. 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 











‘| [HERBERT MILLER to trie | 


716 Fine Arts Bullding 
LOUISE 


GERARD-THIERS 


Vocal Instruction 
805-806 CARNEGIE HALL : 











WEW YORK 





. area 


i ce a 
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i, “ENGLISH GENIUS NOT lovely song “Absence,” from “Nuits d’ete,” sung by the be accomplished in the way of quartet playir 
hi competitors in, the original language, French. The prize achieved by the Flonzaley Quartet in the S 
iz NEGLECTED ” RONALD went to Miss B. Steven, of Glasgow. The other singers At the second concert a quartet by Arnold Schi 
y - * receiving marks of approval were Maude A, Warde, 7, im one movement will be introduced to London 
is Barnsley; Norah Dunderdale, Blackpool; Louise Maric nrne 
Fr London Composer-Conductor in Speech Declares Rochdale: Kathleen Markwell, Barnsley: Sarah Ellen Bot Mme. Latour will begin her annual series French ke 
Conditions for Modern English Composers tomley, New Hey; Ethel Woods, Larbreck; Emily Cherry, tures at the Grafton Galleries, November 11. Ele le 
Not as Bad as Believed—Hermann Klein Burnley; Beatrice Walkden, Manchester: Doris Row tures will be given or Fétes et Drames de Tadis 
Makes Interesting Vocal Discoveries met ee ld; W Brady, Belfast ; Isa a i a , Me & Z : | 
at Blackpool Festival—Retro- ; € nage anes orothy Green, Belfast There was also the . mi - a“ e Polish con ; al b poser, has 
lyric tenor class, the prize going to Ichn E. Rhodes, of st completed a com ypera entitled “The Summer's 
spect of Promenade Concerts. Mossley, the song selected for test being Bach’s “Lift Up Night,” w will be given its first performance at the In 
sos Sackville Street, Piccadilly W Your Heads on High,” sung in German. In the operatic perial Opera House at Warsaw, in the spring. The librett 
London, England, November 1, 1913 quartet class, the prize was awarded the Manchester Ope: is by the poet Hermann Friedendorff of Berlis 
An interesting speech on British musicians was delivered atic Quartet. The test was a portion of Act III of “La nner 
by Landon Ronald, principal of .the Guildhall School of Boheme.” In the course of his adjudicating Mr. Klein The Royal Choral Society opened its forty-third sea 
Music, on the recent occasion of his being made an hon said that in the rendering of the various numbers he had son, at Albert Hall, October 30, with a performance of 
orary Freeman of the Worshipful Company of Musicians found most creditable worl He advised more carefu Mendelssohn's “Flijal he performance was conducted 
and later entertained at dinner by the company at Sta study of the languages, particularly in respect to the spoken by Sir Fredecick Bridge and the soloists were Wilfrid 
tioners Hall, Clifford Edgar presid- language and the inflection and sound belonging peculiarly Douthitt, as Elijah, a part he eminen fitted to in 
ing. Mr. Ronald said in part, re- to each language. He advised particularly careful study  terpret, and one in which he must eventually make a nam 
sponding to the toast of his health, »f the vowels, as no one, he affirmed, should use actual r himself The oth loists were Agnes Nicholls, Ada 
proposed by Alderman Sir Edward English vowels in giving expression to German sounds Crossley, and Ben Davie assisted by Emily Shepherd 
Cooper, that the honor of being made _—_[n adjudicating on the Manchester Quartet, Mr. Klein said Efhe Martyn, Sydney thani, and Graham Smart 
a member of the Worshipful Com that they had fairly earned the prize, and in reference nue 
pany of Musicians had been conferred to operatic quartet singing, he informed his listeners that Mme. Jacques Daler prano, wife of | é da 
upon him as a recognition of his ser- it was not of first consequence in operatic quartet singing roze, the composer, a liscoverer e eurl j 
vices to British music and that his that the voices blend, that in fact they need not blend as method, gave a recital at Steinway Hall, October 28, when 
outicok on British music was a most in the case of choral music, as each character in an opera she interpreted a program of unhack: d order with great 
hopeful and optimistic one. His sym- had to express something that was relatively different from artistic skill, Mme ales is no voice of any m : 
pathies were all with the younger gen- the others. In this particular quartet the soprano did not consequence, but she has tl rtistic sens t f the 
eration of composers who were strug- quite realize the consumptive heroine she was supposed irtist. Her songs in Fret ind German w marred 
BETTINA FREEMAN, gling for recognition, but that of to be. Her cough was too robust and vigorous. The bari bad pronunciation, t (x in was « etter tha 
gunn wer Sopete, a course it was quite impossible to per- tone had not quite a voice for the music, but the tenor t French, and she fails t luce the here,” that 
mond Réze’s opera of form or give a hearing to a quarter was manly and tender—as all stage tenors were! The per essential t el ‘ ! ' : whet 
ee Se of the works that were being written formance was better from a dramatic than from a vocal resent and so great ena & 6 Japas 
today. He wished to remind those standpoint. Since his return from Blackpool Mr. Klein songs, of Japanese p s t ! 1 tenth f 
same younger musicians that they had an_ infinitely has been spending two hours a day at Covent Garden set to music by Erwin ui, and sung yerman, Ww 
@ better time than their predecessors. The struggles coaching some members of the cast of the Raymond Réz not particularly attractive. Som re might . 
. of the Mackenzies, of the Stanfords, of the Parrys Opera Company, in English diction of them, but that ‘ ly \ 
were infinitely greater than those of the young men nae sones by her husband. ] ; } . , 
of today. And he warned them that it was not at At her concert given at Bechstein Hall Octoher 20, when ge gram, an thes s, in w he m 
all in good taste to adopt Suffragette methods and threaten she was assisted by the Fransella Trio. Winifred Christic f the merza-s Ime. Daler =. mans 
n all sorts of dire things when they failed, perhaps ymnly tem introduced two new piano compositions by Camphell Tis cally Phat sh ~ 
) porarily, to get a hearing. That some of the present day ton, which she played with charm and excellent musician in be no doubt : : ne where 
conductors like to ge a hearing to some of the forerun ship. They wer ‘prelude opus 26, Ni Sl iad fin s} in give ter 
ners of to-day'’s music and that it seemed impossible to ctaves, opus 30, No. 1. Extremely interesting works, of She will give et 4 
think that we could have great concerts and great orches modern tonality and definite mood, they are also indi = 3S 
tras and give programs of British compositions only Mr vidual as are all Mr. Tifton’s works Nani inline Meee, ame The Raymond Rove © : ' wil n it ve 
| Ronald also affirmed that “in this country there was no pjanistic in character and are written in a manner that ——~ < nat Love Vearde ist has al 
+ talent or genius whose light was hidden under a bushel, “fits” the hands. They made an excellent impression. Miss ™ ady tn announced it é enit 
and everyone got a chance. The idea that an Englishman Christie’s program was interestingly arranged and intro 


must go abroad for his musical education was a fallacy.” 
As adjudicator at the Blackpool 
Hermann Klein had some very interesting experiences and 


competition festival, 


material among the vocalists who 


Mr. Klein was occupied for 


ntralto solo class, 


found some excellent 
came under his adjudication 
comprised 


some five hours with the c: 


of fifty-five competitors. The test piece in this class was 
Granville Bantock’s “I Loved Thee Once 
At the close, Mr 


competition 


tthis, I ong Ago 
Klein 


and 


from the “Sappho” cycle of songs 
declared that it had 
that some very good performances had-been given. The 


been a magnificent 


pronunciation, however, was not as good as it 
] 


might be 





Many of the competitors did not sound the final conso 
nants, and without that, good pronunciation was impos 
sible. The first three prize winners were Bertha Willis, 
of Ashton-under-Lyne; Annis Petty, Great Horton, and 
, Effie Fayle, of Douglas. Later, Mr. Klein adjudicated in 


the lyric-contralto class for the special prize for the best 
reading in the original German The test 
Brahms’ “Die Mainacht.” The went to 
Maughan, of Openshaw, Manchester 


piece was 
Elsie J 


And in the dramatic 


prize 
Maria” was chosen for 
the 
Klein said had given 
at all, hav 


Other sing- 


soprano class, Max Bruch's “Ave 
the competing vocalists. The 
was Helen Gillibrand, who as Mr 


winner of first prize 


a correct performance with scarcely any error 


ing a good idea of the German pronunciation 






ers in this class worthy of mentioning were Maude A 
Warde. Barnsley; Reenie Mason, Hull; Lily Haskins, 
Eccles: Mabel Cutler, Stourbridge: Dorothy Vernon, Burs- 





Rell, Barrow: and Elizabeth Conway. Man 


The lyric soprano class 


lem: Gwennic 





chester brought forward a num- 


ber of singers in the chosen test piece, namely, Berlioz’s 











duced several concerted numbers. She 


was heard in the 
César Franck sonata for piano and violin, with Marjoric 
Hayward as violinist and a well thought-out interpreta 
tion of the work was given by the two young artists, Th 


Albert Fransella 
Miss ( 


new work by 





Marjorie 


gave a rs 


Fransella Tri », COMprising 


Hayward, violin: and hristie, pianist 


performance of a Eugene Goossens, Jr., 


and pian 2.4 


well 


and humoresque 


for flute. violin 
larly 


f legende, serenade, romance 


entitled - xquisses 


f much promise and parti played It n 


and 


sists 


brought to an end a program of much more than the usua 
interest. 


he first meert bw the 


The program of t Flonzaley Quar 


tet was constructed of the 
ypus 18 No. 4; 
Leclair L’Aine; and the Schubert quartet “Der 
das Madchen.” The beauty of the 
zaley Quartet has long been recognized as a leading 


work 


possesse d to the 


Beethoven quartet in C min 


sonata for two violins without basso 
ensemble of the Flon 
char 
acteristic of its interpretative This essential quality 
highest degree by the 
Adolfo Betti, first violin 
Ugo Ara, 


s augmented to a tremendous de 


in quartet playing, 
Flonzaley (Quartet 
Alfred 


d’ Archambeau 


comprising 


Pochon, second violin viola: and Iwan 


cellist, 


gree, artistically, by an exquisite timbre, which is never 
sacrificed to the acquiring of any other desideratum. The 
Schubert D minor quartet has been played here before by 





the Flonzaley Quartet and well remembered for the charm 
and beauty of the reading. Nothing could surpass the 
the andante movement, in last 


ly riciem of 7 tesday's con 


cert, and the musicianship displayed in the phrasing and 


1djustment in balance of tone, and delicate tonal nuance 


in light and shade. It would seem that nothing finer could 
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ane 








an the exception during the nineteenth season.” The 
Promenade Concerts have become so integral a part of 
ndon’s musical life that precedence must be given them 
uny review of London’s musical activities. They con- 
itute the great, living, breathing, sentient principle of the 
1 democracy of the day. “Fortunately,” again to 
chure, “the Promenade audience has now been 

to such sound and liberal tastes that it is possible 
programs of a very high order and to include 

novelties, provided the experimental note is 
emphasized.” The Promenade Concerts are in 

tial the people’s concerts and they have been the 
complishing a greater advance in general mu- 

iation among the people than any other element 

1's musica! life. The programs of the Promenade 

’ re always constructed with a view to serving the 
best interests of all concerned. Twenty-four novelties were 
duced this season just closed—thirteen by British com- 
and eleven by composers of other nationalities. 

iong the new works heard for the first time may be men 
ned Eugene Goossen, Jr.’s, set of variations on a Chinese 
t poems for orchestra by Cyril Scott; a “Con- 

né” for cello and orchestra by Georges Dorlay 

ym which conceals the personality of a member 

Hall Orchestra); an “Idyll” for orchestra 

member of the orchestra, Eric Coates; Blair 

(the young American composer) sketch for or 
“Tamineh”; Havergal Brian’s new overture, “Dr 

art”; the two excerpts, introduction and dance 

m G. H. Clutsam’s opera, “King Harlequin”; Dr. 
ghan Williams’ suite from the incidental music to “The 

f of Aristophanes Also, first performances of 
rks by Percy Grainger, Thomas Dunhill, H. A. Keyser, 
nold Bax, and Percy Pitt. Other interesting novelties 
luded Dohnanyi’s new orchestral suite; Stravinsky’s bal- 
let suite, “The Bird of Fire’; Glazounow’s concerto in F 
introduced by Alfred Quaife; Busoni’r violin con- 

, played by Arthur Catterall, the concertmaster of the 
Hall Orchestra, during the Promenade season; a 
hestral work entitled “Hymn to the Rising Sun,” by 
Mandl, the Viennese musician; an orchestral suite 
yvernents by the Russian composer, Sergius Vas 

and five novelties from the modern French school 
Debussy’s “Iberia,” a collection of Spanish 

for orchestra; Ravel’s “Valses Nobles et Senti 

ita and Gabriel Fauré’s ballade for piano and or 
stra, played by Emilienne Bompard with great taste and 
finement of exposition. Among the soloists engaged (be 
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sides those mentioned above) it may be mentioned that of 
the eighty-four who appeared, twenty-eight were “first ap- 
pearances” at the Promenade Concerts, among whom may 
be mentioned, among the singers, Bessie Jones, Mme. Brett- 
Young, Elsa Meta-Ling, Mme. Saimis-Neori, Hardy Wil- 
liamson, Wilson Thornton, and Murry Davey. Among the 
pianists, making first appearances, were Norah Drewett, 
Hermann Klum, and Max Darewski. Other soloists in- 
cluded Esta d’Argo, Ellen Beck, Ada Forrest, Carrie Tubb, 
Carmen Hill, Phyllis Lett, Gervase Elwes, Frank Mullings, 
Thorpe Bates, Robert Burnett, Peter Dawson, Ivor Foster, 
Herbert Heyner, J. Campbell McInnes, Robert Radford, 
Charles Tree, among the singers, and Mille. Tosta de Binci, 
Mme. Elly Ney, John Powell, Eleanor Sgencer, Johanne 
Stockmarr, Theodore Sz4nté6, and Adela Verne. It will be 
seen by a glance through the above that the contemporary 
composer is not entirely neglected. Some few, at least, 
have a hearing, and as is a rule of the orchestra, there were 
also some repetitions of British compositions programmed, 
notably, Julius Harrison’s variations “Down Among the 
Dead Men,” Frank Bridge’s suite, “The Sea,” and Ernest 
Austin’s variations on “The Vicar of Bray”; the first two 
repeated from last season, the last named from 1911. 
Evetyn KAgSMANN. 


EDINBURGH SPENDS ALL 
ITS MONEY FOR OPERA. 


Many Recitals Given, but the Public Fails to 
Attend, Except for Tetrazzini—Concert- 





Edinburgh, Scotland, November 1, 1913. 
Edinburgh’s musical season of 1913-14 was opened with 
Mme. Carrefio, who, on October 4, gave what was de- 





From the Theosophical Path. 
FURNESS ABBEY FROM THE SOUTHWEST, SHOWING 
THE CLOISTERS. 


scribed as a “Farewell recital prior to her tour round the 
world.” The program was drawn up on lines with which 
this artist has made up familiar in the past. 
nner 
A very wearisome affair was the concert given by a 
“London Ballad Concert Party.” Despite the title the pro- 
gram did not consist of ballads, but of “Royalty Songs,” 
most of them of very doubtful musical value. But for 
the presence of the ever-popular Margaret Cooper, who 
sang a number of humorous songs in her own inimitable 
way, the function would have been deadly dull. 
gare 
A crowded audience assembled in the large McEwan 
Hall to do honor to the peerless Tetrazzini, who revisited 
us after an absence of two years. Though she was evi- 
dently suffering from a slight indisposition, she was very 
successful, gaining enthusiastic recalls for the Gounod 
“Tewel Song” and the Verdi “Ah fors é lui.” Her other 
program numbers were Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Song” 
Brahms’ “Vergebliches Standchen,” both of which she 
sang in French. Jean Gerardy was the instrumentalist of 
the party, and displayed his ample technic and full round 
tone in several solos, but perhaps he was at his best in 
the Boccherini sonata in A and the Bruch “Kol Nidrei.” 
The other performers call for no comment; indeed, some 
of them were so indifferent that it was a matter for won- 
der how they ever came to be engaged for a concert of 
such importance. 
RnRe 
In the Oak Hall, Miss M. P. Lunn, a local artist, gave 
a chamber .music concert, with the assistance of John Lin- 
den, cellist, and P. Halstead, piano. The program con- 


well played though more thorough rehearsal would have 
improved the general effect), and solos by the three per- 
formers. For her solo contribution Miss Lunn chose the 
concerto by Nardini-Pente in which she showed some very 
good playing. Mr. Halstead was none too happy in the 
three Debussy numbers which he proffered. He has yet 
to learn how to pedal Debussy’s music, but his rendering 
of the Strauss “Traumerei” was very fine. Mr. Linden 
gave an excellent account of three short pieces—indeed he 
played them so well that one felt impelled to wish that 
he had given something more musically important. 
neuer 
F. J. Falconer, a local teacher of the violin, gave a con- 
cert with the assistance of Louisa Moir, mezzo-soprano. 
The concert-giver, who evidently has a high opinion of 
his own attainments, attempted two sonatas, the “Kreut- 
zer” and one by Grieg, the Vieuxtemps “Ballade and 
Polonaise,” and two of the Kreisler arrangements, with 
but slight success. Fortunately the audience was very 
friendly and quite undiscriminating, and gave him the 
opportunity of playing an encore. He chose a short piece 
by D’Ambrosio, of which he gave a satisfactory account. 
The vocalist sang songs by Debussy, Puccini, L. Ronald, 
and a group of American songs. Her most successful 
effort was the number by Ronald. 
nee 
Miss Boyne, a local player, gave a piano recital in the 
Freemason’s Hall, when she put forward a program that 
included a Bach-Liszt prelude and fugue, Beethoven 
“Waldstein” sonata, a Chopin group, and finished with 
the Liszt tarantella “Venezia e Napoli.” Unfortunately it 
was soon apparent that the concert giver had overestimated 
her powers. By dint of hard practice she has attained a 
certain agility, but real technic is conspicuous by its absence. 
Then she hits the piano far too hard, and blurs everything 
by excessive use of the pedal. 
nee 
Miss Waterston, an Edinburgh girl, who has won im- 
portant successes in London and Berlin, gave a vocal re- 
cital in the Music Hall. Her program was varied, rang- 
ing from Schubert, Brahms, and Hugo Wolf to Debussy, 
and including some very ordinary examples of the English 
royalty song. Throughout she showed that she possessed 
great temperament, but her voice is somewhat undistin- 
guished, and she gave the impression that the hall was 
too large for her. She was heard to considerable advan- 
tage in some of the German lieder, but Wolf’s “Der Feuer- 
reiter” was obviously beyond the powers of both vocalist 
and accompanist. In the Debussy “Chansons de Bilitis” 
she was unconvincing; indeed, her best effort was the Wal- 
thew setting of “Eldorado.” 
nue 
With the exception of the Tetrazzini concert, none of 
the foregoing events drew anything like full houses, the 
reason given being that every one has disposed of all his 
entertainment money in subscribing for the forthcoming 
season of Beecham Opera. Scor. 





John McCormack’s Unprecedented Success. 


From Australia come the reports of the unusual success, 
both artistically and financially, of John McCormack. Dur- 
ing September and October he gave eleven concerts in Syd- 
ney alone, and will give fifty concerts altogether in the 
Australasian country. He sails on the steamship Niagara, 
January 17, 1914, and expects to reach Victoria, B. C., 
February 3, 1914. He has fifty concerts in three months. 





Yolanda Méro’s Return Date. 


Yolanda Mér6é appeared in Winnipeg, for the first time, 
on November 6, in a joint recital with Alice Nielsen, and 
her success was so pronounced that the local managers 
wired Manager Wagner and booked Mme. Méré for a full 
recital November 13—a return date within one week, a new 
record for return dates. 





Audiences. 


Within, the dazzling lights are hushed and low, 
The music sinks to a faint breathlessness ; 
There is a rustling of a woman’s dress, 

A child cranes forward, listening; row on row 

Of strained, exalted faces seem to glow 
Like white flames in the dusk with sharp distress, 
Beholding Juliet dead; the aching press 

Of pain stabs the dry throat, and will not go. 
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Without, swung in illimitable space, 


sisted of trios by Mozart and Schubert ated were quite heen fless stage the plenet rune: ea 
Gigantically, like shadows in the waste w 


Cabic! Keynote, London CONCERT DIRECTION Estabiianed 18090 
And silence of the night, the high gods lean, md 


Chatham House Shoulder to shoulder, peering on the scene qi 
ei, Across the footlights of the spinning suns 
. George Street, —Chicago Record-Herald. 
at Hanover Square, W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND “Parsifal” is to be produced at Mayence, January 2, 
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BERLIN MAKES MOVE TO 


Opera Composer—Spiering Resumes Violin— 
D’Albert’s Fifth Marriage Rumored— 
Willy Hess’ New Quartet—Flonza- 
leys Have Fifty-two Rehear- 
sals for Schonberg. 

Jenaerstr., 21, 
Berlin, November 1, aad 

An interesting matinee was given at the Royal Opera 
House for the purpose of raising funds for a Meyerbeer 
statue to be erected in Berlin. The assistance of such ce 
lebrities as Francesco d’Andrade, Emmy Destinn and Her- 
mann Jadlowker had been secured. The program was de- 
voted entirely to Meyerbeer and opened with the well nigh 
forgotten “Struensee” overture. Another practically un 
known number of Meyerbeer’s is his setting of the ninety- 
first Psalm. This was written by Meyerbeer at the com 
mand of King Frederic William the Fourth. 
effective bit of writing for chorus and was beautifully sung 


It is a very 





KAISER WILHELM AND HIS SIX SONS. 


by the choir of the Royal Opera. The big Fides aria from 
the “Prophet,” sung by Margarete Ober, and the aria of 
the queen from the “Huguenots,” Andre 
jewa, were both well received. The famous D’Anrade was 
indisposed and his singing did not have its usual electrify- 
ing effect. A torchlight dance executed by the ballet of the 
Royal Opera was very interesting. The second part of the 
program was given up to the production of the fourth act 
of the “Huguenots” with full costume and scenery. Here 
the singing of Jadlowker and Destinn aroused great enthu- 
siasm. The whole affair was conducted by Leo Blech with 
his accustomed skill. 


sung by Mme. 


nee 
Theodore Spiering, whose fame as a conductor has rap 
idly spread throughout Europe during the past few years, 
presented himself again to the Berliners as a violinist, ap- 
pearing at Bluethner Hall with the assistance of the Blueth 
ner Orchestra under the able leadership of Rudolf Siegel 
Those of Spiering’s old admirers who thought he was neg 
lecting the violin because of his manifold duties as a con- 
ductor, were agreeably surprised on Thursday evening 
Spiering again revealed himself a master of his instrument, 
playing throughout the evening with great technical finish, 
with a beautiful smooth tone production for which he is 
noted, thanks to his remarkable manipulation of the right 
arm, and with interpretations that were noteworthy be 
cause of the concert giver’s capacity for penetrating into 
the spirit of each composer. His program comprised Mo 
zart’s E flat concerto, the seldom heard Schumann fantasy 
in C major, Chausson’s “Poéme,” so beloved of Ysaye, 
and the Vieuxtemps A minor concerto. Spiering’s superior 
technical command of his instrument was very much in 
evidence in the exceedingly difficult and ugrateful Schu- 
mann fantasy and also in the complicated Vieuxtemps con- 
certo in which his command of the bow attracted special 
attention. The distinguished American was in fine fettle 
and his audience which was a large and distinguished one 
overwhelmed him with applause. 
nar 
It is not often that an American singer is heard to equal- 
ly good advantage in Italian arias and French and German 
songs, but this was the case with Mme Peroux-Williams, 
whose beautiful, admirably schooled voice and intelligent, 
temperamental delivery made a splendid impression. At 
her recital the evenness of her voice in the different reg- 
isters, her breath control, the beauty of her tone produc- 
tion, which was neverforced, challenged admiration. Mme. 
Williams is a most versatile singer as shown by the charm- 
ing manner in which she interpreted light French chansons, 
and in strong contrast to this, by the dramatic force with 
which she presented serious German songs like Brahms’ 
“Auf dem Kirchhof.” Mme. Williams met with an un- 
qualified success. 
zeae 
It was just a hundred years ago that the choruses with 
their songs of freedom from Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus” 
were first sung at the venerable Singakademie. This was 
done in commemoration of the victory over Napoleon at 


GET MEYERBEER STATUE. 


Concert Given to Aid Fund for Monument to 


Leipsic. Soon afterwards the entire oratorio was produced 
for the first time in Berlin. In commemoration of these 
two events “Judas Maccabaeus” was last week again pre- 
sented by George Schumann and the Singakademie Choir, 
this being the twenty-second repetition of the oratorio. It 
was a very fine performance, although not equal to several 
of the same work that I have heard by the Philharmonic 
Choir under Siegfried Ochs. The soloists were Ludwig 
Hess, who gave a most excellent account of the tenor part; 
Anna Kaempfert, soprano; Tilly Koenen, contralto, and 
von Raatz-Brockmann, bass. 
nur 


Ludwig Hess, who had not been heard in Berlin 
in concert for several years, made a _ successful re- 
entree at Beethoven Hall, singing a program of 


lieder by Wolf, Liszt, Strauss, and some new songs by 
Eugen Haile and Georg Vollerthun. A good sized audi 
ence followed the singer’s offerings with rapt attention. 
Hess sang with a great deal of feeling and his interpreta 
tions were illumined by an intelligent comprehension of 
the composer’s intentions and by an interesting individual 
note. Although he is not without vocal shortcomings Hess 
offers much that is interesting. There is a strong personal 
trait in all of his work and his glowing temperament is 
not without its effect upon his listeners. Vollerthun ac 
companied his own songs, while the rest of the program 
was accompanied by Ludwig Spohr, a direct descendant of 


the famous composer and violinist of the same name. Both 
accompanists were excellent. 
nn, 
It was reported here some time ago that Eugene D’Al 
bert was to make Beatrice Harrison, the charming and 


gifted young cellist, his fifth wife 
D’ Albert 


This reminds me of a 
Mosrkowski, ihe 
ymposer and pianist, 
Blaetter,” 
\ lady, possessing six charming 


good joke on that Alexander 
brother of the famous c 
petrated in the “Lustige 
paper published by him 
daughters, was asked by 


do with them all. “Oh,” 


recently per 


the well known comix 


a friend what she was going to 
she replied, “the oldest is to be 














una 


CARL MARIA VON WEBER, 
Whose opera, “Oberon,” a great favorite of Kaiser Wilhelm, has 
been given at Wiesbaden more than two hundred times during 
the last fifteen years. 





come an actress, the next a singer, the third a pianist and 
the three youngest I shall marry to Eugene d’Albert, one 
after the other.” 
nner 

Beatrice Harrison, at any rate, gave a concert this week 
with D’Albert’s assistance, and the D’Albert cello concerto 
under the composer's direction proved to be the clou of the 
evening. In the Haydn concerto which opened that pro 
gram, Miss Harrison was not at her best, but in the D’AIl- 
bert concerto she displayed her splendid qualities as a cel- 
list and musician in a bright light. She is an individual 
and temperamental performer. Her tone, though not large, 
is sweet and appealing and she interprets both with under 
standing and deep feeling. D’Albert at once infused life 
into the Philharmonic Orchestra which had played the 
Haydn concerto rather sleepily. The Saint-Saéns concerto 
in A minor brought the program to a conclusion 

ane 

A distinct disappointment was the singing of Emmy Des- 
tinn at the opening concert of the “Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde,” given at the Philharmonie on Monday evening. 








She has increased much in avoirdupois. Her breathing 
seems not to be as free as formerly. Her voice is still 
beautiful and sweet in quality through much of its range, 
but it has lost in volume. Her singing of Senta’s ballad 
from “The Flying Dutchman” was unsatisfactory. She 
made a better impression in Liszt's “Fischerknabe” and 
“Die Lorelei.” There were many empty seats in the Phil 
harmonie. 
nR2ne 


An interesting new violinist, Isolde Menges, made het 
debut at Bluethner Hall with the Bluethner Orchestra, 
which was conducted by Wassili Safonoff, of Moscow 
Safonoff is also to conduct for Josef Lhevinne tomorrow 
evening. This new violinist has a German father and an 
English mother; she is a native of London and studied 
with Leopold She is a temperamental performer. 
Her splendid, forceful technic and her robust style suggest 
a man rather than a young girl. She has remarkably good 
fiddle fingers, her runs being clear as crystals, while tech 
nical complexities of the severest kind seem to afford her 
no difficulties. The Brahms and Tschaikowsky concertos 
and a group of smaller pieces with piano made up her pro 
The Tschaikowsky 


Auer 


gram work received a splendid inter 





HUGO KAUN’S NEW VILLA AT ZEHLENDORF, A CHARM 
ING SUBURB OF BERLIN 
The composer seer » the foreground 


pretation at her hands. She played it with fire and virility; 


her tone production, although not feminine admirable, 


and her whole manner of playing makes a strong appeal 


She scored a pronoun ed success The novice will be heard 


again on November 21 
nner, 
Lolo Barnay sang a program of folksongs and Kinder 
lieder at Scharwenka Hall. This artist has a lovely so- 
prano voice and great charm of style. Her concert was 


largely attended 
nur 
Some of the other interesting events of 
at which he played six pre 
ludes and fugues from Bach's “Wohltemperiertes Klavier,’ 
the Beethoven “Appassionata Sonata” and the Schubert G 
Bohemian 


the week were 


Eduard Risler’s first recital 


major sonata; chamber music concerts by the 


and Brussels Quartets and a song recital by Johannes 


Messchaert; an evening of new compositions by Heinrich 
Opienski 


von of Warsaw, a composer who has much of 


interest to say; the debut of Erika Woskow, a pronounced 
talent; an evening of Weingartner compositions 
of Lu 


cile Weingartner and the composer and lieder recitals too 


pilamistic 
given by Hjalmar von Dameck with the assistance 


numerous to mention 
nee 


Lilian Wiesike, the well known American soprano, made 
two successful appearances in Berlin during the last few 
days. Siegfried Ochs conferred upon her a great honor 
in engaging her to sing with his famous Philharmonic 
choir in the performance of Max Bruch’s Kyrie, Sanctus 
and Agnus Dei. Although the soprano part offers her no 
great opportunity for vocal display the young artist made 
a most sympathetic impression. Her abilities as a singer 
were revealed in a better light on Sunday evening at 
Bluethner Hall, where she appeared as soloist of the popu- 
lar concert with the Blucthner Orchestra under the baton 
of Bruno Weyersberg. She sang the jewel song from Gou 
nod’s “Faust,”’ revealing a beautiful, sympathetic voice and 
a remarkable technical facility in coloratura passage work. 
Her voice is under admirable control and she overcomes 
all technical difficulties with ease. Miss Wiesike met with 
The other soloist of this concert was 
also an American, Louis 


a warm reception 
Persinger, the new concert mas 
ter, who was heard in a refined, sympathetic and spirited 
rendition of Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso.” Persinger 
Wey 
ersberg, who is an excellent leader, opened the program 
with a very fine performance of Berlioz’s Roman Carnival 
overture. Beethoven's A major symphony also received a 
most commendable reading at his hands. 


The post at the master school of composition of the 
Royal High School which was made vacant by the retire- 


will be frequently heard at the “Pops” this winter. 
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years ago, has finally been filled 
has been selected for the impor- 


ich three 
humann 
from 


ure, is far removed 


omposer, but he has many 
for the position, 
4 

Neitzel 


piano concerto, 


oncert of the Dresden Royal 


hich was played by Bachaus with 
with a warm 


mee 


velties will be 


reception. 


presented by Theodor 


armonie on Thursday next, when he 
the augmented Philharmonic Orches 
of Paul Knuepfer, Max 
estra in style, op. 123, 

Ss both 


vocal numbers 


basso. 
ancient 
immer Garden” will 
ormances, Four 
sung by Knuepfer 
mpaniment new, this being 
ritormance 
meme 
rtet made its debut at Beethoven 
ning, achieving an emphatic success 
Willy Hess, 
second violin; Richard 


cello. Hess’ asso 


twenties, but their playing revealed 


v¥ organization are hrst 
Heber, vi 


iates are all quite 


ensemble of 
respect The 
attention with his beau 
But the 
Hess himself is a quartet 


a superior order. The 


first class in every 

ilar attracted 
inished technic. second violin 
admirable 
hoth in point of in 
The 
and the Bee 
program, This 
but on Sun 


whe qualities 

ilities and in point of musicianship. 

Franck B major 
r quartets figured 

ert of the new quartet, 
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r Hess and 


Cesar 
m the 


associates played a 


re an invited audience in the 


planade. 

merRe 

ia new quartet ! 
Arnold Schx 
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enoereg § Cariy 


new mar- 
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venberg’s op. 7. 


is the r 
with 
and comparatively 
Betti, the leader of the 
rehearsed the 
could make 


merits 


Flonzaley 
and his associates 
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tire week before 
Finally they beg 
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in the case of 


in to see 
over 
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ee mer»rits, 
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the Flonzaleys, 
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preciate a work of this kind at the first hearing! And it 
is not likely that many would go to hear Schoenberg a 
second or third time. The Flonzaleys gave a magnificent 
performance of the quartet and yet the music was chaos to 
nine-tenths of the auditors. It was the wonderful perform- 
and not the composition itself that elicited the spon- 
and The much discussed 
He bowed his acknowl- 
appearance on the platform was the 
signal for loud hissing from all parts of the hall. Schoen- 
berg’s music never will be popular with the public. If 
the future, as some of his adherents believe, 
it is music that will be enjoyed by a very few. The Flon- 
zaleys revealed admirable courage in playing the novelty 
and it is safe to say that the composer never heard any of 
his music in such perfect rendition before. Haydn's D 
op. 64, that followed afforded the greatest 
possible contrast to Schoenberg. The four artists played 
with beautiful tonal effects 
finish of execution that has made 
world famous and is so essential to a 
complete enjoyment of Haydn. The program opened with 
an adagio and minor by Mozart, an interest- 
ing unknown composition that had never before been heard 
in Berlin. The success of the players was immense. 
neRe 

The program of the second Nikisch Philharmonic con- 
cert offered nothing new to Berlin, although Edward El- 
gar's 
certs. 


ance 


taneous prolonged applause. 
Schoenberg was himself present. 


edgments, but his 


is music of 


major quartet, 


it with 
and 


wonderful ensemble, 
with that absolute 
the organization 


a fugue in C 


“Cockaigne”’ overture was a novelty for these con- 
It was first produced in Berlin by Weingartner with 
the Royal Orchestra some ten years ago, or soon after it 
was written. The rest of the program consisted of Men- 
delssohn’s overture “Die Hebriden,” the Chopin E m-nor 
piano concerto, of which Gabrilowitsch gave an excellent 
account, and that old war horse of Nikisch’s—Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Pathetic” symphony. In the reading of this sym- 
phony Nikisch stands absolutely supreme. The hearty ap- 
plause testified to the joy of the large audience at hearing 
its old favorite again in such a magnificent rendition. 
Renee 

Symphony concerts of the Bluethner Orchestra under 
notwithstanding the poor at- 
are being continued. The 
the attendance being much 
larger than at any of last year’s concerts. This was no 
doubt due largely to the program which consisted of com- 
positions liked by the public, such as the 
ture, “Don Juan,’ 


Siegmund von 
tendance the 


Hausegger, 
last two seasons, 
series opened most propitiously, 


“Freischiitz’” over- 
Schubert’s unfinished and 
fifth symphonies. Hausegger is an _ or- 
chestral leader of great ability, but with such competition 
as the Philharmonic under Nikisch and the Royal Orches- 
tra under Strauss (not to mention the hundreds of other 
attractions), Hausegger has a stony road to travel. How- 
ever, the opening concerts on Sunday and Monday indi- 
cated a great improvement. The Bluethner Orchestra, al- 
though it is developing into an excellent band of musicians, 
is still far removed from the plans on which the Philhar- 
monic and the Royal Orchestras stand, and this inferiority 
of artistic excellence must in itself always prove to be a 
handicap, regardless of the abilities of the leader. Never- 
theless most excellent renditions of the works mentioned 
were heard. 


Strauss’ 
Beethoven's 


nner 

Rachmaninoff’s E minor symphony was the chief attrac- 
tion of a concert given by Max Fiedler with the Philhar- 
Orchestra at Beethoven Hall, Fiedler announces 
three other concerts with interesting programs and _ first- 
class soloists, all to be held with the assistance of the same 
This E minor symphony is not one of Rach- 
best works. The slow movement is weak in 
thematic invention and monotonous in the manner in which 
the themes are handled, and in its harmonic scheme. The 
most important movement is the scherzo which abounds 
in esprit and pregnant rhythmic effects. The modern Rus- 
sian orchestra literature offers more valuable symphonic 
works. A group of new lieder by Fiedler himself which 
Hermine d’Albert, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, made little impression. As a conductor Fiedler 
scored a big success. His readings of the symphony and 
also of the Brahms-Haydn variations were admirable. He 
led the orchestra with a masterhand and in his interpreta- 
tions ‘intellectual force and temperament were in combina- 
thon, 


monic 


orchestra, 
maninoff's 


were sung by 


nnre 


The well known Berlin publishing house of Bote & Bock 
recently brought out some compositions, 
among them Max Reger’s latest work for orchestra, op. 
128, and a collection of lieder in four volumes to the 
accompaniment of the lute by Carl Clewing. Reger’s op. 
128 consists of four tone poems Sane paintings by 


interesting new 
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Bécklin; they recently had their first performance in Essen 
and shortly afterwards Hausegger produced them in Ham- 
burg. 
eRe 

Hugo Kaun’s new” home at Zehlendorf was recently 
dedicated in the presence of a large number of his artist 
friends who were especially invited for the occasion. Dur- 
ing the musical part of the program several of Kaun’s 
compositions were heard, among them lieder sung by 
Mme. Reichner-Feiten, and two movements from his piano 
suite “Pierrot and Colombine,” played by Vida Llewellyn, 
the well known young American pianist from Chicago, 
one of Victor Heinze’s most successful pupils. In the pho- 
tograph accompanying this letter Kaun’s new villa is seen 
with the composer standing in front of it. 

Artuur M, Ape. 


PADEREWSKI CHANGES DETROIT DATE. 


Pianist Obliged to Cancel November Recital—Will Appear 
in March—Mrs. MacDowell to Give a Lecture-Recital. 





Detroit, Mich., November 8, 1913. 
The musical public met with a disappointment at the be- 
ginning of the season when Paderewski, who was to have 
opened Manager James DeVoe’s Philharmonic Course, was 
obliged to postpone the date of his recital to some time in 
March. The opening of the course, therefore, devolved 
upon Louise Homer, contralto, who gave a recital at the 
Light Guard Armory on the evening of October 28. A 
number of novelties were given, among them a charming 
manuscript song by B. Sherman Merriman, a repetition of 
which was demanded. Mme. Homer was ably assisted by 
the accompaniments of Mrs. Edwin N. Lapham. 
nemre 
Guy Bevier Williams, the new bead of the piano depart- 
ment of the Michigan Conservatory, was introduced to the 
Detroit public in a recital at the Church of Our Father on 
the evening of October 23. He made a distinctly favorable 
impression upon the large audience. Mrs. Williams sang 
pleasingly three songs of her husband’s composition which 
proved to be of decided merit. 
RRR 
Monday evening, November 3, the United States Marine 
Band gave a concert at the Light Guard Armory. The fact 
that this was the third band concert within a few weeks 
may have been one reason for the meager audience which 
greeted the organization. The concert was under the man- 
agement of James DeVoe. 
nee 
The first concert of the Tuesday Musicale was given at 
the Century Building, Tuesday morning, November 4. 
Groups of songs by Elizabeth Emery, soprano; and Doro- 
thy Rauth, contralto; two solos by Norma Meyer, flutist; 
a group of piano solos by Sara Weinberg, and a sonata 
for violin and piano, played by Theodosia Eldridge and 
Ada Gordon, made up the program. Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, 
Mrs, John Moore and Minnie Caldwell were the accom- 
panists of the occasion. 
a RR 
Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell has been engaged by the 
Tuesday Musicale to give a lecture recital on the evening 
of November 29. Jennie M. Stopparp. 





MEMPHIS HAPPENINGS. 


Memphis, Tenn., 


November 8, 1913. 

Mrs. Charles Miller will entertain with a musicale at 
her home on Union avenue on the evening of November 
13, complimentary to Mrs. Henry Jastremski, of Baton 
Rouge, La. Mrs. Jastremski is the guest of her sister, Mrs. 
Benjamin Parker, at the Peabody Hotel and is receiving 
many social attentions from musical friends here. 

zener 

The first of the season's series of Saturday evening mu- 
sicales under the direction of Elizabeth Mosby was 
given Saturday afternoon at the Thomas School. The 
following program was rendered: “Berceuse” (Godard), 
Ellen Dies; “Happy Farmer” (Schumann), Annie Pillow 
Halliday; “The Mill” (Jensen), Lelia Wade; “Bohemian 
Girl” (Balfe), Louise Bendall; “Valse Petite” (Denie), 
Ellen Craft; “Venetian Gondola Song” (Mendelssohn), 
“Dance of the Gnomes” (Poldini), Pat Houston; “Taran- 
tella’’ (Schytte), Ellen McNeer; “Solfegiette” (Bach), Lida 
Knott; “Au Matin” (Godard), Gertrude Mason; “Third 
Barcarolle” (Godard), “March Mignon” (Poldini), Antoi- 
nette Bond. 

RRR 

On Wednesday night, November 5, a recital was given by 
a recently discovered child-artist, Giordano Pellonari, at 
the Goodwyn Institute. The concert was a personal bene- 
fit for the young artist, the fund being given toward edu- 
cating him abroad. He was assisted by several local ar- 
tists, including Mrs. P. J. Mooney, Mrs. Charles Miller and 
Angelo Cortese. Pellonari has a voice of wonderful quality 
and excellent range and has marked control of every tone. 

Nota Nance Oniver. 
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LEIPSIC HEARS MUCH 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 


Nikisch and Other Conductors Lead},NewIand 
Old Works—Many Instrumental Virtuosi 
and Vocal Artists Start the Season 
of Solo Concerts. 


Leipsic, 





October 25, 1913 


The second Gewandhaus concert, under the usual direc- 
Arthur Nikisch and with Julia Culp as soloist, em 
braced the Mendelssohn “Hebrides” overture; the Schubert 
Abendrot,” “Wiegenlied,”” “Du bist die Ruh,” 
Arnold Schénberg; the very first public 
Frederick Delius’ Kuckuksruf” and 

Flusse” for orchestra; six posthumous 
Erich J. Wolff in New 
19; the Bruckner second symphony. Nikisch 
Wolff 
Leichnam 

“Nach 
“Wisst’ 


was beauty in every num- 


tion of 
songs, “ in in- 
strumentation by 

performance of 

“Sommernacht am 
songs with piane, by who died 
York, March 
himself mpaniments to the 


played the piano acc 


songs, which carried titles of “Recht wie ein 


umher,” “Ich bin gen Baden zogen,” 
“Wie Melodie aus reiner Sphare,” 


“Marchen.” 


wandle ich 
meiner Lieb,” 
ich nur” and There 
ber of this program, first through Nikisch’s fine giving of 
the overture, then Schénberg’s very tasteful yet colorful or 
chestratfon of Schubert, the 
miniatures in program music, the musical quality and sure 
composer hand that Erich Wolff 
Julia Culp’s inspired singing to Nikisch’s accom 
paniments, and Nikisch’s 
The second symphony may be rated among th 
if still it has all the 


Delius fine texture orchestral 


showed in these later 
songs, 
accustomed great leading of 
Bruckner 
lightest of Bruckner’s nine, main 
writing mannerisms which later came into many ponder- 
ously effects. 


much very beautiful music, 


inspiring So does this symphony contain 
though only requiring fifty min 


minutes needed 


utes as against the usual hour or seventy 
for the others. 
zeae 
Under Hans Winderstein the first Philharmonic concert 
had the dramatic soprano, Melanie Kurt, and the Scotch 


pianist, William Lindsay, as soloists in a program including 


the “Meistersinger” vorspiel, three Wagner songs with or- 


chestra, Liszt’s A major concerto, Fr. Gernsheim’s over 
ture to a drama, the “Ocean,” aria from “Oberon,” and the 
vorspiel and “Isolde’s Liebestod” from “Tristan und 


Isolde.” The work at Bad Nauheim 
had kept the Winderstein men in good playing routine, so 


long summer's daily 


that the delivery of this program was fully up to the or 
chestra’s best standard. Lindsay's playing of the Liszt was 


marked by technical finish and enjoyable musical 
quality rather than broad interpretative lines, and it would 
that the transitional 
heroic Back to the Melanie 
profound impression with her noble voice and grand mu- 
“Tsolde” There were 


and great musical wealth and intensity combined 


great 


artist is in a stage from the 


Kurt created a 


seem 
inner musical. 
sical style in the “Oberon” and music. 
repose 
She has been for years a members of the Berlin Hofoper, 
but goes to the Metropolitan to sing such roles as Briinn 
hilde and Fidelio for the autumn of 1914. The Gernsheim 
overture of the above program is of beautiful music in the 
language of the day, showing 
individuality 


conventional orchestral tone 


neither pronounced outside influences nor 


Winderstein held his men in fine balance throughout the 
evening. 

ae 
Musikalische 


The first « 


Gesellschaft un 
fered only 
Alberto 
Sgambati and Martucci having representations. 


Orchestral concerts of the 


der Georg Gohler, are with us again 


Italian music of the nineteenth century, Verdi, 
Franchetti, 


With tenor Louis Dornay and pianist Aldo Solito de Solis 


as soloists, there were the overture and an aria from 
Verdi's “Forza del destino,” Franchetti’s E minor sym- 
phony, Sgambati’s piano concerto, an aria cach from 
Verdi's “Luisa Miller’ and “Aida” and Martucci’s orches 


Aside from whatever interest attached to 
“Forza 


tral tarantella. 
hearing the “Luisa Miller” 
del destino” selections of 1862, the prime musical value of 
the concert rested with the Sgambati concerto. The greater 
dignity should have been with the symphony, but this time 
it was Franchetti's bad luck to have sung in much less mu 
sical vitality than Sgambati. The symphony is well and in- 
dustriously made in purely classical procedure, but never 
rises to important heights, if still it contains much agree- 
The Sgambati concerto is likewise absolutely 


aria of 1849 and the 


able music. 
symphonic through the very unusual industry which the 
composer gave to close weaving for both piano and orches 
tra. De Solis proved himself a very musical youth who 
already has fecling for the classic style. The tenor Dornay 
gave the arias in typical Italian vocalism of very good 
kind, though it sounded very strange in Germany, where 
it is neither understood nor desired 
mene 
Pianists Frederic Lamond, Leonid Kreutzer and Pau! 
Weingarten gave recitals which had in each case only 
works of 4 single composer. Lamond played Beethoven 
Kreutzer played Chopin, and Weingarten player Schubert. 


However well the good musicians Kreutzer and Wein- 
garten accomplished their tasks, the full recognition for a 
specialty belongs to Lamond, who, after a dozen or more 
years of specializing with the one master, finally seems to 
have been born to play Beethoven well. A season ago two dis- 
tinguished pianists were heard discussing Lamond. The one 
remarked Lamond’s great artistic progress of later years. 
said the other, mean 
The artist's recent Leipsic 
recital had the variations on the Diabelli waltz theme, the 
D minor sonata, op. 31, variations on “Ruins of Athens,” 
the “Andante Favori” and “Sonata Appassionata.” Kreutzer 
first played Chopin’s B minor sonata, op. 58, then a ballade, 


“Yes, he has been in good company,” 
ing Beethoven as the company. 








ARTHUR NIKISCH 


two etudes, three mazurkas, a barcarolle, the C sharp minor 


scherzo and the B flat minor sonata, op 35. Weingarten’'s 
idea of Schubert was shown in the A flat “Moment Mu- 
sicale,” F minor impromptu, D major scherzo from op. 53, 


the G major sonata, op. 78, and a closing group of four 


transcriptions, including Weingarten’s own setting of the 


scherzo from the big C major symphony, Liszt's “Soiree 





TULTA CULP 


Fischhof’s setting of “Rosamunde” ballet music 
Tausig’s Militar.” Kreutzer is a very fine 
pianist and musician enough to play any composer, yet one 
who has heard him often within the last seven years pre- 
fers him in the broader material by Bach, Handel, Beetho- 
ven and Brahms. Weingarten plays Schubert agreeably 
throughout and further shows his musicianship by the ‘ne 
sounding setting of the symphonic scherzo. 
ane 

Weimar Concertmaster Robert Reitz, who has been giving 
Bach and other old music for some years, brought to Leip- 
sic three hitherto unknown works in the concertos by 


de Vienne,” 


and “Marche 
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Tartini, in A major, the D major by Georg Pisendel - (1687- 
1755) and the G major by Karl Stamitz (1717-1757). The 
artist edited them all and supplied his own cadenzas. The 
program carried unusual interest. The Tartini in material 
highly individual, if not of so much value as one might 
hear from Vivaldi; the Pisendel in two bright movements 
and a lamenting andante about in the manner of Handel 
or Old English, then the Stamitz as the most valuable music 
on the program. Here were warm blood and much musical 
vitality, in technic and content which must have influenced 
the Rode, Kreutzer, Baillot combination of a generation 
which followed. Reitz was finely accompanied by Walter 
Petzet. 
nue 
Soprano Ilva Hedmondt, daughter and pupil of Prof 
Marie Hedmondt, of Leipsic Conservatory, made her Leip- 
sic debut in a recital of fourteen modern songs. There 
were four by Joseph Marx, four by the late Erich J. Wolff, 
Sibelius’ “Schwarze Rosen,” “Doch mein Vogel kehrt nicht 
wieder,” “Madchen kam vom Stelldichein,’ Leo Blech’s 
“Liebesprobe,” Stephan Krehl’s “Unter der Linde” and 
Eugen d’Albert’s “Korb.” The young artist has every kind 
of talent and equipment for a singer’s career. There are 
much fine native material in high and low voice, much real 
temper, great intelligence and fine manner of delivering the 
texts. The Sibelius songs of this program are of rarely 
beautiful melodic texture, and the songs by Joseph Marx 
show considerable stamina in plain, direct composing. 
Marx lives in Vienna and is brother to the fine soprano 
and beautiful woman, Mizzi Marx Schroth, of the Leipsic 
Opera. 
nue 
The singer Tony Jordan gave a dozen songs by Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms in a manner characterized by cred- 
itable vocalism but wholly unattractive musical attributes. 
The recital was made further unendurable by a solo pianist 
who had been hurriedly called to replace another. 
RnRe 
The folksong and duet program by Sven Scholander and 
daughter Lisa, accompanied by lute, maintained the high 
standard represented by the song material they presented. 
The thirteen selections scheduled were augmented by many 
encores, the songs including two by Scholander, the others 
from various nations and languages. The artists have 
taken the Kaufhaus, after some seasons of success at 
Chamber Music Hall, Central Theater. 
RRR 
A joint recital by the Leipsic piano, Anatol von Roessel 
and violinist Josef Bliimle included the Faure A major and 
Brahms D minor sonatas. Von Roessel further played the 
Tschaikowsky variations, op. 19, and the Chopin fantasie, 
Bliimle then following with the Bach chaconne for violin 
alone. The artists had come into very good understanding 
of intentions in the sonatas, so that the playing was in bal- 
ance and highly enjoyable. Von Roessel, as long time pupi! 
of Reisenauer, has developed fine pianistic means and he 
plays musically. Bliimle commands a beautiful violin tone 
and his playing has come to a high stage of refinement. 
nae 
The piano recital by Lili Kroeber Asche had the Bach 
chromatic fantasie and fugue, Brahms F minor sonata, 
Schumann's F sharp minor novelette. “Warum,” “Des 
Abends,” “In der Nacht” and the Liszt “St. Francis Walk- 
ing on the Waves” legende. In the several years that the 
young artist spent under Teichmiiller at Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, she had been heard occasionally in the Beethoven 
“Sonata Appassionata,” in solo pieces, and particularly in 
this Brahms sonata, which she set out in unusually beauti- 
ful tonal and general pianistic means and finest musical 
quality. So does her present recital give a restful im- 
pression of maturity and entire command, coupled with 
very delightful native musical gifts. 
Eucene E. Stmpson. 





Successes of Emerich Pupils. 

Pupils of that famous couple of singing teachers, Franz 
and Therese Emerich, are meeting with flattering success 
this season. Many of the operatic stars, both of the old 
and new world, emanated from the Emmerich studio 
Among these are Margarete Matzenauer and Putnam 
Griswold of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Griswold 
has been enaged for three seasons at Covent Garden as 
leading basso. Other Emerich pupils who have met with 
great success in America are Charles Dalmores, Adamo 
Didur and Mario Sammarco. The last named artist is 
singing this winter in Italy and Spain. Heinrich Hensel 
is singing this winter in Brussels, Antwerp and Hamburg; 
he is to he is to sing the title role in the first London performance 





of “Parsifal,” he having been chosen for this distinction 
because of his many successful appearances in the pari 
at Bayreuth. 

Francis Maclennan and his wife, Florence Easton Mac- 
lennan, also Emerich pupils, have already become great 
favorites in Hamburg. Florence Easton made a great hit 
in the title role of Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West,” 
which was given under the personal direction of the com- 
poser. Puccini complimented the American in terms of 
the warmest praise. 

A new Emerich pupil who has created quite a sensation 
is Mary Cavan, a young and charming American, formerly 
of Chicago. She sang the part of Mimi in Puccini's 
“Boheme,” with Caruso, at Hamburg, creating a sensation. 
The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, the leading daily paper of 
that city, wrote: “Miss Cavan possesses real instincts for 
the stage. She has the sense for illusions and the sugges- 
tive force so necessary. With her Mimi she enhanced the 
splendid impression which she had already made here.” 
The Hamburg public is most enthusiastic over the fresh, 
young beautiful voice and the pronounced dramatic talent 
of the young American singer. 

At the Dresden Royal Opera Helena Forti, still another 
Emerich pupil who has attained fame, is meeting with 
continued success. She has been engaged to sing the part 
of Kundry in “Parsifal” next summer at Karlsruhe. Hans 
Taenzler is a favorite with the public. He recently gave 
a Wagner concert with great success. On mafiy other 
stages of Germany, Emerich pupils are also successfully 
active. 





A new edition of Finck’s “Success in Music and How It 
Is Won” has been issued by the Scribner’s at a price within 


, the reach of all music students.—Exchange. 


nue 
At the Nouveau Theater at Leipsic in the latter part of 
October performances of “Siegfried,” “Tosca,” “Frey- 
ocntte, 2 “Meistersinger,” and “Rosenkavalier” were e given. 
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New York Praise for Jenny Dufau. 


That Jenny Dufau’s first recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on October 19, was a decided success, the following 
press comments substantiate : 

Jenny Dufau, coloratura soprano 
pany, made a successful debut on 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. There was a large audience 
and it enjoyed her singing. Her voice had the necessary flexibility 
and she was particularly happy in high staccato passages, while 
there was nothing lacking in sustained cantilene. Not the least of 
her assets was a pleasing stage presence—New York Times. 


of the Chicago Opera Com- 
the concert platform here 





There were flowers in abundance for her and the applause was 
not stinted. 

Miss Dufau has a voice of considerable power and good range. 
It is extremely flexible. 

The program consisted of songs in German, Italian, French and 
English. She charmed most in the Italian songs, where there was 
ample opportunity to display a voice capable of overcoming great 
technical difficulties. In an aria from “Lucia” and a song by 











JENNY DUFAU. 


Parelli called “Odorava !’April,” she pleased most. The polonaise 
from “Mignon,” by Ambroise Thomas, was sung in French with 
more than ordinary brilliancy. 

Perhaps the most spontaneous applause of the afternoon was 
aroused by Arthur Foote’s “An Irish Folksong,” which Miss Dufau 
sang in excellen English with finished style.—New York Herald 





Miss Dufau is a member of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com 
pany and as such has been heard here in opera, making her debut 
as the fairy in “Cendrillon.” Miss Dufau has a high and flexible 
voice and delights in the execution of florid music She was per 
haps heard to best advantage yesterday in such operatic pieces as 
the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia di 


Lammecmoor.” However, she 





succeeded in pleasing her audience whatever she sang, as the ap 
plause indicated clearly —New York Globe. 
Jenny Pufau, leading coloratura soprano of the Philadelphia 


Chicago Opera Company, gave her first recital in this city at Car 


negie Hall yesterday afternoon, Her audience was large, distin 
guished and gratifyingly enthusiastic. 
Miss Dufau is an artist of much ability. Her vocalism includes 


many high attributes of style and method, 
flexibility of technic and artistic phrasing 


—_—__. 


good production of tone, 
New York American. 


In the afternoon Jenny Dufau gave a recital in Carnegie Hall. 
She is the coloratura soprano of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
Company, and, judging by the applause she got here yesterday, she 
is likely to please audiences in those cities likewise—New York 
Evening Post. 





Yesterday afternoon, at Carnegie Hall, Jenny Dufau proved her 
self a highly trained singer, with a light, flexible voice of good 
quality. She has considerable charm, and for a coloratura pre- 
sented an unusually interesting program. She sang the florid aria 
from “Lucia” and the “‘Filina” aria from “Mignon,” arousing the 
audience to a high degree of enthusiasm.—New York Evening Mail. 

In the afternoon Jenny Dufau, a member of the Chicago Opera 
Company, gave a song recital in Carnegie Hall, her first in this 
city. Miss Dufau possesses a clear, flexible, coloratura soprano and 
sings with animation and sincerity—New York World 

Jenny Dufau in her song recital yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall showed she has a light soprano voice of much flexibility and 
capable of soaring upward easily into altitudinous regions. Her 
intonation is faultless, and her skill in rapid staccato passages quite 
exceptional. She has personal charm, too, and no lack of intelli- 
gence and taste—New York Press. 





Jenny Dufau, coloratura soprano of the Chicago- Philadelphia 
Opera Company, was heard in a song recital yesterday afternoon in 


Carnegie Hall. The audience comfortably filled the large hall and 
was liberal with applause. Miss Dufau amply proved by her sing- 
ing of the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” and the polonaise from 
“Mignon” that she is well worthy of star roles. She has talent, 
temperament and dramatic ability and a voice of much power and 
sweetness, which is agreeable in all its registers. Her breath con- 
trol is excellent, and she sings apparently without effort. Her 
mezza voice work was delightful, being clear and distinct, and de- 
lighted the hearers in all parts of the large hall. 





The “Lucia” 
vociferous applause. 


number, with flute obbligato, was rewarded with 
Then came a group of fascinating French 
songs. In the “Mignon” with its rapid runs, trills and 
staccato she was thoroughly at ease. Here again she received a 
number of recalls. The audience refused to leave the hall until 
she had added another English song and this was “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
by Charles Gilbert Spross, who ably supported her at the piano.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


number, 





In the afternoon Jenny Dufau, colorature soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, was heard im recital at Carnegie Hall. Miss Dufau 
is essentially an singer and she was most successful in 
these numbers. She has 
pure. Her technical facility in the case of trills and in high rapid 
staccato passages is Brooklyn Times. 


operatic 


a light soprano voice, both flexible and 


admirable.- 





Philadelphia-Chicago 
at Carnegie Hall 


Jenny Dufau, colorature soprano of the 
Opera Company, gave her first concert in this city 
yesterday afternoon 

Her program consisted of a variety of songs in English, French, 
Italian and German, but it was in the polonaise from “Mignon” 
that she scored her real success of the afternoon. An Irish folk 
song by Arthur Foote was well received and she also scored in a 
collection of Italian songs in which there was ample opportunity 
to display a voice capable of overcoming technical difficulties. She 
Stage presence, and this no doubt greatly 


Brooklyn Citizen 


has a strong dramatic 


assisted her in reaching her audience 





One of the leading coloratura sopranos of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company gave a recital yesterday afternoon before a very 
large audience at Carnegie Hall, Manhattan. She has a charming 
personality, dark, pretty, vivacious, slender and magnetic, all good 
a singer, and her voice is very high and fiexible. Her 
She has warmth and 

She has great 
She was a feast 


assets tor 
tones in alto are well placed and very sure. 
temperament rarely possessed by her type of singer. 
persona) charm and a very gracious stage manner. 
for the eye, in an ultra modern costume the observed of all ob 
servers. Mile. Dufau may be proud of ber big audience and her 
various floral tributes. She is chic, and a very carnest singer 
Brooklyn Standard Union, (Advertisement.) 





AMATO SINGS ATTRACTIVE 
PROGRAM AT DES MOINES. 


Metropolitan Opera Baritone ey Received—is Guest 
of Honor at a Di i Music Dis- 
cussed at a Club Meeting. 


Des Moines, Ia., November 8, 1913. 

Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York, gave a splendid recital at the Univer 
sity Church auditorium on Monday night. The program 
consisted for the most part of German songs. Schumann, 
Schubert and Strauss being well represented. There were 
two numbers from Moussorgsky’s opera, “Boris Godoun- 
off,’ song of Varlaan and aria of Boris. The rest of the 
That there were no 











program was in French and Italian. 
English songs was somewhat disappointing to those persons 
who do enjoy hearing an occasional familiar word during 
a recital. Nevertheless every one went home with the sat- 
isfactory feeling of having heard a thoroughly great artist 
and the intense enthusiasm of the audience was sufficient 
evidence that Amato was appreciated to the full. Dean 
Holmes Cowper added one more point to his credit as a 
manager in securing Amato to appear in Moines. 
Francis Macmillen, violinist, and Frances Ingram, contralto, 
are the next to come in Mr. Cowper's course, the date being 
December 15. 


Des 


Pasquale Amato was the guest of honor at a dinner given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Jansen Haines at the Des Moines Club, 
on the evening of his recital here. His accompanist, 
Giuseppe Bamboscheck, was one of the guests 


Although Melba and Kubelik do not appear here until 
January, Dr. M. L. Bartlett has already received a large 
number of requests for reservations. They will be assisted 
by Edmund Burke, baritone; Gabriel Lapierre, pianist, and 
Marcel Moyse, flutist. 

nae 

Dominico Saluzzo, violinist, a recent addition to the fac- 
ulty of Hiland Park College Chapel on November 4. Del- 
meyer Youngmeyer was the accompanist. 

nner 


“The Development and Progress of American Music’”’ 
was the subject discussed by George Frederick Ogden at a 
meeting of the Chauncey Depew Club, Wednesday morning, 
at the home of Mrs. E. H. Jones. The subject was handled 
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intelligently and 
passed by the members of the club. 
RRR 
The first of the Sunday afternoon 
auspices of the Des Moines Musical 
decided success. The large attendance was very encour- 
aging to those having the affair The program 
next Sunday is to be given by Jeannette Beadles (harpist, 
of Oklahoma), George Frederick Ogden and George Ashley 
Brewster Carotine YounG Smita, 


very profitable and pleasant hour was 


concerts, under the 


Association, was a 


in charge. 


r, of this city 


Fort Worth Admires Jules Falk. 


Jules Falk, the 


turned 





} 


gifted young violinist, who recently ri 


from a period of*study abroad with Ysaye, is now 


appearing in concert in the South 





An appreciation of that violinist’s work appears below 
TULES FALK LINKS OLD SCHOOL ARTISTS WITH NEW 

Fort Ws ns and mus lovers have smiled appreciation 
at a surprisi n t f¢ t and f * artists; the record 
has been a pheromenal one, but has at no time this yea tr during 
the past seasons wek ed an artist more sincere, more apable, 
more potently masterf mm Jules Palk, who played at Byers 
(Greenwall, lessee) st night His work was a revelation of the 
possibilities of the brave n school that links the intrepid candor 
of a new age with the subtle, elusive mystery of an old. Falk stands 
forth as an exponent of all that is xiern in technic and under 
standing, and his instrument breathes a living recognition of his own 
vitality of temperament 

Falk plays with a treme assurance that pervades his 
with youthful fire ar ard w hic is intoxicating The deft, sure 
and bewilderingly accura inipulation of his bow reveals an ex 
perience and ability that relieves the naive poise of any egotism 
he is at all times the master With purity of tone and an absolute 
mastery of the « s of s instrument, Falk allows 
the violin to become ‘ for the expression of those masters 
who dreamed f ! tanding { genera 
tions to come He allies his ng t t vith an entirely honest 
and perfectly intelligent symy and the q ty his work is 
exactly right 

As Falk played last night no possibility was escaped an he music 
ived It throbbed into individual consciousness : ymplete an 
perfect thing. It embodied a cycle of tends ss and of ars 











Photo by Mathilde Weil 


JULES 
Violinist 


FALK, 


the laughter that is akin to both, and it colored up in ecstatic mo 
ments when exquisite harmonics melted into melody Tt is best to 
do homage to the sensitive spirit of the artist who can not only 


understand, 
and the human beauty and the unreal textur« 
—Fort Worth Record. (Advertisement.) 


but imprison for the understanding of others, the appea! 


of a splendid drean 


“The Magic Flute’ and ‘ The Masked Ball” were heard 
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PARIS: Grand Opera, 
Opera-Comigque, 
Gahté Lyrique. 
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Managemeni: M. &. HANSON, 437 Filth Ave., New York 





NEW QUEEN OF SONG” 





“The art of Mile. Verict is well-nigh perfect.”"—Daily Express. 

“A voice of singular beauty—its production is perfect.”—-Morning Pest. 
“Her singing suggested that she almost stands alone.”—Morning Advertiser 
“Her voice is a phenomenon of the vocalists’ world today.” Hull Times. 
“There is gold of the purest in Mile. Veriet’s voice.”—Daily Expres 
“Mile. Verlet has been christened “The French Tetrazzini.’”"—Daily Mirrer. 
“Her appearance may be considered im every way « triumpa.”-—~The Tatler. 
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the Berlin baritone 
who was prevented 
because of illness from 
viving his first New 
York Recital, Novem- 
ber 15, has so far re- 
covered that he will 
fulfill engagements 
during the coming 
week in cities in this 
vicinity. 


Mr. Kgenieff will offer 
his introductory pro- 
gramme to music pat- 
rons here at Aeolian 
Hall on Thursday af- 
ternoon, December 4, 
singing songs by Schu- 
mann, Hugo Wolf, 
Kerntler, 
Pataky. 


Kaun and 


Mr. Egénieff will have 
the assistance of the 
distinguished Hunga- 
rian composer pianist, 
Jeno Kerntler. 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Filth Avenue . - New York 
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ELEANOR SPENCER’S ART. 


Pianist Makes Decided Success with Lovely Tone, Musi- 
cianly Interpretation and Unusually Brillient 
Technical Equipment. 

To give a piano recital in an auditorium as large as 
Carnegie Hall, New York, usually is like tempting fate and 
courting disaster 

Antonia in selecting a suitable hall 
for Eleanor Spencer showed a confidence in the pianist’s 
ability which, fortunately for all concerned, was not mis 
placed. The reputation which had preceded Eleanor Spen- 
cer from her triumphs in Berlin and other European capi 
tals, together with the dignified and effective announce 
ments made in advance by her New York management, 
Tuesday afternoon, November 11, 


Sawyer, however, 


drew together on last 
not merely a large audience, but an audience of sympa- 
thetic music lovers on whom not one of her many subtle 
graces of phrasing and shades of nuance were wasted. Sel- 
dom does a piano recital audience follow the-artist with 
such unbroken attention. 

Perhaps it is in this power of compelling attention that 
Her tone 
is never harsh and she seems content to accept the piano 


the secret of Eleanor Spencer's attraction lies. 


as it is without attempting to make a brass band and a 
drum corps out of it after the approved method of the 
piano pounder. There is apparently no limit to her teach- 
nic in rapid passages of simple notes, double notes, octaves, 
or chords. Nothing could have exceeded the limpidity of 
the rippling scales and arabesques of the Chopin sonata. 














ELEANOR SPENCER. 


tach number at the beginning of the program she 
the of Bach rather than 
Liszt's superstructure of virtuosity. Her playing of that 
particular number was in itself enough to place her in the 
front rank of pianists. If Bach’s organ works are to be 
forced into the piano stra‘ghtjacket and the mighty winds 
of AZolus are to be echoed by the twanging strings of 
Orpheus, by all means let Eleanor Spencer be entrusted 
with the interpretation thereof, for she manages to sug- 


In the 


maintained austere grandeur 


gest the heaving organ with the short tones of piano steel 
wire. 

In Schumann, too, she was admirable, and rendered the 
music of that poetic dreamer with insinuating grace. 

It was also no small achievement to interpret the De- 
“y did 
like a voice crying in the wilderness, while the wilderness 


bussy reverie as Miss Spen The melody notes were 
of weird discords and unrelated sounds was veiled in a 
soft mist of halfsounded and partly blurred tones. 

Scriabine’s very Chopinesque études were played with 
extreme elegance as well as brilliancy 

\fter the somewhat tawdry étude of Schlésser, Eleanor 
Spencer granted her admirers an extra number in the 
shape of Schumann's “Romance” in F sharp, which she 
played with a luscious tone and appropriate sentiment. 
This “Romance” might be made still more effective, how- 
ever, by giving a little prominence to the upper line of 
the left hand part. Schumann wrote in thirds, not in a 


single melodic line. It was a pity the services of the p-ano 
tuner were not given to the instrument before the recital 
began, for the magnificent tones of the fine instrument on 
which the artist played—a Mason & Hamlin—were too 
often marred by the jangling discords of tricords not in 
unison. The most distressing note was an F sharp, fifth 
line of the G clef. The complete program follows: 
Organ fantasie and fugue in G minor 

Arabeske 

Novelette in D 

Two intermezzi 

Capriccio in B minor 

Senata in B minor 

Reverie 
Three etudes 
Danse Negre 
SS RR he pe ny prs ny Eppa Npe Schlésser 


Chopin 
Debussy 
ichedenawdsvaberd Opendanadechocbartaaes bese Scriabine 





SAN ANTONIO MUSICAL CLUB 
OBSERVES VERDI CENTENNIAL. 


Local Artists Present Creditable Program—Musical Interest 
of the City Stimulated by Several Active Clubs. 


San Antonio, Tex., November 10, 1913. 

Among other cities of the world that observed the Verdi 
centennial with a fitting musical program was San An- 
tonio. The program shown below, which was rendered 
by the San Antonio Musical Club on the evening of Oc- 
tober 23, furmished abundant evidence that the Alamo 
City possesses artists of which any city could be proud. 

Prelude of Act IL. of “Traviata’’: Ensemble—Hazel 
Cain, Leonora Smith, Mildred Wiseman, Messrs. Wal- 
ter Romberg, Tulipon and Gundlach, violins; Edward 
Goldstein and Mr. Zimmerman, celli; Mildred Gates, pi- 
ano; Maestro d’Acugna, conductor. Here is the pro- 
gram: Aria, “Un Ballo in Maschera,” Columbati Acugna; 
piano solo from “Rigoletto,” Clara Duggan Madison; 
aria from “Ernani,” Mrs. S, J. Baggott; violin solo from 
“Traviata,” L. Tulipon; cavatina from “Traviata,” Miss 
Lucchese; quartet from “Rigoletto,” Miss Lucchese, Mme. 
d’Acugna, Messrs. Lee and Lugaro, Each solo was proof 
of the performers artistic ability and the audience showed 
its appreciation by vigorous applause. The quartet was a 
fitting climax, and was so well rendered that the audience 
demanded its entire repetition; it is not going too far to 
say that the voices were of grand opera caliber. 

zee 

The San Antonio Musical Club has a membership of 
over one hundred representative musicians and people of 
the city. Organized by Mrs. T. E. Munme and Mrs. C. H. 
Feldman, its work in the past five years has advanced the 
musical interest greatly in San Antonio. Mrs. B. F. Nich- 
olson has been re-elected president, This season the club 
will present Elsa Sternsdorf, pianist; Alma Gluck, soprano, 
and Mischa Elman, violinist. 

nner 

The Tuesday Musical Club is another old musical or- 
ganization of San Antonio, whose influence for the bet- 
terment of music has been constant and effective. Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg is president. It will present three attrac- 
tions this season: Mme. Alda, with Frank LaForge, as 
pian.st and accompanist; the Herbert Orchestra, and Mme. 
Schumann- Heink. 


A number of other clubs are doing their part toward 
the musical advancement of the city among which are the 
“B Natural Club,” composed entirely of young women, 
with an orchestra of ten pieces and a chorus of thirty, A 
regular study course is provided and, with the assistance 
of some professionals, will present “The Messiah” during 
the coming Christmas holidays. The organizer and direc- 
tor of the club is Mrs. F. L. Carson, 

nae 

The San Antonio Choral Club, an auxiliary to the San 
Antonio Musical Club, which has a chorus of thirty-six 
voices, under the direction of Oscar Fox, is doing excel- 
lent work, and will appear with each of the artists pre- 
sented this season with the San Antonio Musical Club. 

nar 

The Tuesday Musical Club also has an auxiliary Choral 
Club under the direction of Maestro d’Acugna. 

nRre 


The Beethoven Mannerchor Society, perhaps the oldest 
singing club of San Antonio, having been organized in 
1867, recently won a medal at the State Saengerfest held 
in Houston. The large hall owned by this club has just 
burned. Beside having many well appointed accommoda- 
tions for its members, it also contained the largest audi- 
torium in the city and was extensively used for large 
concerts and other entertainments. Plans for immediate 
reconstruction are being prepared, which will provide every 
modern equipment and will be an absolutely fireproof 
building. Its director is Theo. Mueller, 

nner 

The San Antonio Orchestra, composed of twenty-five 
professional musicians under the able direction of W. H. 
Smith, is giving the citizens of San Antonio much pleas- 
ure by its weekly concerts. Cc. D. M. 
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FRANCES ALDA GIVES TWO 
RECITALS IN LOS ANGELES. 


Popular Metropolitan Opera Prima Donna and Associates 
Present Attractive Programs—Symphony Season to 
Open—Various News Paragraphs. 

1110 West Washington Street, ’ 

Los Angeles, Cal., November 8, 19:3 5 
This week the attractions of the most importance were 
the two recitals by Alda, assisted by Frank 1: 
Forge, pianist composer, and Gutia Casini, cellist. The 


Frances 


programs for the two concerts were as follows: 


TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 4 


Rococo Variations Pschaikowsky 
{ » (Cas 
Lungi dal caro bene Secch 
Nymphs and Shepherds Purcell 
When the Roses Bloom... Reichardt 
Pastorale . eee . . . ° Carey 
Mme Alda 
Etude in A flat major : Chopin 
Two preludes ... ‘ ‘ : .+.-Chopin 
Frank la | ae 
Panis Angelicus ... m César Franck 
Prayer from Tosca Puccini 
Mme. Alda 
With cello obbligato by G. Casir 
Liebestraum ...... oi ; ; List 
Rhapsodie ... oe e ‘ ‘ Dohnany 
Frank la Forge 
Doch n.ein Vogel (first time) Sibeli 
Tausend Sterne (first time) Le Blex 
Lauf der Welt Grieg 


Wie mir’s weh tut. Rachmanino I 
Mme. Alda 
Chant du Menestrel Glazounow 
Tarantella ....... ‘ sours Piatti 


Gutia Casini 


Green ed . Debussy 

A des Oiseaux . Georges Hu« 

Like the Rosebud La Forg 

Expectancy .... La Forge 

An Open Secret Woodma: 
Mme. Alda 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 7, tor3 

Russian Fantaisie Davidoff 
Guta Casini 

Amarilli . «Caccis 


Je ne suis qu'une Bergere Philidor 


Wonne der Wehmuth : .. Franz 

Es hat die Rose sich beklagt Franz 

Jotschaft ........ ; Brahms 
Mme. Alda 


Nocturne Chopin 


Etude de Concert Mac Dowell 


Frank la Forge 


MRAM is > b'tn ove R. Strauss 
Before the Crucifix : La Forge 
Mme. Alda 
With cello obbligato by G. Casini 
Romance coll . La Forge 
Valse de Concert La Forge 
Frank la ge 
RAGE sive ** César Franck 


me here) Gretchaninow 


Serceuse (first t 
Soft Footed Snow (first time here Sigurd Lic 


Wolf-Ferrari 
Massenet 


Rispetto (first time here) 
Ouvre tes yeux bleus 


Gavotte from Manon . Massenet 


M me Alda 
pS pee La Forge 
BOROEED bcvcvctces Klengel 
‘ itia ( sir 
Storielle del Bosco Viennese Strauss-La Forge 
M me \lda 
ane 


The People’s Orchestra program for Sunday afternoon, 
Medea Overture,” 
Kipling’s 


November 2, 1913, was as follows 
Cherubini; symphonic (suggested by 
“Light That Failed”), C. E 
Serenade,” Paul Lacome; shadow dance “Dinorah,” Meyer- 
Blanche Ruby 


The two most interesting features of Sunday's 


poem 
Pemberton; “Spring Morning 
‘Semiramide,” 


beer, sung by 


Rossini. 


overture, 


program by the People’s Orchestra was the rendition of 


Mr. Pemberton’s symphonic poem, and the first appearance 


in public this season of Bianche Ruby, who is one of the 


local artists that proves our cosmopolitan character as a 


community. Her long residence abroad, where she was 


a prima donna at The Hague Opera and in other musica 


centers, places her im the artist class 
enue 
Ebell Club presented Estelle 


Hennion Robinson, 


Monday afternoon, the 
Heartt Dreyfus, assisted by Mrs. M 
accompanist, in a program of traditional and modern songs 
of Russia, that proved a veritable treat. While in Europe 
Mrs. Dreyfus made a special study of the Russian song 
literature, and brought back a wealth of unique things. 
Some of the things were folksongs that were not in any 
published form—the melody she jotted down as sung, and 
had it harmonized for accompaniment 

zn ne 

The Southern California Chapter of the 
of Organists gave the eleventh public service and recital 
on Monday night at the Temple B'nai B'rith 
Douglas, F. A. G. O., and Erskine H. Mead, organist and 
director of the choir at the Temple, 
ists, and the balance of the program was given by the 


American Guild 
Ernest 
were the organ solo- 


choir of Temple B'nai B'rith, composed of Celia David 


son, soprano; Kie Julie Christin, contralto, G. Haydn 





Some of the 
accompanied by a trio composed of 
Elsevon Grofe Menasco, William H. Mead, flute, 
violin, which added greatly to the effect. 


Jones, tenor, and Edwin House, baritone. 


numbers were 
cello; 
and Julius Kranz, 
The few remarks by Dr. Hecht served to elucidate the 
service to those who were not familiar with it, 
nere 

Che last week of the Tivoli Opera Company’s engage- 
ment at the Auditorium is given to “The Mascot,” and a 
most excellent production of that masterpiece of comic 
Rena 


opera it is. The piece is beautifully staged and sung 


Vivienne as Bettina, Sarah Edwards as Fiametta, Henry 
Santrey as Pippo and John Phillips as Frederick were each 
fine in their roles, and Thomas Leary as Rocco the farmer, 
and Walter Catlett, as Lorenzo the XVII, furnished no end 
of fun. It is to be regretted that the crowds of attractions 
both musical and dramatic this month resulted in smaller 
houses than this really superior company deserved. A run 
of light opera some time during a duller season would draw 
crowded houses. 
nee 

Much interest is centered in the opening concerts of the 
new Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra next Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, The rehearsals are in prog- 
ress and Mr. Tandler has the earnest assistance of Mr. Bee! 
ind Mr. Schliewen, his first and second concertmasters in 
the drilling of his men and the perfecting of the details 
while Mr. Toye is as busy with the business end of it 


Jane CaTHERWOOD 


Mile. Verlet’s Various Roles. 


years Mile 
America for a short tour t 


Verlet, who comes to 
} 


For a number of 


lis Season, has been known a 








ALICE VERLET 


a singer of great charm. Her glorious voice, highly per 


fected, is aided by great histrionic power, a remarkable 


personality, and unusual linguistic attainments. During 
last season Mile. Verlet participated in Thomas Beecham’'s 
English 


At her frequent concert appearances at Albert Hall and 


Mozart festivals, London, singing all her parts in 


Queen's Hall, London, and during her recent tour of Eng 
land as soloist with the London Philharmonic (January 


and February, 1913), she amazed her audiences by the 
perfect diction of her English 

During recent years Mile. Verlet has sung at the Paris 
Opera houses, at La Monnaie, Brussels, at Lyons, at Nice 
ind Monte Carlo, in the roles of Constance (“I! Seraglio”) 
Queen of the Night, Rosina (“Barber of Seville”), Thais 
Gilda, 


(“Hugenots”), 


Lakme, Manon, Marguérite, Dinorah, Queen 
Juliette, etc. 
During the winter of 1912 at the Paris Grand Opera 
Mile, Verlet sang Gilda to Titta Ruffo’s Rigoletto 

During the winter of 1909 at the Paris Trocadero, Mile 
Verlet 


Caruso 


appeared several times in concert with Enrico 

Mile. Veriet established a record by singing no less than 
thirty-six times in one season the Queen of the Night in 
Mozart's “Magic Flute’ This 


was in the fall of 1912 


at the Paris Gaite Lyrique. 


h will be heard for the first time 


Among the operas whi 
at Nice during the present season are “Parsifal,” “Rosen- 


kavalier,” and Massenet’s “Panurge 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERI- 
CAN COMPOSERS. 


Paul Ambrose. 
The Shoogy-Shoo . Mrs. Wallace Bailey, New York City 
The Shoogy-Shoo Mrs. Fred Trumpeter, Aurora, N. Y. 


The Shoogy-Shox Miss G. M. Quigley, Lowell, Mass 


Florence Newell Barbour. 


Awake, It Is the Day! Miss Alice Smith, New York City 
Awake, It Is the Day Hi. Roger Naylor, Trente N. J 
Marion Bauer. 

Over the Hills Mime. Gadsk Y< gstown, Oh 
Over the Hills Mme. Gadski, Madis Ww 
Over the Hills Miss Constance Purdy, Worcester, Mass 
Star Trysts Miss Char te I Wa Pa 
Star Trysts Miss Constance Pur hly misport, Mass 


The Summer Wis Miss Eva Emmet Wy Erie, Pa 
The Summer Wind Miss Fy I t Wycoff, New York City 


Gena Branscombe. 


ves (Che us Song 
Reed M r, New York Cit 
In Arcady by Moonlight (from T s Dia 
R. N J e, New York City 
The Morning Wind (f I S U 
RN ] t New k City 
Ould Doet Ma’‘Gint I os Eva ] r City 


O, Heart of Mine kK ‘ I k, Be Germany 
©, Heart of Mine Vernon A N Y { 

O, Heart of Mine M W fred ¢ ¢, Providence 
O, Heart of Mine Miss M M. Dougherty, Rockfor ii 


Mabel W. Daniels. 


Daybreak Karola Frick, We n, Germany 
Lonely Lies My Way Miss Cl te Poy K 
In the Dark Miss Cha t Pope BK 


Stephen A. Emery. 


Burst, Ye Apple Buds M i Fairy New York City 
Burst, Ye Apple Buds! 
Miss Catherine M. fF Clarksburg, W. \ 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 


The Sea M ( tine Mille Hart ‘ 
Song of Saul oO es FE. Latte r a: 
Seng of Saul WW i H ‘ 
Autumn \\ G. Hay. Chicas 
The Eagle Mise ¢ ne M weet I 
The Fagle Ch t l 

Henry K. Hadley. 
My Shadow M me I eff, New Y ( 
Sebeg Hétep (Egyptian War g)..Romeo | 


Victor E. Harris. 


The Blackbird M I Emmet W t, Erie, P 
The Blackbird Miss Eva } net W \ ' N. Y 


Frank Lynes, 


My King 1. Kio ( " 
Sweetheart, Sig N More \ iH. I ¢, Pocate 
Sweetheart I k s, I Chautauq » o 
Memoria George Hl. Ke j Pitt a 


John W. Metcalf. 


Little House o’ Dreams I I Walla Walla, W 
The Nightingale Has | e ff 

Miss He hoen! St. Josey fo 
Absent ( , N. Hent. New Y¥ k City 


Song of Spring Mis ] ence f ‘ \ ' N \ 
Song of Spring Mies ft , W 
The Gardener ! Kut Paige Walt Ma 
On the Shore M athbara W Der 
On the Shore \ | Bow p 


Edna R. Park. 


A Memory R t C. Cratty, New York ¢ 
Thy Name M Marie Langston, Washingt » « 


Mary Turner Salter. 


The Sweet o’ the Yea M J. Dexter, Auburt ! 

The Sweet the ¥ Miss Zora A haw. Fast Or 
Ward-Stephens. 

The Rose's Cup H. Roger Naylo I N 

The Rose's Cur \rthur J. Borg 

The Rose's Cus Miss Zor Shaw, I 0 

Hour of Dreams H. Roger N ) Ir 

Heur of Dreams P Hemus, Ne 

Hiour of Dreame Mise Z« \. Shaw, Fat 

Amid the Roses Hi. Roger Naylor, 7 

Summertime i. A 

Summertime M Z \ i Orar j 

Be Ye in Love with A } H. I ‘ Na a 7 t N 
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MARGARET HARRISON 22=2"2 


68 Vest 56th Sireet, New York 


MARIE MORRISEY Contratte 


_—-~come caenes tne na 


Carnegie Hall 
ANTONIA SAWYER 


LA RUE BOALS ===. 
cut DOVE Se. 


CARL EDOUARDE 


eees CONDUCTOR ..«.«>« 
121 West 42nd St.. New York 





New York 











Tel. 7529 River 


STEINBERG——-GOETZL 


TEACHER OF sucess COACH- EL Aeeranst 
METROFOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, SUITE 69- 
Krakauer Piano Used Tel. 7222 Bryan 


‘SAGGHETTI 


1426 Bwey.. Care Lesiey Martin 


Charles KU a2 


Accompanist 


Addresm Care of ROBERT MAC | LAREN 
221 Fourth Avenue - New York 


<EGAN(D<:E:= 


GREAT IRISH TENOR 











Vmberto 











Baritone 


Maoagement, Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘DUFAULT 


TENOR 
Address 338 West 23rd Street 





Tel. 7731 Chelsea 


hirian) AS SEAS IAT E 


ITALIAN PIANIST 
Avaliable entire season in concert 
Address: HABNSBL & JONES, Acolian Hall, 20 West 424 St., New York 
“Chickering Plano”’ 


8 ‘SAE TO Baritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 
ry Management: F. 0. RENARD 
467 Central Park West, New York Tel. 7371 River 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINVVAY HALL. NEW YORK, N. Y 
DAVID Be PIANISTE 
(Godowsky Pupil) 


WALTER ANDERSON 
New York 














enagement: 
171 West &7th Street 


HOLDING 


VIOLINIST 
With Nordica Australian Tour 

















CECIL FANNING sartose 
H. B. TURPIN sccompanis 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Naly and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address : H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 





VIENNA TO BE SCENE 
OF NEW PUCCINI WORK. 


He Plans an Opera of Old Vienna—Objects to 


Vienna, November 1, 1913. 

I have it on reliable authority that Puccini has inform:d 
the representative of our leading local organ, Neue Freie 
Presse, that the scene of his next opera will in all prob- 
ability be laid in Vienna and embody the characteristic 
features of life in this charming old city at what was 
perhaps its gayest and most improvident age,—the pictur- 
esque Biedermeier Period, to which Schubert in his flowery 
little “Wiener Walzer” paid such a graceful tribute. Here 
at least is an environment which—in drastic contrast to 
the garish tones of “The Girl of the Golden West”—should 
provide the “Frenchman of Italian composers” with ample 
material for those scenes which enable him to develop the 
sensuous, warm hued effects that become him best. 

eRe 

It would seem that I was not alone in comparing the 
plot of “The Girl of the Golden West” to a lurid cine 
matograph film. A local critic happened to twit Puccini 
on the subject, and the composer burst out with—“Why 
label the thing like that? What is life when 
you come to look at it, but a is 


altogether, 
‘film’! 
nee 
Perhaps Puccini is right. For a long time the principa 
operatic stages of the world looked askance at his work. 
They wanted his music, but his matter made them gasp 
The laws of supply and demand, however, are inexorable : 
the fascination proved too strong, and now at all events 
Puccini was the stronger, and he has won. 
nner 
I believe I mentioned last week that a selection by Bach 
was included by special request in the program of the 
inaugural festival concert in the new Konzerthaus, 
and sandwiched between Strauss’ “Prelude” and the 
“Ninth” symphony. It was the fantasie in G minor for 
the organ and its wonder world of remance was revealed 
in masterly manner by Professor Dittrich. 
nRre*e 
Wilhelm Bachaus gave his farewell concert here on 
Tuesday evening, October 28, in the great concert hall of 
the Konzerthaus. The program, superbly rendered, in 
cluded Beethoven's sonata, op. 110, Chopin’s ballade in G 
m'nor, nocturnes in C minor and G major respectively, five 
preludes (Rachmaninoff) and Rubinstein’s etude in C ma- 
jor. It was a repetition, an intensified repetition of the art- 
ist's triumph a fortnight ago at the Musikvereinshaus, and 
he must have found the prolonged enthusiasm a little em 
barrassing, for at the close the greater part of the audience 
formed a clamorous throng about the platform and refused 
to be comforted until five encores had been granted. 
mRnReR 
The celebration of Felix Weingartner’s fiftieth birthday 
took the form of an extraordinary Philharmonic concert 
in the great hall of the Musikvereinshaus on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 26, friends, followers and admirers were 
assembled to do him honor. The program was composed 
the conductor’s own works (the 
Beethoven fifth symphony excepted). Here at least is a 
prophet who is accepted in his own country, and on Sun 
day he had yet another opportunity of hearing how keenly 
that country deplores his protracted absences from it. He 
being, the popular idol without pose. His 
“Schifferliedchen,” “Doppelgleichnis” 
but the chief interest 
centered in the symphonic poem, “King Lear.” There was 
a touch of Liszt's influence—more in stylistic than expres- 
sive sense—to be traced perhaps in such passages as where 
the music reflected the most poignant parts of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy, but what composer could be expected to 
deny himself the chromatic opportunities afforded by the 
storm? Weingartner’s storm shrieks indeed, but there is 
elemental strength and breadth and dignity in the compo- 
sition, and a beautiful lyric motive of love running through 
the whole that lifts it out of the ruck of mere instrumental 
realism. Weingartner’s music somehow invariably appeals 
to me as eminently “gentlemanly.” The term is ridiculous, 
I admit, but I would entreat the reader to interpret it not 
in its stilted, but broader sense,—that of scrupulous selec- 
tion and the rigorous shunning of all that is conspicuous, 
trumpery or foreign. Harmony, sincerity, and freedom 
from affectation go far to make up the ideal individuality, 
no matter in what sphere, social, artistic or otherwise. 
Rarer 
Oscar Nedbal’s new operetta, “Polish Blood,” was pro- 
duced for the first time on Sunday, October 26, at the 
Carl Theater and scored a signal success. The plot is an 
ingenious inversion of “The Taming of the Shrew” idea. 
A rakish young Polish nobleman, immersed in debt, vigor- 


first 


where his 


almost exclusively of 


is that rare 
“Winternacht,” 


and others, 


songs, 
were a string of gems, 


ously’ refuses to avail himself of the “way out,” that is, 
marriage with the heroine, a wealthy commoner’s daughter. 
She thereupon disguises herself as a simple peasant girl 
and by dint of honeyed persuasion and sterling personal 
example induces him not only to change his wastrel mode 
of living, but also—mindful of her duty toward the tradi- 
tions of operetta and the success of the piece—to fall in 
love with her. It is a pleasing production. There was 
refreshing absence of pseudo-operatic effects, massed cho- 
ruses and the like. The action is harmoniously broken 
up into flowing moments and the libretto is coherent and 
well balanced, instead of being written round two or three 
songs and a waltz. The music is quite charming, light and 
airy, delicately worked out without a tinge of exaggeration 
or pretentiousness. It is more like the operetta of a by- 
gone age, and is attracting strong interest. 
nur 


The middle concert hall of the new Konzerthaus was 
crowded by an enthusiastic audience on Monday evening. 
October 27, and they followed the interesting program— 
“Sonata Evening,” Eugen d’Albert at the piano, Bea- 
trice Harrison, cello—with the liveliest appreciation. It is 
years since I heard Eugen d’Albert, artist and musician to 
the finger tips, and I enjoyed him thoroughly. I also car- 
ried away the same impression of something curiously 
aggressive and severely restrained. Force in reserve is a 
fascinating quantity. 

nemre 

Alfred Piccaver sang at his own concert in Buda-Pesth 
on Saturday, October 25. He is a favorite there as well 
as here, and came back well satisfied. 

nre 

[ spent a very pleasant evening on Saturday at Mme. 
Melville’s soiree musicale, where a number of guests had 
the pleasure of hearing a very promising pupil of hers 
play Beethoven's concerto in G major. Later on Marie 
Wittels, who is to play with the Tonkiinstler Orchestra, 
under the direction of Oscar Nedbal, on Monday evening, 
gave us Schumann’s concerto with feeling and insight. 

aeRe 

Florence Trumbull’s brilliant pupils, the Brailowsky 
children, Alexander and Sina, who are to play at their 
own concerts here on November 9 and 23, respectively, 
gave fresh proof of their astonishing ability yesterday 
afternoon, when they played several items from their 
prospective programs to a most appreciative audience at 
Miss Trumbull’s charming new atelier in the Landongasse. 

FRANK ANGOLD. 





On Organs, American and Canadian. 


[From London Musical News.] 

'n countries by no means conservative in their ideas, 
in fact always ready to consider any new scheme, one 
may naturally expect great advancement in organ building. 
So long as this advancement is confined to the interior 
work of the instrument this is very satisfactory. When, 
however, each individual builder has his own ideas as to 
the arrangements at the console, and constantly puts these 
ideas into practice, it will readily be seen what difficulties 
an organist on tour has to deal with. In many instances 
I fear that the builder, knowing the native desire for 
“something new,” introduces these so-called improvements 
at the console in the hope of securing the contract from 
the music committee by laying stress on “our patent de- 
vice, which is the very latest thing in organ building.” 
This applies more to the States than Canada, where the 
work is rather more on English lines. 

Regarding the consoles in the States, one rarely finds 
two builders with the same idea of the arrangement of 
even the draw stops. The generally accepted arrangement 
is so far reversed in many instances that one feels one 
ought to be “standing on one’s head,” so as to view them 
in the position previously accustomed to. Even when 
tablets are employed (and these are now becoming very 
general), many different forms are used, one builder (an 
Englishman, by the way) having them arranged in circular 
form in varied colors, giving the effect of a rainbow. In 
one such instance the organist, who was a Durham gradu- 
ate, admitted that he did not feel comfortable in playing 
any of his solos publicly under two weeks’ rehearsal, even 
though he was playing the instrument regularly. Most 
extraordinary of all was the abolition by one firm of both 
draw stops and tablets, in place of which an extra manual 
was added above the others. Each white key of this 
extra manual represented a register, the name appearing 
on the end of the key facing the performer. To bring 
the register “on,” the white key was placed down; to 
“release,” the next black key must be pressed down, It 
is satisfactory to note that the firm in question is more 
generally now adopting tablets. 





Stranger at the Opera—“Wasn’t that singer once in the 
ballet ?” 

“To be sure. First she danced twenty years, then she 
played the comic old woman in musical shows for ten years. 
Now she just sings.”"—Fliegende Biatter. 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY SEASON 
HAS OPENED AUSPICIOUSLY. 


Increased Attendance at Orchestral Concerts—Interest of 
School Pupils Aroused—Various Items Covering 
Recent Concerts and Recitals. 


St. Louis, Mo., November 9, 1913. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra presented its first 
program of the season on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
night. It is a pleasure to note that the attendance at the 
afternoon concert was considerably larger than it was at 
any similar performance last season. It is especially grati- 
fying to note that pupils from the public and private 
schools are augmenting in number. This is largely due 
to the fact that the orchestra has given free concerts in 
one of the high schools and this has attracted the atten- 
tion of the students. The hour has been fixed at three 
o'clock, which enables the public and private school pupils 
to go to the Odeon directly from their respective schools. 
This matter of attendance at the afternoon concerts has 
been a subject of considerable concern to the management. 
It seems now in a fair way to be satisfactorily settled in 
a natural way. The number of subscribers to the evening 
concerts has also grown. It is a well known belief that 
inhabitants of the State of Missouri “have to be shown,” 
even by their own possessions and productions. This has 
been well exemplified by the Symphony Society, for it has 
taken many years to convince the citizens of St 
that in this society they have an organization of which 
it may well be proud. This condition has been reached 
only by means of hard, aggressive, détermined work on 
the part of the devoted men and women who constitute 
its executive board. They have had many difficulties to 
cope with, in the face of much discouragement. Now they 
are rewarded by public approval, as well by a guarantee 
fund of $30,000 which is contributed by over two hundred 
persons, and which takes care of the deficit. By experi- 
ence the management has learned what paths are best to 
follow, and they are certainly being followed. 

There are a number of new faces in the orchestra, and 
when such changes are made it takes some time to obtain 
satisfactory results. Max Zach is always at his best in 
Beethoven, and his reading of the Seventh Symphony was 
most sympathetic, but there were many rough spots in 
it due to a lack of experience on the part of the players 
with the conductor’s methods, as well as a few second 
violinists being new to orchestral work. These will soon 
smooth down, however, for Mr. Zach is a painstaking 
drillmaster. The Siegfried Funeral March was a splendid 
tribute to a very distinguished St. Louisan, Adolphus 
Busch, who died recently. Mr. Busch was a liberal con- 
tributor to all artistic and philanthropic enterprises, and 
it may be safely stated that he was the best liked citizen 
of the Missouri metropolis. The Sibelius “En Saga” was 
a wierd, haunting work, half Finnish, half Oriental. It 
made a powerful impression. The healthy Academic Over- 
ture of Brahms made a most excellent close to the con- 
cert. Yvonne de Treville was, the soloist, and ac- 
quitted herself very well, despite a severe cold. She dis- 
plays consummate artistry in all she does and showed 
herself equally at home in the Handel and Verdi arias. 
The complete program was: 


Siegfried’s Death Music, from Die Gétterdimmerung....... Wagner 
(In memoriam, Adolphus Busch.) 





Louis 


Symphony No. 7, op. 92. ..- Beethoven 

Recitative and aria from L’ Allegro e a ‘Peasiesens. . Handel 

Symphonic poem, En Saga............. . eaceeees+ Sibelius 

Aria, Caro Nome, from Rigoletto. . iis gia baons Cane 

Overture, Academic Festival, op. 8 tia ae, . Brahms 
zee 


At the first Sunday afternoon popular concert several 
hundred persons were turned away from the Odeon who 
were unable to gain admittance. The success of these 
concerts is phenomenal. Max Zach plans his programs 
with rare taste, suiting the desires of his auditors, and 
never descending to anything vulgar or cheap. Hazel 
Eden Mudge, soprano, of Chicago, was the soloist and 
was most enthusiastically applauded. Her voice is both 
sweet and dramatic, and has been finely trained by that 
competent instructor, Hermann Devries. The program 
was as follows: 

Entrance of the Queen, from the opera ~_ of Sheba. .Goldmark 
Overture, Zanetta .....--..6«++ : ‘ sch ecavs sical 


Aria, Oh Mia Patria, from Aida... ...... 2.6 .cccc cece ee eeeee Verdi 
Suite Gaie (first time)....... Gabriel- Marie 


Songs— 
Sacrament Uses edi cckscbwed da eddete vbeves Mac Dermid 
er eee re ee i ebbeeekberbssccaas ... Ware 
Call Me No More ......... peeshedsues Cadman 
Selection from Sweethearts. ...........6.6.045- Herbert 
Waltz, Joys of Life. .......--..ccccseeeeeeene . Strauss 


Ernest Prang Stamm, organist of Holy Communion 
Episcopal Church, gave an organ recital Monday night un- 
der the auspices of the Missouri Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists. His program was: 


Marche Pontificale ... J. Lemmens 


satay ed nner Guilmant 


SIE. Sn ekcvinnd coche ack ouvednlcdah «suse bases absense Lemaigre 
PY pea wt oe nine vacbasebeniinnes ey sie eet tee . Chopin 
NE 56 sak 4 hunk Uda Gucké btbebcquah cheab Ceseseacdicts dd Harris 
Aria, Woe Unto Them, from Elijah. ...............-. Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Schutz. 
NE. Os MN cadnncicn ve ebknceeks besseteceaas Rachmaninot 
SPE Vsiunnatis Wht ons wiikey anbd hed ecuechasesoesducacee Th. Salome 
La Cinquantaine ........... a bGOoucctbevancedhueneess Gabriel-Marie 
PN i vie bcbi geet iesdkenbsccnedreummaeeaned ckcebene Zitterbart 
Fierce Was the Wild Billow. Harold Smith 
Mrs. Schute. 
I an a nds snp ddnecdincsdscduecsscedas . -Callaerts 
zee 


Harrison Williams, the gifted young pianist, has recently 
accepted the position of dean of the College of Music at 
Lindenwood College, made vacant by the departure of 
James T. Quarles, A. A. G. O. He gave his initial recital 
there Thursday evening, October 30, and was assisted by 
Florence Appy, soprano, the vocal instructor. The follow- 
ing was the program: 


Piano— 


Os Bk ass doco wane ba nna wedke - Brahms 
Pastorale (Angelus) -Corelli-Godowsky (1653-1713) 
en teen Rameau-Godowsky (1683-1764) 
Vocal, Hear Ye, Israel (from Elijah)............. . Mendelssohn 
Piano— 
Impromptu, F sharp............. Chopin 
Scherzo, C sharp minor........ Chopin 
Vocal— 
Traum durch die Dimmerung..... . Strauss 
UR 6 Sen kG kd hatin Wenwe 4 INES 4 Bede . . Strauss 
Piano— 
Au Bord d'une Source (At the Spring). . . Liset 
St. Francis de Paul Marchant sur less flots cw athlon ¢ on 
the Waves) ........ eWaeen rey nhote nas oeeue 
Vocal— 
Were My Song with Wings Provided........ ae ..- Hahn 
Piower FRR socccccccccecs aot ’ 5 ée .. Schneider 


A Spirit Flower eagneeeeeKs Campbell-Tipton 
Sunlight ......... ’ ceveuencene sc Were 
Grace Newton ‘Seevensen, qocempeniet 
nner 
An organ recital was given at the Lafayette Park Baptist 
Church, Thursday evening, November 6, by Adele Popp, 
organist, at which the following numbers were performed: 


PE. dh necectineccagadesessees Faulkes 
From Summer Sketches— 

Se AD bn panees coccetdeteosdoeses'ss Lemare 

The Bee ...... vad bdesaeddseeepecedsigns Lemare 
Baritone, Judge Me, 0 God. bRiddantdsasuendvanad ae -Dudley Buck 
DS anne dan aces acuiensedie wnt wead (iebeaguestes .W. S. Hoyte 
PIES Vbnds Uulscns bacon vabedine conkedbdenteumeets chsh . Sturges 
Baritone, The Lord Is My Light................. Allitsen 
March Pomtifienio ...csccosscccecss ; . .Lemmens 


The Strassberger Conservatories announce recitals for 
Monday and Tuesday nights of this week. Director Strass 
berger is highly pleased over the way his Northside and 
Southside institutions are flourishing, and his plans for the 
season are most comprehensive 

nae 

The first of the season’s monthly studio recitals by pupils 
of John Towers was given October 29. The following 
program was rendered 
BA ce ness ostrcddeesvaccetce ee ‘ «eee». Godard 


Ruth Sudholt. 


Pierrot > 6asdh oenee tne . Hutchinson 
Thelma Fairchild 
Thee I Think of, ee —aietes 
J. McFadden. 


Meyer-Helmund 


Oh, That We Two Were cts ; ‘ Mary Smith 
Nine R. Bennett and Rawes L. Browning. 
DEE; . navn wcceenielesenenitenehecece feethove: 
“Walter W. Goff 
Bete TEED « cdtkee chduncevsbbnedsapesiures ..HMard 
Panay M. Butterfield. 
Die heiden Grenadiere. pavnghnts dees .. Schumann 
R. H. Koch 
WORT OTD 0 coco nccassccchcccccesdcezcusetcocaccecs . .Offenbach 
Nina R. Bennett and Emma L. Browning. 
Recitation, Hamlet’s Advice to the Players. 
Mr. Towers. 
A Ges. PUG co ccccncmost sesusssovctes Harold 


etneandwne -Maude White 


Nina Ruth Bennett 
Ce A Ge FIO 5 nk bah bdect Sareadbsespareeccdcdnedianss <a 


E. F. Schumacher. 
E. R. Kroecer 


The Spring Song....... 





Festival Chorus to Sing “The Messiah.” 





The Festival Chorus of Columbia University will sing 
Handel's “Messiah” at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Wednesday evening, December 17, under the auspices of 
the Department of Extension Teaching, and directed by 
Prof. Walter Henry Hall. This chorus is composed of 
three separate societies, namely: The Columbia University 
Chorus (fourth season), the Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
(twentieth season), and the Yonkers Choral Society 
(eighteenth season), a total of over three hundred singers 
A full symphony orchestra will support the chorus, and 
the soloists will be: Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, soprano; Mme. 
Rost Why, contralto; Orville Harrold, tenor, and William 
Hinshaw, baritone (of the Metropolitan Opera Company). 





The new scene shifter was a goose; 
Oh, he was truly green, 

He went and cut the snow storm loose 

Above a parlor scene. 
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is the distinctive 
feature of the Stein- 
way Piano. :: 3: : 


Its rare 
purity and power of 
tone are possible only 


sweetness, 


because of the inherent 
musical instincts of its 
makers and their years 
of specialized training. 


| It is the master pro- 


duction of four gener 
ations of pianoforte 
experts — the recog- 
nized Standard Piano 
of the World. :: — :: 
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Ottilie Metzger’s Success in Breslau. 


nt festival concert in Breslau, Ottilie Metzger’s 
of all the many attrac 

great deal, as Mahler’s 

Ninth were featured 








TTILIE METZGER AND 
OR LATTERMANN 


uer General-Anzeiger says in 


nated the listeners with 
ou It is our wist 


future in the 


mentioning a recent 
he Literary Society 


hard Dehmel even 


Metzger’s incon 
he rendition of 

f Dehmel, of 
forn 


ws Mme. Metzger and 
La nan vith Enrico Caruso 
re.— ( Advertisement. ) 


Marion Green in Recital at Dubuque, Ia. 


been paid Marion Green, the 


it St 

yiment to the 
been heard 
has not af 
Ilis singin 
revelatio 


ears ago 
of singing 

to be found on 

s lyric and 

seasoned 

ginent Mr (.reen 
Haydn, Charpentier 
songs of the last part 
priate and delightful; 
singing of “Mother 
led very materially 


lelegraph- Herald, 


His accompanist, 


Busy Pittsburgn Tenor. 


‘ttsburgh tenor. has just beeun 
tive season, Mr. Earnest in 
with Orpheus Club, Cincin 

ianapolis; Atlanta, Ga., festival; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Harmc nic 
Chautauqua (the largest in 

und colleges and the Cin 
Cleveland Symphony Or 

hestra and various other 


erous societies and 


Fanning’s Successful Season. 


given n September 30, Cecil 
H. B. Turpin, opened a con 
very busy in the ful 
it this early period 
yen, and Mr. Tur 
nuinually obliged to 


i nallager®r, 


refuse offers for engagements which come in from every 
part of the United States. The present Fanning-Turpin 
bookings will necessitate their being on tour until the lat- 
ter part of June, 1914. 

The recent recital on November 5 in Indianapolis, Ind., 
represented the third return engagement in that city. 
During the past week Mr. Fanning has given recitals in 
St. Paul, Indianapolis and Toronto 





MAUD POWELL AND YOLANDA 
MERO PLAY AT PORTLAND. 


Presented in the Steinert Series of Concerts—Rossini Club 
Meeting— Other Concerts. 
Portland, Me., November 13, 1913 

The Steinert series was inaugurated at City Hall on 
October 27 with a splendid concert given by Maud Powell, 
violinist. The opening number, Grieg’s G major sonata 
for violin and piano, in the hands of such artists as Mme. 
Powell and Mine. Méré, received an admirable read- 
ing Both these soloists were newcomers here and 
neither could have desired a more enthusiastic reception. 
Mme. Powell was best liked in her group of shorter num 
bers, of which the Beethoven “Minuet” was especially de- 





LIBRETTO PRIZE. 


In order to facilitate the efforts of American 
composers to obtain a suitable libretto for the 
$10,000 prize competition offered by the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, the Musical Courier 
offers a prize of $200 for the best libretto on an 
American subject which shall conform to the 
regulations of the above mentioned prize compe- 
tition, 

These conditions are as follows: 

I—The librettist must be a citizen of the United 
States; 

IIl—The opera must be grand opera, one, two 
or three acts, but must be of such length that the 
entire performance will not exceed three and one- 
quarter hours including intermissions; 

Il1I—The libretto must be in English, and the 
text be worthy of the sponsorship of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 

The librettos to be submitted for the Musical 
Courier prize must be received by us before De- 
cember 31, 1913; and the prize will, if possible, be 
awarded before January 31, 1914. The libretto 
will remain the absolute property of the author. 
The Musical Courier arrogates to itself no rights 
of any kind whatsoever. In order that the re- 
quisite anonymity should be preserved, the name 
of the author of the winning libretto will be made 
public, but not the title of his work. 

If the author of the prize-winning libretto de- 
sires, the Musical Courier will make an effort to 
place him in communication with a composer 
who will set the work to music. 

Manuscripts must be marked “Libretto Prize” 
and include full name and address of the author. 

N. B.—It need scarcely be added that the Musi- 
cal Courier Prize is in no way associated with the 
prize offered by the National Federation of Musi- 
cal Clubs. 











lightful. Two encores, Bach’s “Air for G String” and 
Hardel’s “Largo,” with Mr. Macfarlane at the organ, were 
accorded hearty applause. Mme. Méro’s playing of the 
Liszt “Liebestraum” and “Rhapsodie No. 2” was brilliant, 
and her Chopin numbers were interesting. A variety of 
tone color, from the most delicate staccato to a fortissimo, 
so tremendous as to astound (though always musical), 
are at Mme. Méré’s command to employ at will, enabling 
her to express her every emotion with the greatest ease. 
Her charming personality and individuality of interpreta- 
tion established her at once in the list of Portland's fa- 
vorites. Mr. Murphy’s voice and art have broadened per- 
ceptibly since his first appearance here three years ago. 
The phrasing and enunciation were especially worthy of 
commendation in all that he essayed. Mr. Murphy's ren- 
ditions of the Massenet aria from “Griselidis” and of 
Strauss’ “Allerseelen” were particularly fine. Francis L. 
Moore proved an acceptable accompanist 
RRArR 

On the evening of October 30, Will C. Macfarlane, mu- 

nicipal organist, gave the first recital of the annual sub- 


scription series at City Hall. He was assisted on this oc- 
casion by Hans Kronold, ‘cellist. 
nemRre 

The Rossini Club held its first public meeting for the 
season in Pythian Hall on October 31. 

nee 

The second concert of the Steinert series, styled “An 
Evening of Song,” was given November 10, with the fol- 
lowing soloists: Inez Barbour, soprano; Nevada van der 
Veer, contralto; Evan Williams, tenor, Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone. In place of the programed aria from 
“Boheme,” Mr, Williams substituted “If With All Your 
Hearts” (“Elijah”), in compliance with many requests. 
This and his other numbers for the evening were sung 
with intense feeling and in individual style. Miss Bar- 
bour proved herself a reliable singer, her most effective 
work being done in the Lehmann song-cycle, “In a Per- 
sian Garden,” which occupied the last half of the pro 
gram. Mme. van der Veer’s rich contralto was heard 
to advantage in “D’Une Prison” by Panizzi, and in her 
encore to the song group, “A Little Winding Road” (Ro- 
nald). Her interpretations were excellent. Of Reinald 
Werrenrath’s perfect control of his smooth, mellow, bari- 
tone, his beautiful legato, clear enunciation, and sound 
musicianship, much might be said. One may always rest 
assured that anything he attempts will be done in his char- 
acteristic, finished manner, with every attention given to 
detail. Mr. Werrenrath is a great favorite here, and his 
return is always anticipated with pleasure. A word must 
be added in praise of Charles A. Baker’s unusually fine 
accompaniment. a 

Christine Miller an “Educational” Recitalist. 

Christine Miller that versatile artist, is in great demand 
as an “educational” recitalist. Famous universities and 
colleges all over the country are continually requesting her 
program. 

Among Miss Miller’s many bookings for the season are 
engagements to present recital programs before the fol- 
lowing universities, colleges, and schools: Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and Lawrence Universities; Radcliffe, Bethany, 
and Coker Colleges; the State University of Iowa; Miss 
Masters’ School at Dobbs Ferry; the Francis W. Parker 
School of Chicago; the Woman's College of Jacksonville, 
Ill.: the College of Industrial Arts of Denton, Tex.; 
Miss Cowles’ School for Girls at Hollidaysburg, Pa.; St. 











CHRISTINE MILLER ON BOARD SS. “CLEVELAND,” 


Returning from her five months of rest in Europe 


Joseph’s Academy at Greensburg, Pa., and the Sweet 
Briar Institute of Virginia. 





King Clark Pupil for Charlottenburg Opera. 


Fritz Krauss, who is now singing at the Municipal Opera 
in Danzig, he being the first leading tenor there, has just 
heen engaged by the director of the Charlottenburg Opera 
for the season of 1914. His engagement is the result of 
a very successful debut made on that stage as Fenton in 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” Kraus, who is 
a pupi! of King Clark, will sing all the principal lyric tenor 
roles at the Charlottenburg institution. 


Gertrude Auld Changes Recital Date. 


Gertrude Auld has changed the date of her song recital 
from November 20 until the evening of December 12, in 
\eolian Hall, New York. 
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15,000 APPLAUD TETRAZZINI IN LONDON. 


Famous Diva Delights by Her Wonderful Coloratura Vo- 
calism and Charming Manners. 








Crystal Palace was the scene of one of the most bril- 
liant musical events London has witnessed in some time, 
when Luisa Tetrazzini made her appearance there re- 
cently with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry 
Wood. The diva’s welcome was one long to be remem- 
bered by those present; the large audience expressed its 
satisfaction in overwhelming applause. It was a triumpk 
such as few artists have experienced in London, and the 
praise bestowed upon the prima donna by the London 
critics was quite unusual. 

Brief paragraphs culled from London press reviews, 
too long to be quoted here in full, follow and give but a 
vague idea of the success won by Mme, Tetrazzini: 

As was only to be expected, the arts of the coloratura singer were 
exploited, to the huge delight and astonishment of her hearers, and 
it goes without saying that encores were as numerous as ever 
These, with the exception of “Voi che sapete,” were all given in 


English, and included “Swallows “The Last Rose of Summer” 





and “Home, Sweet Home.” jouquets innumerable were sl 





upon the prima donna.—London Standard 

Needless to say the audience was highly delighted with the prima 
donna’s diction and graceful acknowledgment of British minstrelsy, 
even more delighted with her wonderful voice, and they were moved 
to absolute frenzy by its supreme agility, which quality found ample 
scope in such hardy favorites as “Ah! fors e lui,” the jewel song 
from “Faust,” and Venzano’s trite waltz sone, “Ah! che assorta.” 


Her encore numbers were: “Swallows,” “Voi che sapete,” “The 


Last Rose of Summer” and “Home, Sweet Home 


Baskets and bouquets of flowers were laid at her feet, Mme 





Tetrazzini acknowledging the honors showered on her wi a dis 
regard of the conventions typical of the Southern temperament.- 


London Daily Telegraph. 


She was, indeed, in perfect re nd she sang the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust,” “Ah! fors e lui” from “La Traviata,” and Venzano's 
trivial but very difficult valse, ““Ah! che assorta,” with an ease and 


grace which even she kas never surpassed Naturally enough, her 


audience was not content with the three songs set down in the pro 
gram, and she had to give, as encores, Cowen’s “Swallows,” Mozart's 
“Voi che sapete,” “The Last Rose of Summer” and “Home, Sweet 


Home She was inclined to make the Mozart air rather unduly 


sentimental, but otherwise she was at her greatest.—London Daily 
Telegraph. 

But although the program was thoroughly popular and there were 
nany temptations, Mme. Tetrazzini did not merely play to the gal 
lery. She even sang with reserve where one might have expected 
some of those hints of dramatic action which operatic singers often 


find it so difficult to resist on the concert platform, and one of the 


most delightful bits of singing in the concert occurred in “Voi, che 
sapete,” which was given as an encore after the scena by Verdi, 
and was taken quite simply and naturally In this and in Cowen’s 


“Spring Song,” which was given after the air from Faust, the purity 
of the singer's tone when unforced was noticeable, and even in th 
by Venzano and “Ah! fors e lui 


her voice had very little of the hard edge which was sometimes 


most showy passages of the vals 





doticeable when she sang in Covent Garden Its flexibility was as 
striking as ever nd that alene thoroughly deserve the applause 
und the flowers which the audience gave her on Saturday I lon 
limes. 

Mme. Tetrazzini was in excellent vice and in the highest spirits, 
md =. . the facility in the Wwatura songs was as re k 
able as ever London Star 

Mme. ,Tetrazzini’s concert at the Crystal Palace on Saturday 


hiteedltene a great popular success, for the famous singer proved 
to be in excellent voice.—London Daily News 

The audience which assembled at the Crystal Palace on Satur 
day afternoon to welcome Mine letrazzini was such as is rarely 
seen there except at Handel Festivals . The famous prima 
donna was in her most gracious mood, and there was a good deal 


of the personal element in the welcome t 


t was accorded her. She 





executed the brilliant trills and runs of the “Jewel Song,” “Ah! 


fors ¢ lui” and Venzano’s ‘Al che astorta” in a most cheerful 
und consummately easy fashion, and showed that the wonderful 
oice has even increased in sweetness of tone in the more sober 
melodies,. “Home, Sweet Home” and “The Last Rose of Summer,” 


which she sang in English Hlowever, these last do not svit her 





so well as florid Italian airs, of which she is undoubtédly the great 
est living exponent -3>'9 Mme letrazzini was overwhelmed 
with bouquets from her entranced audience Londor y Graphic, 

Her performance of the familar aria was, as on former occasions, 
very effective, and chiefly remarkable for the ease of the singer's 
vocalization Iler voice had its accustomed brightness in the middle 


register —London Daily Chronicle 


Tetrazzini, 


1 supported by the Queen's 
Sir Henry J]. Wood, would give a con 





The announcement 





Hall Orchestra, cond: 
cert yesterday afternoon at the Crystal Palace attracted a buge audi 


ence that well filled the spacious center t nd occupied about 





half the seats in the great Handel Orchestra letrazzini was 


splendidi voice, and interpretations of the “Jewel Song” from 





“Faust,” “Ah! fors e lui” from “La Traviata and Venzano's waltz, 


“Ah! che assorta.” were distinguished by true prima donna features 
Whether it was owing to the acoustic qualities of the building or to 


recent study, there was a noticeable increase in volume in the medium 





of the artist’s voice. This was particularly in evidence in “Ah! fors 
e lui” and in “Voi che sapete,” given as an encore. Other extra 
songs were Henschel’s “Spring.” “The Last Rose of Summer” and 


“Home, Sweet Home,” the*version of the last named not being so 


reflective of the “simple life” as the original London Referee 


Mme. Tetrazzini herself, evidently in the best of humors, and 


obviously hited with ber reception, chose for her items 





“Jewel Song” from “Faust,” “Ah! fors « nu” from “Traviata 


and a trivial and florid valse song 





tricks of vocalization that ave pert 
fancy of a large public were again in ev 
encores were adequately prepared for These included Cowen's 
“Spring Is Coming” and Mozart's Voi che sapete London 
Observer 





Enthusiasm supreme marked the appearance of Mme. Tetrazzis 
yesterday afternoon at the Crystal Palace The warmth of 
reception was the more cor l, owing to this being her only ap 





pearance in London during this sea 





She was accompanied by the QOue« Hall Orchestra, with Sis 

















Henry Wood as conductor The program opened with Wagner's 
Meistersinger” from the orchestra, and was followed by 
“l’s “Jewel Song,” in which Mme. Tetrazzini s ! ense 

applause . Repeated applause then resulted in three « 

songs from the famous singer, who br tears ) y eyes | 

her rendering of Home, Sweet Home.”’—Lond Bu 

The prima donna herself | ght f \ 1 the “Jewel Song” f 
‘ nod’s “aus and the re« i Ah! fors « 1 out 


























Copyright, 1912, by Terkelson & Henry, San I sco, Ca 
LUISA TETRAZZINI 

f La 7 sta and ev t \l } > f Ve 
zano, pieces giving full scope for v ety { expre and at 
same time for wal display say that Mme. Tetra 
was in excellent form will at once mvey at ca of the al 
treat provided fo her admirers The pearly perte f t 
vocalization, the flawless finis with which she led tt 
phrases, and the silvery clearance f he tones ‘ ‘ t 
delight to the ear Needless to say she was repeatedly i, 
Mozart's “V« he sapete” and “The Last, Rose of Summer” be 
among the additional numbers w ‘ she favor e house 
London Pall Mall Gazette 

She sang Sir |! H. Cower “The Swallows “ exquisite 
yuality of tome that gave the t " ne a greate eaning than 
t might otherwise possess He ext her was the fan sria 
from Verdi's “La Traviata,” Ah! fors ¢ | nw there was 
again beauty of tone if not perfect AI ness exec 
intr t of the now stor E flat in alt t i 
pletely won he rude t ri g \ ¢ sapete 
from Mozart's “Nozz Figar witl archness, but 
some restramt, scarcely npensate i t th fa expre 
she employed Her wt of her ‘ alse f great 
account, “Ah! che assorta,” by Venzas i to a was added 
first “The Last Rose eS ‘ F ! f se 
that had been presented t her a he t! offerings j 
finally “Home, Sweet Hor hoth of the eer heat wore P 
the English language He wonderf mar f expressior 
acryry s< ‘ sent ent t 
by the curious accomy ent supplic Both these songs 

7 arm « t th ! ¢ t te | 
with the most nd re I he A erie of expe 
mental har t | | t ; tten 4 ¥ 
mee with the 1atural ale y I an M W 
Post 

Recent cable reports tell of Mme. Tetrazzini’s great 
success in Budapest, Vienna, and other lsuropean cities 





Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


RENOWNED 
AMERICAN 


the announcement has also been made of her re-engage- 
ment for the same English tour next year 

Mme. Tetrazzini will arrive in this country in December 
to begin an American tour which will not only take her 
} 


across the continent to the Pacific Coa but also into 


ice in this country is awaited with 


Canada. Her appeara 
great interest ( Advertisement.) 


Mystery of Hebrew Music. 


From the Los Angeles Graphi 
recital given under the Guild of Organists, at 
the choir of 


the church presented ten or a dozen selections from its 


At the 
, 


B'nai B'rith Temple, last Monday even 





repertoire as examples of the modern Jewish service. The 


music of these was by Gounod, Sabin, Spicker, Stark and 


thers. The music of the modern Jewish service is largely 





tinged by the surrounding conditions nationality and 


education. The same psalms are sung in a different man- 


ner by Germany, Polish, Spanish or Portuguese Jews 


There is much difference of « riginal ren 


hn as to the 





dition of the Temple service and there seems to be no 
court of final appea he twenty times that Jerusalem 
was harried and the great catastrophe that drove a mere 


remnant of the tribes into alien lands must have destroyed 
all but fragments of what was a great national art 


For fifteen hundred years there went up from the tem 


pie a musical service that was the highest expression of 
Who can tell 


ecortes, but 1 positive answer can not 


man of that day What remains of it 


[here are various t 








be given To illustrate s, take the one word “Selah 
It was found frequently in the Psalt What does it 
mean I tind seventeen differetr xplanat n by as many 
different writers Hebrew mus Prof Dickinson says 
that “perhaps a few notes may surviv f the ancient 
service “a splinter from ghty edifics The f 
tradition declares The ntonations used in the ritua int 
are survivals from the temple at m ey 
are certainly Oriental in aracte \ cient " 
they date to the time of David proved n é 
disproved But the traditional phrases give a comp 
something on which to base his temp! mpositions, s ] 
he wish to keep a traditional atmosphere. And when su 
able composers as those mentioned abov ire used. the re 
sult is musically interesting in a double sense. On the other 
hand, too, often, the Genti hurch mu ha ng I 
ecclesiastical dignity or lidity of phrase tructure 
Much of it is written to entertain the audience and pu 
tuate a service vhicl eT se might be t porh n 
haracter 

Alma Gluck’s Plans. 

\lma Gluel ibe ] ‘ ‘ 4 
wit Ni eve Semly N ! ; 
London Sympl y r r r i Lar 
don Ronald in Queer Hal n Sa , iftert 
November 22. Before sailing fr | " 
of the month Miss Gluck t : 
mportant neert n R " Thy ] hit 
in which she first captivated e¢ London p 

“Mascot” Is a Mascot. 

Perhaps, if Audran had written h Ma f n recent 
‘ he would : a illed tal At Ie ‘ 

has ecome that with the dded humor n it } the 
Tivoli company playing at the Auditoriun This third of 
a century old piece, by its bright and catchy airs, simple 
enough to remain in the not ver ru il mind, has kept 
its piace in the lig rep | Angeles Gr 

Zoe Fulton to Appear with Gadski. 

Zoe Fulton ntralt Pitt rah eer ged 
t ippear vith Mme. The Messial t e given 
I the Mendels n ‘ t } t lar f M 
Fulton will al give n D mbe n Toled 
Ohi 

Knick—How do you kn that he a f 

Knock Well r Ca y nglist e 9 ne and 
then I heard hin he hole f tl tar Spangled 
Banner,” and n itive Amer f nd hat,—¢ y 
News 

What kind of a ne thood do y ' 

: “= it 
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Now Booking For American Tour 1913-1914 
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LUDWIG SCHMIDT 


VIOLINIST 


1461 | Broadway: 3 a New York Ctly 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Loodiog Ts Udy Opere Comiaue, ann 
Vocal Stadio: 28 West 


“. BLACKMORE = 


ADDRESS: ROOM 403 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 


ALIGE HUTGHINS BAKER 
PIANIST ee ed 


Exponent of the Leschetizky School, Vien fter Oct. ist,. 
703 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 63 West "30th St, fe York City. 


Alice PRESTON 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Yas Broadway, New York 














Manegement: 


WILLIAM TEN OR 
Soloist Woreester Festiva! 
0. J, EHRCOTT, 
156 Fifth Ave., Per: 


Personal Address: 6] Hamilton Place, New York sonal Representative 


FRANCIS ROGERS ~~ 


CHARLTON 
Cerneato Het 





R ecttal, “Oratorio. Concert 


EDWARD COLLINS 


PIANIST 
On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
LILLIAN 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
Studios, 1046-1048 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio, {Recital 








Concert, 


Management: Mr. Mare Lagen, 600 Filth Ave. New York City 





Evan WILLIAMS 


+ EB N oO R 
AKRON - 
Management, The Weltesha Musical Bureau 


. OHTO 





MME. 


ist OL.ITZKA 


ICELEBRATED RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 


Cevent Garden, London; Metropolitan, Chicago} 
and Beeston Opera Companies. 


for C rts, Oratorios and Musicales. 


k. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 
European Tour Season 1913-14 


Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Louis le Grand Paris 





eucteena 
Management : 

















JULIA 





In America 
after January 
ist, 1914 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION, ANTONIA SAWYER 
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MILAN HEARS VERDIS 
COMIC OPERA AGAIN. 


“Falstaff” Revived ‘Successfully at La Scala— 
Talented Americans—A Musical 
Medico. 

Milan, Italy, October 30, 1913. 

“It takes as great genius to write comedy into music 
as tragedy” said a good musician to me after having heard 
“Falstaff” given an excellent performance by the forces 
of La Scala. 

nner, 

And how true that is can readily be seen if one com- 
pares the number of compositions written by serious com- 
posers when they are in a light mood with their works 
of dramatic intent, as witness, for example, Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” and “Tristan,” Verdi's “Othello” and 
“Falstaff,” and Claude Debussy’s “Pelleas et Melisande” 
and his charming group of piano pieces, “In the Children’s 
Corner.” 

mar, 

“Falstaff,” unquestionably, is the product of genius, over- 
flowing, as it is, with wit and humor in libretto and music. 
The orchestral part is a ripple of laughter with an occa- 





From the Theosophical Path. 
VIA XX SETTEMBRE, AND THE MONUMENT TO 
QUINTINO SELLA, ROME. 


sional dash of suggested grimness in humor. Like the 
previous productions which I have seen at La Scala. this 
season, this was superbly staged. The out of door scenes 
of the first act and that which comprises 
the last act were truly idyllic. “Falstaff,” of English ex- 
traction, must have English surroundings, and the de- 
servedly far-famed beautiful estates of Albion lose naught 
of their charm by being transplanted, in part, to the stage 
of La Scala. Especially in the scene of the last act is 
one pleased by the drift of moonlight through great over- 
spreading oaks and beeches, and the shadows cast by bush 
sign of habitation to disturb this majesty of 
Antonio Scotti did the part of the fat hero satis- 
factorily. I saw two presentations of “Falstaff’ and at 
the premiere had the pleasure of hearing Lucrezia Bori 
as Nanette. How lovely is her voice and what grace and 
charm are in her acting. She substituted twice for Lidia 
Lauri, who was indisposed, but the latter now has returned 
to her work and, while as acceptable as Bori, is, 
nevertheless, most satisfying in the part. 
nere 
This long season of Verdi opera has still two weeks to 
run, then we shall have Wagner for awhile. “Parsifal” 
will have its Italian premiere in Italy soon and an Ameri- 
can (Edward Johnson) will sing the title role. 
RRR 
another successful American singer, 
Lucille Lawrence. She sang at Varese this summer, where 
her work was much admired by an American impresario 
who wished to engage her for his company. Having, how- 
ever, contracts in Italy for this winter she will remain 
here another season, although she may appear at Covent 
Garden in the Spring. In December, at Bologna, before 
the most critical of Italian audiences, she will create the 
title role in a new opera entitled “Javanese”—the first work 
of a young Italian, by name Menegazolli, who, is, un- 
fortunately, an invalid and so constricted in movement as 
never to have been able to go to hear any public music 
whatsoever. For this reason his talent is, more or less, 
untouched and uncircumscribed by that of others and his 
music, therefore, ought to spring from a source wholly 
inspired. Rodolfo Ferrari will direct this premiere and 
his enthusiasm regarding the score is undeniable. 
nee 
After her season at Bologna Miss Lawrence goes to 
Genoa to appear with Bonci in “Un Ballo in Maschera.” 
nRe 
Then there is Dr. L. Andres, whose splendid heroic 
tenor will bring him to prominence ere long. Primarily 
he was a doctor with no musical education, yet possessing 


as the second one 


with no 
Nature. 


not 


Recently I met 


a remarkable voice and fine musical intuition. Some 
music lovers heard him and persuaded him to go abroad 
and study. He was under the care of Jean de Reszke last 
year and will return to him this winter. This great mas- 
ter predicts a fine future for Andres. 
nee 

Jewell Robb, besides possessing a lovely soprano voice, 
is unusually gifted in dramatic talent. Another two years 
will find her a successful prima donna. 

FRANKLIN RIKER. 





PADEREWSKI DISAPPOINTS 
BUFFALO MUSIC TEACHERS. 


Pianist Does Not Play Advertised Program—Rubinstein 
—“Elijah” to Be Sung 


Telephone North 1445 J, } 
819 Richmond Avenue, 
Buffale, N. Y., November 8, 1913. 

Paderewski gave a recital in Buffalo on November 3, at 
Elmwood Music Hall. Many were compelied to stand 
throughout the entire program, which was not that adver- 
tised. Some disappointment was felt at the change, teach- 
ers having prepared their pupils for the program an- 
nounced earlier. That given was prelude and fugue in 
A minor, Bach-Liszt, Schumann’s “Carneval,” Chopin’s “E 
major nocturne, opus 62, the B minor mazurka, and the 
B flat minor sonata, closing with two études by Liszt, 
“Waldesrauschen” and “Campanella.” The performance 
was marred by a too strenuous fortissimo. Aside from 
that, the lovely singing tone, vivid coloring, crisp staccato, 
and many other excellences made the performance one 
long to be remembered. 

nue 

Mrs. William Hart Boughton has entered the -field of 
musical management and has arranged for a number of 
interesting recitals this season. Franz Egenieff, the famous 
German operatic and concert baritone, was to have ap- 
peared on Thursday evening, November 6, but owing to 
illness was unable to sing. It is announced that he will 
be heard later in the season. Other artists to be brought 
here by Mrs. Boughton are Vera Barstow, violinist, on De- 
cember 10, and Ottilie Metzger, contralto, on February 20. 

nere 

The Rubinstein Club, a singing organization composed 
of women, under the direction of Mrs. Gilbert Brown 
Rathfon, has begun its sixth season with an aciive mem- 
bership that is largest in its history. Regular rehearsals 
are held Thursday mornings in the Twentieth Century 
Club building and are very well attended. 

RRR 

As previously announced, the Clef Club, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Jury, will sing Mendelssohn's “Elijah” on 
January 8. The soloists who will assist are Horatio Con- 
nell, baritone; Reed Miller, tenor; Mrs. Alfred Jury, so- 
prano, and Margaret Adsit Barrell, contralto. One 
seldom has the opportunity to hear these great works well 
performed and the rendition of the “Elijah” oratorio by 
so excellent a chorus as the Clef Club will, no doubt, attract 
a large audience. 

nee 

Mrs. Alfred Jury has removed her studio from her resi- 
dence, 212 Highland avenue, to the Kinne Building on the 
corner of West Utica and Main streets. Frequent studio 
recitals at which she will present her pupils are made possi- 
ble by the larger studio and students will benefit by this 
decided advantage. 

near, 

At the evening meeting of the New York State Federa- 
tion convention in Elmwood Music Hall on Thursday, 
November 13, the Rubinstein Club will give the following 
musical program under the direction of Mrs. G. B. Rath- 
fon: Suite Venezia, by E, Nevin; a solo by Mrs. Rathfon, 
and Wagner's “Spinning Chorus” from the “Flying Dutch- 
man.” gf 

nee 

Mai Davis Smith announces a series of four cham- 
ber music concerts in private houses by Ethel Newcomb 
pianist; Jan and Boris Hambourg, violinist and cellist. The 
concerts will take place within a few weeks. 

Cora Jutta Tayior. 





Hammerstein Incorporates. 


The Hammerstein American Opera Company, Inc., last 
week filed organization papers in Albany with the Secre- 
tary of State, in which its objects are set forth: To engage 
in the business of giving grand opera in the City of New 
York and other cities and towns in the United States and 
elsewhere. The capital stock is $1,000, and the directors 
named are Harry Hammérstein, Isaac A. Levy, Joseph G. 
Switzer, Mark J. Katz, and George T. Van Valkenburgh. 





The Vienna opera produced in October “Traviata,” 
“Iphigenie en Aulide,” “Rosenkavalier,” “The Masked 
Ball,” “The Flying Dutchman,” “Tiefland” and “Boheme.” 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
TO'APPEAR AT DES MOINES FESTIVAL. 





Famous Orchestra and Large Choir Will Be Leading Fea- 


ture of Two Day Event Next May--Children’s Operetta 
Produced—Harold Bauer Gives Piano Recital. 

Des Moines, Ta., October 31, 1913 
Highland Park College of Music announces a musical 
festival for next spring. Frang Nagel, dean of the col- 
lege and director of the Des Moines Philharmonic Choir, 
has, with difficulty, persuaded the New York Philharmonic 
The festi 
val will be given on the evenings of April 14 and 15 with 
one matinee. 


Orchestra fo place Des Moines on its itinerary. 


The entire choir of two hundred voices will 
Dean Nagel feels he 
has accomplished something in securing a date with this 
orchestra and Des Moines will accord it a hearty wel- 


sing at the evening performances 


come, for the appearance of such a large New York organ- 
ization contributes greatly to advancing our city to the 
first rank as a musical 


centre. This is the first city to 


be visited west of Chicago by the Philharmonic Society. 
\ special train will bring the famous orchestra from Mil 


waukee to Des Moines. 


nRre 

The operetta “Lost Princess Bo-Peep” made a great 
hit. with its pretty music, clever acting and well trained 
vroups of children, when it was given last week at the 
\uditorium. The production was a great success from 
every point of view and netted a large sum for the 
Wom.n's and Children’s Hospital, for whose benefit it 
was given. Hortense Reynolds directed the whole 
affair and is to te congratulated upon its success, for it 


certain'y must be a nerve racking, patience trying perform 


ance to direct such a number of untrained persons to 


Mrs 


appear before the public Reynolds was fortunate, 
however, in securing those with well trained voices for 
the more important roles. Jessie L. Gaynor, who 


wrote the music for this operetta, witnessed its presenta 
tion and must have been highly gratified at its success. 
Mrs. Gaynor is a we'll known writer of children’s songs 
and relates an interesting incident which first inspired her 
to write such works. One day her daughter, Rose—now 
a young lady, and who delightfully illustrates her mother’s 
“Is it 


sweet 


songs—came home from kindergarten and asked: 


nice to sing ‘Ain't it pleasant riding with 
heart in a sleigh?’"’ Miss 
English had led her to believe that form o 
swear word. partially at 
least, the world owes the production of the beautiful songs 
of this author. 

Mrs. Gaynor has been, extensively entertained while in 
the city 


your 
Rose's careful instructions in 
“ain't” was a 
So to this trivial circumstance, 


Ree 


A large audience at the Congregational Church Monda 
night was charmed with Harold 
the masters. It was a “feast of 
soul,” as it were, in a piano recital. Frederick 
Ogden has the honor of having brought this artist to Des 
Moines. 


Sauer'’s interpretation of 


reason and < flow of 


George 


Mrs. Charles Hardy, of Minneapolis. is in Des Moines 
for a few days and is being warmly greeted by many of 
her friends and former pupils. Mrs. Hardy comes regu 
larly once a month and spends two days coaching s@me 
advanced piano students who studied with her when she 
resided in Des Moines, where still affiliated wit! 
the studios of Mabel Bowen, Elenor Cameron and Cheryl 
Randolph. 


she is 


indications are that there will be a large audience pres 
ent to greet the celebrated Metropolitan Opera baritone, 


Pasquale Amato, who appears Monday evening at the 

University Church Auditorium. Mr. Amato is the second 

artist to appear on Dean Holmes Cowper’s course 
Carotine Younc Sire 





Catholic Society Concert. 





For its second annual concert at the New York H ppo 
drome, Sunday evening, November 23, the Catholic Pro- 
tective Society has engaged the following artists: Frances 
Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Or 
ville Harrold, tenor; Gutia Casini, Russian cellist; Ruby 
Helder, girl tenor; Ida Divinoff, Russian violinist; Frank 
La Forge, pianist and eccompanist; also an orchestra under 
the direction of Manual Klein 





Beatrice Harrison Coming to America. 





Beatrice Harrison, the noted cellist who is coming to 
this country for her first tour under the management of 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, played her second return 


engagement in Vienna on November 7 and 8 She also 
appeared in Berlin on October 31. Her last engagement 
in Europe will be on November 21, when she plays in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, and the following day sails for this country 
on the steamer Lusitania. Miss Harrison makes her debut 
the New York Philharmonic Society in Carnegie 
Hall on December 11 and 12. 


with 





Emma Thursby Resumes Teaching. 


Emma Thursby and her sister, Ina Thursby, have just 
returned to America, after passing a delightful summer at 
Lake 


whose beautiful villa, 


Como, Italy, as guests of Mrs. Sylvano Andrew 
“Carlotta,” is located at one of the 
most beautiful points of the lake. 

Miss Thursby and her sister also attended some of the 
Verdi operas in Milan, where they met Signor Bonci and 
several other artists. 

Thursby 


During their four weeks’ stay in Paris, Miss 


was entertained a great deal. She had the opportunity also 
to see the result of the work of some of her pupils, whom 
she sent to Signor d’Aubigné, Edna Wilcox and Ida Glea 
an unusual contralto voice, and 


son, The latter possesses 


great things are expected of her 
Martha Wittkowsky, another 


at ( 


pupil of Miss Thursby’s, is 


filling an engagement vent Garden, London, in Eng 








TREVANO AT 


LOUIS LOMBARD’S CHATEAU 


APPED AT 
SWITZERLAND 

right: H. O. Osgood (Paris representative of 
the Musica Counter), Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Riker, Emma 
Thursby, Ina Thursby, Mrs. S. A. Andrew, Miss Lombard 
Louis Lombard 


LUGANO, 


ding from left to 
and 


lish opera, where she created the part of Joan of Are, in 
Kaymond Rozés new that November 3 
She is also to be heard as Isolde, Amneris and in several 


opera of name, 
ither parts 

Meta Reddisch, 
in South America, 
sing this month at the Costanzi in Rome, and Eloise Bay 
Both Miss Red 


taylor are pupils of Miss Thursby 


who has just completed an engagement 
where she was very successful, is to 
lor is filling an engagement in Germany 
disch and Miss 
This well known New York vocal teacher resumed her 
studio work November 15. Many California and Southern 
pupils have been anxiously awaiting her arrival 


George Sweet a Busy Teacher. 








A visit to the studio of George Sweet in the Metropolitan 
House building, New York, the fact 
very much alive and accomplishing some of the best work 
of his life. Many Mme 
Gerster, during the time that he was leading baritone of 
the Strakosch with “Heart and 
Hand,” which had such a long run 


reveals that he is 


will remember his singing with 


Opera Company, also 

Katherine Bloodgood, after studying seven years with 
Mr. Sweet, has returned to him from Manila for pre- 
paration of her winter repertoire. Mme. Bloodgood, whose 
voice is now more beautiful than ever before, is filling 
many cngagements, 

Mabel Beddo, the Canadian contralto, after studying 
two seasons with this eminent instructor, is kept busy with 
concert and oratorio 
who now has such a large class in 
King Clark, 
from this able 


George Fergusson 
was under Mr. Sweet for seven years 
first lessons 


Berlin 
of Berlin, also received his 
teacher 

Mr. Sweet's success, both in his singing and acting, his 
repertoire of thirty-four Italian grand operas, together 
with a knowledge of French and German, gives him un- 
usual standing as an instructor. His class is now very full, 
and with his artist-pupils he is preparing a recital, which 
is to take place in the near future. 


McCormack to Sing in Mozart Festival. 





Lilli Lehmann, of Berlin, has engaged John McCormack 
to sing in “Don Giovanni” at the Mozart festival in Ger 


many next August. 








































































Ohe 


Che World's Best 


Piano 


will be found in the 
best homes every- 
where. It is an evi- 
dence of artistic musi- 
cal taste. Knabe 
supremacy is acknowl- 
edged the world over 
by people of refine- 
ment — it is admittedly 
the one best piano in- 
vestment. 











KNABE 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


contain every worthy type of 
player mechanism—every form 
of expression control. In a 
word, they leave nothing to 


be desired. 





Representatives throughout the world. 


Catalogs and information forwarded upon 


request. New York prices universal, with 
freight and expenses added to outside 
points. 


THE KNABE 


The World’s Best Piano 
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“ROSENKAVALIER” will be produced at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House during the week of Decem- 


ber 8. 
SEER neni” 


Pror. Grorc ScHUMANN is to succeed Max 
Bruch as teacher of composition at the Berlin Royal 
High School of Music. 

~ HO 

Mae. Semsricn will devote this winter to com- 
plete rest at her villa in Nice, and has cancelled all 
her projected concert engagements. The diva also 
is doing a limited amount of teaching. 

——_e-——- 

WEINGARTNER’S opera, “Genesius,” dating from 
1893, was revived by the composer recently in 
Bremen. Does that mean a resurrection also in 
Koston within the next season or two? 

Mr. Paperewsk! will give his third (and for the 
present, last) New York recital at Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, November 29. His illness re- 
duced his appearances in this city from four to 
three. 

——-e-- = 

Oscar HAMMERSTEIN’S latest operatic bulletin 
has it that he will open his new opera house “on 
or about January 15, 1914, with a performance of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ in English, Orville Harrold and 
l‘rances Siemon in the leading parts.” 

a 

GERALDINE FARRAR has been giving an interview 
in which she describes her lovely velvets, silks, 
satins, creamy laces and shimmering pearls. The 
vocal teachers love such ititerviews, for they send 
to them large flocks of new singing pupils. 

coconenecrereeinge 

New works to be produced this winter by the 
Prague Philharmonic Orchestra include Janacek’s 
symphonic poem, “Das Kind des Spielmanns,” 
Jeremias’ G minor symphony, Lhotka’s violin con- 
certo, Ostrcil’s suite in C minor, Trnezek’s violin 
concerto, Novak’s “The Storm.” 

a 

From Berlin comes the news that Frieda Hempel 
has won her libel suit against the editor of the 
Kleines Journal, and he will be sent to prison for a 
month for saying that the singer received the Leo- 
pold Order from the late King of Belgium follow- 
ing her participation in an orgy at Leopold’s sum- 
mer palace in Ostend, 

a XO 

SruDENTS desirous to know who really was the 
teacher of Titta Ruffo will probably be accommo- 
dated by asking the famous baritone. Mr. Ruffo 
said to a Musicat Courter representative in Phila- 
delphia that his teacher was his brother, who, by the 
way, accompanies artist Ruffo to America this sea- 
son. 

— HH @ 

Rumors that Paderewski’s solicitors offered to 
settle his recent suit in London (to prevent a 
manager from advertising another player as “the 
equal of Paderewski”) out of court for £50 ($250) 
have not been substantiated. At any rate, the 
manager, Mr. Russell, subsequently lost the suit. 
He is an American. Several English managers ap- 
peared against him, 

a Tn 


\ TERRIBLE picture is that drawn by Jean de 
Reszke, who, in a New York World cable dated 
Warsaw, Russian Poland, November 15, 1913, 
makes the appended gloomy announcement: “There 
are too many women singers. So many women, 
especially Americans, finish at my school with first 
rate voices that it makes my heart bleed to see 
them. They cannot all make careers. Many of 
the best never get heard. Why? Well, because un- 
less one of the rich men who run the Paris Opera 
takes a fancy to them and insists on their getting 
parts they are just crowded out. And the worst of 


it is that the rich men never seem to fancy the best 
voices.” We may be pardoned for doubting that 
Jean de Reszke ever gave utterance to such opin- 
ions. He is neither pessimistic nor tactless. The 
cable reporter presumably misunderstood the fa- 
mous tenor and pedagogue. 

_—_—~———_ 

For the third pair of Philharmonic Society con- 
certs (November zo and 21) in the regular series 
at Carnegie Hall, Leopold Kramer, the concert- 
master of the orchestra, has been secured as the 
soloist. He will play the Bruch concerto in D 
minor. The other works on the program are 
Reger’s “Ballet Suite” and Tschaikowsky’s fourth 
symphony. 

_— 

H. P. QuicksaLL, the Philadelphia correspond- 
ent of the Musicat Courter, became suddenly ill 
last week and had to be taken to a hospital, and in 
consequence it was impossible for him to contribute 
to these columns his regular weekly review from 
the Quaker City. Mr. Quicksall will be confined 
in bed for several days, but will resume his work 
before the end of the week and will report for our 
forthcoming issue the operatic, orchestral, and solo 
events whose mention had to be omitted from the 


current number. 
ay on 


Owtnc to the heavy rush of concerts and other 
musical entertainments in New York this season— 
there promise to be seven and even eight on some 
days—it will be impossible for the Musica, Cou- 
RIER to notice and review all of them in its columns. 
We shall be enabled to send representatives only to 
such musical performances as we deem important, 
not merely to this city, but to the tonal world at 
large. The Musicat Courter, although published 
in New York, is, in the strictest sense of the word, 
an international newspaper. Those artists whose 
concerts are not reviewed in the Musicat Courter 
need not, therefore, feel that the omission is in any 
sense a reflection on their merit. Many musicians 
are efficient locally without, however, exhibiting tal- 
ents that justify international consideration, 

eneoaibiiegtine 

From the Musica Covurirr’s Chicago depart- 
ment comes this special report, under date of No- 
vember 15, 1913: “The program of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra was made up of American 
symphonic music at the pair of concerts given in 
Orchestra Hall, Friday afternoon, November 14, 
and Saturday evening, November 15. American 
composers, members of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, contributed the program. At the 
conductor's desk appeared successively George 
Whitfield Chadwick, Edgar Stillman-Kelley and 
Arthur Foote. At the end of the program the 
Stock ‘Festival March,’ in which the conductor has 
included the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ brought to a 
finish a rather unique concert, more on the vaude- 
ville order than any concert ever given by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. This does not mean 
that the concert was not excellent, but that the va- 
riety of conductors was an event which would have 
pleased vaudeville patrons quite as much as music 
lovers. Edward A. MacDowell was also repre- 
sented on the program, Edith Thompson, a Boston 
pianist and a pupil of the late Edward MacDowell, 
performing the master’s D minor concerto. Miss 
Thompson won the approval of the audience, and 
even though she appeared to be laboring under 
nervousness, she came out of the ordeal with fly- 
ing colors. She is one of the best American pian- 
ists ever heard at Orchestra Hall. A German- 
Irish-American composer was represented on the 
program by the performance of the prelude to the 
third act of ‘Natoma’ by Victor Herbert. Parker's 
‘Northern Ballad,’ Chadwick’s dramatic overture 
‘Melpomene,’ Kelley's ‘Defeat of Macbeth’ and 
Foote’s four character pieces were the other num- 
bers on the program, The orchestra played well.” 
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“DON QUICHOTTE” FIRST TIME IN AMERICA. 


Philadelphia Hears Premiere of Massenet’s Opera—Work Has a Touching Story and Fine Music— 
Vanni Marcoux Gives Remarkable Impersonation of Lean and Chivalrous Hero— 
Mary Garden Has Little to Do—Campanini Leads with Authority. 


Massenet’s opera founded on Henri Cain’s libret- 
to dealing with Cervante’s lovable knight hero was 
given its American premiere in Philadelphia on 
Saturday afternoon, November 15, by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, under the direction of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini. 
La Belle Dulcinee.... 
Don Quichotte 


The cast: 
Faas Ream Vase aout Mary Garden 
.Vanni Marcoux 


RD Pee ..Hector Dufranne 
I aN er Minnie Egener 
Garcias . ; Helen Warrum 
ESE RS ty) Re pre eee. Emilio Venturini 
Juan Edmond Warnery 


Le Chef de Bandits Constantin Nicolay 


“rancesc ) 
Se Ee ( Francesco Daddi 


j Desire Defrere 


“Don Quichotte” is not the literal story of that pa- 
thetic gentleman’s misadventures as pictured by his 
first author. While it is true that Cervanie’s ideas 
have been followed in several of the incidents por- 
trayed by Cain, in the main the librettist ‘has al- 
iowed his fancy to roam free and added numerous 
touches of his own in order to bring the voluminous 
story within reasonable bounds and to make it con- 
form to dramatic requirements. 

Strictly speaking, the Cain “Don Quichotte” is a 
series of detached happenings knit together by a 
romantic motive and relying for its main effect 
chiefly on exposition of character—strange as that 
The piece is called by its libret- 
That title is not apt. From 


may seem in opera. 
tist a “heroic comedy.” 
beginning to end “Don Quichotte” is sentimental 
and pathetic, with touching incursions into the 
realm of the tragic. 

For his operatic purposes Cain has used this skel- 
eton scheme: A public festival near the house of 


’ Dulcinea—dancing and serenading of Dulcinea by 


gallants—mention by them of Don Quichotte and 
his doings, “that fantastic old waxwork” at whom 
Dulcinea “doth only mock and jeer”—Don Quichotte 
and Sancho enter, astride their famous mounts 
the knight distributes alms—Sancho fears that his 
supper has been given away—the crowd disperses 
—night falls—Don Quichotte serenades Dulcinea— 
Juan, one of the gallants, enters and insults the 
serenader—they fight, but are interrupted by Dul- 
cinea—she coquets with Don Quichotte—he makes 
grandiloquent vows—to prove his love he promises 
to recover her necklace stolen by the brigand chief 
Tenebrun—Dulcinea laughs gaily and runs off with 
Juan, leaving Don Quichotte proudly resolved to 
carry out his pledge. 

In the second act Don Quichotte is again at his 
serenading, although the time ®& gray dawn, and he 
and Sancho are wandering about in the open 
country. Sancho chides the Don for his passion 
and sings a ballad mocking all women and Signora 
Sancho in particular. Suddenly Don Quichotte sees 
the famous windmills through the haze. They be- 
gin to revolve. He mounts Kosinante, and as the 
curtain falls charges the mills furiously. 

In Act III the devoted pair have arrived at the 
lair of the brigands. They enter, attack and bind 
Don Quichotte ‘and subject him to taunts and blows. 
The noble courage and compelling dignity of the 
amiable madman so move the chief and his fellows 
that they finally release Don Quichotte and restore 
to him the stolen necklace of Dulcinea. 

A féte at Dulcinea’s home marks the beginning 
of Act IV. The fair charmer is distraught, wish- 
ing that “men could but love m far different wise, 
and longing “for the thrill that is new. Don 
Quichotte and Sancho enter. They are mocked by 
the gay party, but when the necklace is produced, 


ridicule gives way to surprise. Don Quichotte offers 
Dulcinea his hand. She is amused, but awed by the 
collapse of her aged suitor when she refuses him, 
Dulcinea suddenly becomes sober, sends away her 
guests, and confesses to Don Quichotte that the fates 
have ordained her “to surrender in love unto all 
whose desire is to feast on my soul or my lips as 
they will.” Don Quichotte praises her for her sin- 
cerity and staggers out, supported by Sancho. 
From the libretto synopsis is this description of 
Act V: “It is night, starry and clear. Don Quichotte 
an oak. 
Sancho watches over him like a child; he makes a 


is resting, leaning against the trunk of 


fire of sticks and faggots for his ‘Prince,’ covers the 
poor knight’s feet with his cloak, then sings, sim- 
ply, affectionately, fervently, ‘Oh, My Prince, May 
Thy Spirit Find Rest from Earthly Falsehood,’ etc. 

Don Quichotte sings ‘I Strove to Right the 
Wrong, I Fought for Truth,’ etc. 
With a 


Sancho embraces his aged master.” 


His arms 


drop lifeless; he dies. cry and a sob 


Massenet has set the simple and moving story to 


very effective music, music written more in the 
manner of his “Jongleur,” “Griselidis” and “Cen 
drillon” than that of his earlier works. 


of passion is 


The note 
“Don 


QOuichotte,” even the love declarations of that swain 


absent altogether from 
to his Dulcinea being touched in the score with a 
certain pathos that seem to give them more exalta 
The 


Don Quichotte subjugates the bandits, makes his 


tion than amorousness. passages in which 
marriage proposal to Dulcinea, and bids farewell to 
Sancho are the most affecting in the opera, the mel 
odies being broadly diatonic and treated with an 
accompaniment that shows Massenet’s orchestral 
All the sere 
nade and dance numbers have the typical Massenet 


skill in its finest form of expression. 
color and piquancy. The phrases that characterize 
the Don and Sancho throughout the work are apt 
and tinged with gentle humor. Their first entrance, 
the windmill battle, the lamentations of Sancho, his 
denunciation of his wife, and the passing of Don 
Quichotte are other striking moments of the score, 
the Dulcinea music being its weakest element 
There is every sign throughout “Don Quichotte” that 
Massenet felt the thrill of inspiration while writing 
it and penned his measures with no lack of the 
melodic fertility, vocal knowledge and mastery of 
that 


opera created by that remarkable musician 


instrumentation characterize nearly every 
Of the interpreters, Vanni Marcoux, the French 


baritone, carried off the major share of honors 
His tall, gaunt figure, the genteel shabbiness of his 
attire, his haggard facial make up, the nobility of 
his expression and demeanor, his rare power of 
eloquent gesture, and his histrionic force and sin- 
cerity united to present a picture which was irre 
sistibly compelling and pathetic, and must by all! 
who see him as Don Quichotte thereafter be inde! 
ibly associated with the thought of that character 
Che 


communi 


Vocally, Marcoux was thoroughly satisfactory 


tenderness and sympathy in his voice 
cated themselves to his audience and they paid him 
the tribute of tears 


Everywhere handkerchiefs were in evidence, and 


a rare sight in an opera house 
men coughed and sniffied. Marcoux sang his ex- 
hortation to the bandits with telling breadth and 
conviction, and in the death scene delivered his mu- 
Altogether his Don 
Quichotte is one of the most remarkable creations in 
the 


every 


sic with poignant intensity. 


current roster and embodies jdeally 
salient feature of that fantastic creature as 


the world has come to know and to love him. More 


operatic 


shall be written about Marcoux’s achievement when 
space is easier. 

Hector Dufranne was a somewhat heavy Sancho, 
who projected his vocal utterances with vehemence, 
but gave neither sufficient unction nor humor to his 
impersonation. 

Mary Garden looked attractive as Dulcinea and 
brought to bear upon her portrayal her customary 
personal charm and her unfailing intelligence. In 
her singing she offended occasionally by impure 
tone production and illy considered high tones, but 
there were also some moments of sympathetic de 
fourth act 


livery—especially in the and several 


roulades, done quite a la Traviata, surprised the 
had 


Miss Garden of coloratura qualifications. 


connoisseurs, who not previously suspected 

Cleofonte Campanini led the premiere with his 
usual authority, verve and splendid musicianship 
He is both poetical and dramatic when he wields 
“Don 


imagination 


the baton, and therefore such a work as 


Quichotte” was bound to his 


engage 


with uncommon appeal. His direction was a de 
light. 
Scenically and in stage management “Don 


Quichotte” satisfied the eve and the zsthetic sense 
completely. The work scored a triumph with th 
audience. 

BEETHOVEN MUST EXPLAIN. 


Phat question about the proper title of Beetho 


ven's “Moonlight” sonata is not vet 
all. Said the 


cert of last Saturday 


settled, attet 


Iribune after the Paderewski con 


It was a comfort to hear the first movement of the 
Beethoven sonata played without a vestige of the mawkish 
sentimental ooze which has settled upon it ever since at 
ill advised critic wrote the words which gave it the tit! 
of the “Moonlight ; The researche f Thayer freed it 


from all the nonsense of its being a memorial to unrequited 


love and gave it a much healthier program by pointing out 
that it was a tribute to an inconseqvential poet named 
Seume, and a musical expression of a maiden’s supplication 
to heaven for the recovery of her sick father 

\long comes the Sun, however, with this state 
ment 

Well, it is true that the little Countess was an abominable 
flirt, that she rejected poor, susceptible Beethoven and that 
his imagination developed the thing seriously 

Let us concede that he « mnposed the sonata narting 
under the sore, but let us not forget that he wrote like a 
man 

Is the whole smarting subject to be opened up 
again with those contrasting interpretations? Pert 
haps the so called “Moonlight” sonata i the 
maiden supplicating for a sick father, and maybe it 


is the tonal expression of Beethoven's bubbling 


teelings for Giulietta Giucciardi. What is the dif 


tcrence ’ The sonata is good music and that ts all 


any one cares to know. The pianist who takes the 


lribune view could not possibly interpret the worl 


very differently from the one who agrees with 


the Sun, provided that both players are good musi 


cians. The “Moonlight” sonata has stirred up fat 
too much moonshine discussion 
a 


BALTIMORE AND BOSTON OBJECT. 


Baltimore and Boston 
News: “It 


erewskis) playing of the 


Bal 


(Pad 


object, too. The 


timore must be said that in his 


Bach prelude he indeed 


justified much of the adverse criticism he has re 


cetved of late, especially in the matter of 
the left part aggressively 
l 


ing that of the right han 


pound 


ing, hand overpower! 


The Boston Jour 
nal: “Again he (Paderewski) raged like a giant 
in bad temper and hammered the piano and tor 
how 


Both 


ever, found much to praise in Paderewski’s softer 


the composition to tatters.” papers, 
moments, and well they might. 
[x a well known book of quotations we find fift 


7 ‘ 
eight , 
ignhiy-tw 


nine poetical passages about music and 
about gold. Who said that poets are not practical? 
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bit of musical his- 
\u- 


owing to the fact that it was not at all 


nere was a most 


interesting 





e down in the old city of Verona last 






ide of its native country, remained 





unknown to the outside world, but which 





chronicled for many reasons 


erves to De 






was built in the 
Diocletian. 


Verona 


the [Emperor 


arena at 





go A. D., undet 





ts longer diameter was nearly 500 Teet, 





rter something less than feet, and its 
Che earthquake of 1814 


the 


400 


rae eC] t a bit over 100 feet 


ring of 


xcept 


tour ol! upper 


formerly crowned the w ill, the re 


being visible in several of the photo 


for representation is that one 


opera chosen 


t of all lends itself to spectacular effects, 
lhe cast was as follows 
~<a , Matzolene 
sae Maria Gay 
ete] Giovanni Zenatello 
; Passuelo 
ni Mansuetto 
ot Tullio Serafin, exceedingly well known on this 
f the water through his fine work, particu 
2 ai t La Scala. was conductor and had an’ or 
é of 150 musicians The tremendous scale 
f th duction, necessary on account of the size 
th ena where it was produced, may be im 
in from the fact that there were 180 in the 
i ball sixty and in the “Triumph 
% ; ‘ than 700 persons on the huge stage 
J llv it was excellent as_ well. Zenatello 
Vin Gay, in their respective roles, have of- 
% own in America what they are capable of, 
> the « r singers were all up to a high stand 
ie 
wy \nd now let us turn from the performances them 
( the other things which made this affair of 
tal interest 
It was an exceedingly brilliant idea to turn the 
on en ile pile of stones, the scene of grand Roman 
ctacl and gladiatorial combats, once more to 
: t na e after all the centuries. Our pho 
1 { Opposite page give a very ade 
of how the arrangements for the stage 
he seating of the audience were managed 
the photograph of the complete interior of the 
= ( the ie drawn across the floor of the arena 
how far forward the stage projected, the 
: pal entrance being through the big arch at 
ick The ‘photograph of the stage shows 
arch was decorated in Egyptian style and 
her details of the scenety as well Electric 
to the total amount of 40,000 candle power 
3 ed for illumination, including ten search 
4 ldition to this the harvest moon, ris- 
é le later each night than the preceding 
Z ent its cl to the scene at every perform 
ry kindly coming up in its proper position 
: ehind the stage which happens to lie toward the 
There were eight performances, the first on 
August 10 lhe hour of beginning was 8:30 and 
ie performance ended about quarter after twelve. 
Now we come to the audiences and to some 
ires wl ire well calculated to make the aver 
peratic impresario turn green with envy. 
he seating capacity of the arena is no less than 
f 0,000, and every seat for every performance was 


in advance. There were two hun 





ee ired seats, the best ones, of course, at twenty lire 








OPERA IN A ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE. 


Paris Correspondent of the Musical Courier Visits Ancient Arena and Describes 
“Aida” Performances Held There. 








each (four dollars), there were five thousand seats 
at five lire or one dollar, and the balance of the 
arena, well over twenty thousand places, sold at 
one lire (twenty cents) each, so that it seems as 
if real popular opera at popular prices had at last 
been discovered. 

A little will show that the 
whole “house” sold for about 50,000 lire per even- 
ing, and as the S, R. O. sign was out for all of 
the eight performances, it meant total receipts of 
The about 
150,000 lire in all—I have this direct. from the 
impresario—which left the neat little profit of ap- 
lire, or $50.009, 


mental arithmetic 


400,000 lire. expense amounted to 


proximately 250,000 nearly 





MARIA GAY ZENATELLO, 


The Amneris at Verona. 


which, I imagine, pretty nearly holds the world 
record for eight consecutive performances of one 


opera. 
\s in baseball, the people on the one lire 
“bleachers” were the real opera maniacs. They 


came as early in the day as they were allowed to 
ro inside and they brought their late breakfast, 
tea, their dinner 
and their evening supper with them, food in huge 
bags or sacks and wine in bottles and flagons, and 
for the time being the arena was their real home. 
The performances began at 8:30, but one of the 
photographs, taken inside the arena at half past 
two in the afternoon, shows that a goodly portion 
before the 
performance, and the crowd at the top certainly 
does not have the air of having just arrived. The 
lady, by the way, sitting alone in her majesty in 
the seats of the mighty, is Harriet Fisher An- 
herself operates a_ real 
iron foundry in Trenton, N. J., and a villa and 
motor yacht on Lake Como as well, to whose cour- 
tesy we are indebted for the three special photo- 
graphs. 

The picture of the crowd going into the arena 
taken on the outside was snapped at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, four hours and a half before the 
performance began. The doors for general ad- 
mission were closed at each performance not later 
than o'clock, for the one lire 


‘ 
their luncheon, their afternoon 


of the audience was there six hours 


drew, who owns and 


Six seats—over 


twenty thousand of them, as I have said—were 
filled every time by that hour. Naturally, for the 
stranger these audiences were just as interesting 
as the opera—always the case, I think, except 
when it (the audience, not the opera) is too re- 
spectable. Boito was there; Puccini was there; 
Mascagni was there; so were Maxim Gorki and 
Mme. Rejane; and the director of the Imperial 
Theater of St. Petersburg, whose name I have for- 
gotten. All the members of the Italian royal fam- 
ily were there except the King and Queen, and 
they promise to come next year. 

And, without meaning any disrespect to the il- 
lustrious names above, there were other and more 
interesting people there. There were, for in- 
stance, old men who had lived up in the mountains 
near Verona all their lives and had never seen 
either the city or an opera, who were finally so 
stirred by the tremendous popular enthusiasm that 
they made the terrible fifty mile journey and went 
home younger. Then, at the other extreme, there 
was a baby who heard music—and not only its 
own—in the first minute of its life; for it was born 
up on the “bleachers” during the performance ; 
fact. It was a girl; and it lived; and it was named 
“Aida.” And every time there were four hun- 
dred wards of the city—sometimes poor old people, 
sometimes poor young orphans, sometimes the 
blind, who could only hear “Aida” and sometimes 
the deaf, who could only see it—into whose lives 
an unexpected evening of joy was brought. It 
was all a very grand and very wonderful way of 
paying homage to Italy’s great master. Every 
time there were at least twenty thousand there 
who sprang from the class he himself came from. 
I will venture there was many a year of Verdi's 
boyhood when he himself could not have found 
even the one lire which would have taken him into 
the arena at Verona to see “Aida.” 

And this tribute paying mass of humanity, hon- 
oring its fellow countryman, came from all Italy. 
The first audience was made up of all Verona and 
the surrounding farms and hill towns that could 
raise one lire or more, and when the reports of 
the success of the first performance had spread like 
wildfire, as they did, all the rest of Italy wanted 
to come, so that the railroads hastily arranged 
cheap excursions from points even as far distant 
as Naples, eighteen hours away by express. 

Anybody who ever has been to Verona knows 
that, compared to it, the average cemetery is a 
boiler factory for noise and bustle and it may be 
imagined that the arrival one after the other of 
eight audiences of thirty thousand people each 
stirred it up quite a bit. All the hotels of Verona, 
bad and less bad—even Baedeker describes them 
as “durchweg nicht auf der Hoéhe der Zeit”— 
could, even by the wildest stretch of imagination 
and walls, scarcely accommodate two per cent. of 
the crowd. Nearly every private house let a room 
or two and the restaurant and cafe keepers never 
closed an eye during the season. Many a little 
restaurant and wine shop turned out a profit in 
the weeks of the festival which they could not 
show in two years of ordinary traffic. On_per- 
formance days they began to boil macaroni in the 
huge cauldrons in the kitchens and on the streets 
in the early morning and kept it up for twenty- 
four hours steadily, until the last straggler had had 
his after theater supper. I was told that it was 
estimated that the visitors left altogether some- 
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VIEWS AT VERONA. 


. 
(2)Crowd gathering for “Aida” performance at 4 p. m. (3) Zenatello as Radames. (4) Crowd gathering in Verona Arena for first “Aida” performance, 


P 


m. 


The performance began at 8. 


(s) Exterior of the arena at Verona. 


(6) Interior of the arena showing how far the stage projected 
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thing over three million lire in town and, seeing 
that there were well over 200,000 visitors, I doubt 
the sum is exaggerated 
iow credit where credit is due In the 
jovanni Zenatello and his wife, Maria 
Zenatello, were motoring through France 
they saw the old Roman amphitheater at 
iwe, where artists of the Comédie-Francaise 
some classical plays regularly every year. 
very naturally recalled to Zenatello the fa- 
Roman arena in his native city, Verona, and 
thought sprang into his head, “Why not call 
Verona arena, too, once more into life? And, 
gical sequence, what more natural in this year 
the Verdi centenary than to give that opera of 
Verdi’s which best of all lends itself to spectacular 
effects, ‘Aida’ ?” 
the project was carried into execution, with what 
After the festival 


In scarce more than two months 
cess has already been told, 
llo was made a Commendatore of the 

f Italy by the King, who caused a letter 

to him saying that if one Italian in each 

would so interest himself for his native place 

had done, Italy would be a different land in 

en years. The merchants, tradespeople and ho- 
teliers presented him with a sword made in gold 
to be used when singing the role of Radames; the 
unicipality gave him a huge platinum plaque 
commemorative of the event. The usual concom- 
itant of fame, he received begging letters by the 
hundred; one woman wrote asking him to obtain 


] After the first four per 


1 pardon for her son 

formances—each of which was favored by beaut 

ful weather, though in the days between it had 

en rained—it became noised about among the 

iperstitiously religious peasants that God was 

protecting the Verona festival and they regarded 

the dates of the performances as lucky days, pro- 

for harvesting or the undertaking of any 

se: and their faith was justified, for the 

ur performances were left dry, as _ well. 

ly once in the eight performances was there a 

hower, which did not last five minutes, and pos 

the earnest student of music can find food 

ught in the fact that this bit of rain descend- 

ist as Radames was indulging in the “Ah, 

eleste Aida!’ The receipts of one of the per- 

formance were given to the city for its institu- 
tions for the poor 

Of course there are big plans for next year, Zen- 

itello having taken a three years’ lease of the 

Comparatively few operas lend them- 

readily to that sort of production, but 

* and “Carmen” have been selected, the 

h, with real bulls and troops of horses 

t, is at least sure to be effective. 

will be about thirty performances in August 

September \ project still in the air is to 

1)’ Annunzio prepare a version of “Julius Cex- 

particularly appropriate for such a stage— 

which the young Veronese, Montemezzi, com 

of “Gh amori dei tre re,” which America 

ar this year, shall write the music. And 

there is to be a “Prix Zenatello” of §50,- 

offered for an opera for the third sea- 


especially written for this grandest of 


a 


YES, LET US HOPE. 


hope that Mayor-elect Mitchel, unlike the 

nented William J. Gaynor, will not write pub- 

rs apout music Mr. Mitchel has a well 
preference for tango tunes, but his official 

of that class of tonal delight easily could 

ult in a musical calamity for New York. Mr. 
McAneny, our next: President of the Board of Al 
dermen, must be looked upon as the reliable sponsor 
for good municipal music, He has been active in 
securmg a city appropriation for orchestral concerts 
and also he was one of the original projectors of 


the Century Opera scheme, 


PADEREWSKI PLAYS. 


Paderewski gave another exhibition of his 
prowess at the keyboard last Saturday afternoon, 
November 15, in Carnegie Hall, New York. To 
any one hearing and seeing this famous pianist for 
the first time it would have appeared as if Pade- 
rewski had made up his mind to conquer his Stein- 
way piano at all costs. He began by stunning it 
with a dozen or more detonations in the bass in- 
terspersed with explosions in the upper registers, 
moving his hands and arms vigorously back and 
forth from the bottom to the top of the keyboard 
as if improvising a variation on Rachmaninoff’s C 
sharp minor prelude. Having convinced himself 
that the piano was worthy of his mettle he paused 
to allow the inevitable late comer to hurry to a 
seat and then played in his most heroic vein a very 
long, very loud, very difficult, but not very attrac- 
tive composition of his own—variations and fugue 
in E flat minor—for which he received very scant 
applause, partly due to the chilling effect of scores 
of people looking for their seats from which they 
had been debarred by the opening number. 

Beethoven’s C sharp minor sonata, popularly 
known as the “Moonlight” sonata, was begun in a 
somewhat perfunctory and preludial manner, rather 
fast and certainly loud. But as the artist more and 
more drew the attention of his hearers from their 
surroundings to the music he eventually revealed 
the true poetry of Beethoven's moody tone poem 
in a most convincing manner. Nothing could have 
exceeded the aristocratic grace and repose of the 
allegretto. He made it sound like a royal minuet 
to which the gods and goddesses of Olympus might 
have danced without a loss of dignity. In the last 
movement, however, the pianist got the upper hand 
and compelled the poet to retire on several occa- 
sions while the performer made a concert version 
of Beethoven's apparently unsatisfactory finale. 
rhe improvements consisted in playing the bass 
notes an octave lower whenever possible, and occa- 
sionally adding the fifth from the lowest bass note. 
his thick and muddy sound when played with 
great force has the effect of a bass tuba added to 
a string quartet. Needless to say, the upper parts 
are quite inaudible for a second or two. 

Chopin’s A flat ballade likewise came in for a 
goodly share of this additional accompaniment. In 
fact, it is probable that Chopin would have been 
highly indignant to hear his lyrical poem thus 
dramatized. In Paderewski’s case, too, it is so en- 
tirely unnecessary to play such pranks with com- 
posers. He can move ali nature, like a modern 
Orpheus, when he chooses to charm with his ineffa- 
ble poetry. But pianos are sorry affairs when they 
are forced to imitate brass bands and thunder- 
storms. 

When Paderewski played “Des Abends,” 
“Warum,” and the nocturne in B major he was 
the personification of sentiment and romance, and 
in the Schubert-Liszt waltz he made his trans- 
formed instrument exhale the scented air of the 
ballroom. He played for the youths and maidens 
who whirled in each other's arms, intoxicated with 
their dream of love and the throbbing rhythms of 
the dance, 

Liszt's version of the “Erl King” is frankly a 
tour de force, and such Paderewski made it. In 
Chopin's polonaise, op. 53, and Rubinstein’s D 
major mazurka the pianist indulged his idiosyncra- 
sies for sound and fury beyond the power. of any 
piano properly to express and frequently defeated 
his own ends by smashing the tone to thuds and 
rumbles. Another unsatisfactory practice of Pade- 
rewski was to make the first sound of a slurred 
passage so loud and the second so soft that the 
second sound was inaudible. If it is bad elocution 
to shout out certain syllables and to swallow others 
until they cannot be heard, why is it not likewise 


had phrasing to play piano musjc in the same man- 
ner? 

Paderewski gave an admirable interpretation of 
“Isolde’s Liebestod” as transcribed by Liszt, but 
it surely is unnecessary to play piano arrangements 
of orchestral works in cities where the original 
works are so often heard. The complete program 
was this: 

Variations and fugue in E flat minor, op. 23, Paderewski; 
sonata in C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2, Beethoven; “Des 
Abends,” “Aufschwung,” “Warum,” “Grillen,” Schumann ; 
“Soiree de Vienne,” “No. 6,” “Erl King,” Schubert-Liszt ; 
ballade, op. 47; nocturne, B major; polonaise, op. 53, 


Chopin; Isolde’s “Liebestod,” Wagner-Liszt; mazurka in- 


D major, Rubinstein. 
lalccodiiosainssaia 


THE TICKET SCANDAL. 


A sad and distressing situation is the muddle 
in which a speculative ticket concern is entangled 
owing to its hypothecation of the $150,000 worth 
of Metropolitan Opera House tickets, sold by that 
organization to the concern aforementioned. It 
appears that the purchasing firm resold them to its 
patrons, but as the time for the opening of the 
Metropolitan approached they were not able to give 
them to the persons who had paid for the seats. 
The trust company which held the tickets as col- 
lateral for the loan refused to deliver them unless 
the amount due thereon was paid, which meant that 
in some instances the original purchasers of the 
tickets were asked to make payment twice, as they 
had sent their checks in the first place to the specu- 
lative establishment. 

The whole matter was adjusted at the last mo- 
ment in more or less makeshift manner, but the 
odium of the proceeding has left an extremely’ pain- 
fu! impression upon the public of this city. 

There are several facts which stand out promi- 
nently in the debacle, and the most important is 
that opera patrons do not understand why any spec- 
ulative concern should be enabled to receive tickets 
from the Metropolitan Opera House at a ten per 
cent. discount—in other words, $150,000 worth of 
the best seats were sold by the Metropolitan Opera 
House to speculators at a discount of ten per cent., 
while the persons who purchased the same kind of 
seats at the box office of the Metropolitan Opera 
House were charged the full price, or six dollars 
a seat, the speculators getting them for five dollars 
and forty cents apiece. 


It is not quite clear to the major part of our 


opera going community why the Metropolitan finds 


it necessary to sell $150,000 worth of tickets, at a 
reduced rate, to any agency at all. The manage- 
ment informs the public frequently that the demand 
for Metropolitan season tickets is greater than the 
supply. Why not, then, sell all the seats directly to 
the patrons, without the agency middleman, and 
thus save the profit of the latter to the Metropoli- 
tan. However, some of the ways of the grand opera 
iidustry are so peculiar that they cannot be under- 
stood by the ordinary business mind. 

Again, why should the public not receive the 
benefit of a discount if there is to be any? Why 
not sell the seats to the public at five dollars and 
forty cents? That is the one thing which somehow 
does not seem to be understood by impartial outsid- 
ers who followed the revelations of last week with 
mixed surprise and distaste. 


District Attorney Whitman, according to ac- 
counts, seems to think that somewhere in the tangle 
there is culpability, calling for legal action. It will 
be interesting to see whether his investigation re- 
veals anything of that kind. While, strictly speak- 
ing, the scandal does not impair the integrity of 
the Metropolitan Opera House as an institution, 
the thought remains that in some way that organi- 
zation should have prevented the happening and 
the publicity incident thereto. The effect all over 
the musical world is exceedingly unpleasant. 
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AN OPERA TANGLE. 


Attached are some clippings from two New York 
dailies of Jast Sunday: 

(Special cable to the New York American.) 

Paris, Nov. 15.—The prospect of Hammerstein giving 
opera in English in New York this season is reflected in 
the fact that while he has cabled French artists unable to 
sing English requesting a postponement of their contracts 
till next winter because he cannot complete building his 
opera house until December, he has sent private cableg.ams 
to the few able to sing in the vernacular telling them he 
will be able to give them an engagement in his new opera 
enterprise in January. 

All the artists concerned met today in the office of a 
lawyer, Maitre Aron, and decided to ignore Hammerstein's 
Phey will all 
sail on La Lorraine for New York November 22, arriving 
November 20, the 
impresario and express their readiness to fulfill their con- 
tracts. 


request to postpone contracts tor one year. 


wh.n they will present themselves to 


As many of these artists will be without funds, they will 
expect Hammerstein to make immediate advances of salary 
under the terms of The 
American lawyer is also being sought regarding the legal 


their contracts. advice of an 

steps it may be necessary to take in the event that Ham 

merstein fails to give the troupe employment. 
The affair has caused a bad impression here. Musical 


papers devote much space to criticism of Hammerstein’s 


methods. Comoedia, as an illustration of the loss suffered 
by some artists, mentions the case of Louis Masson, orches- 
tra leader, who, in order to accept Hammerstein's attrac- 
tive offer, dropped all his pupils in view of his approaching 
departure for New York. 

All the singers have been studying their parts in two lan- 
guages, Italian and French, some months. “Their dreams 
were golden,” says Comoedia, “but they have now a rude 
awakening.” 


Transatlantic Wireless Telegraph to the 
New York Times.) 


Paris, Nov. 15.—Twenty operatic artists, angry and per- 


Marconi 


(By 


plexed, are dumped in France as a result of Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s postponement of the opening of the Franco- 
Italian opera season in New York. 

The artists were preparing for the opening of the Amer- 
ican impresario’s new house on December 6. Hammerstein 
has now cabled his Paris agent that, owing to delays in 
construction of the building, the season has been postponed 
until next November. 

Many artists abandoned engagements at home or gave 
up pupils in order to study their French or Italian parts, 
and bought new stage costumes. One actress spent $4,000 
for her dresses. Their first retainer, due on November to, 
has not yet been paid. The artists will hold an indignation 
miteting next week, at which a representative will be ap- 
pointed to go to New York and force Hammerstein to 
observe his contract. 

It appears that the contract stipulates that the artist is 
engaged to sing in the new house or “any other theater or 


concert hall in New York.” Therefore, the singers argue, 


- as there are other houses at Hammerstein’s disposition, the 


contract is still binding and unpostponable. 

It is suggested in operatic circles here that Hammer- 
stein’s action is due to the fear of an unfavorable decision 
in the Metropolitan Opera litigation. 

Among the dumped artists are Henry Weldon Hughes, 
son of former Rear Admiral Hughes of the United States 
Navy; Vezzani, the tenor; Louis Masson, conductor, and 
Mmes. Doria, Marthe Chenal, and Victoria Fer. 

omnes oe 
BERLIN MUSICALES. 
{From the Berlin Continental Times.) 

Mr, and Mrs. Arthur M. Abell’s weekly Monday 
Afternoon Musicales have been largely attended 
since they opened their social season in September. 
On last Monday the music was provided by Heinz 
Arenson, the first tenor of the Charlottenburg 
Opera; Ernest Hutcheson, the well known Austra- 
lian pianist; Roderick White and Mr. Bourstin, 
American violinists. An interesting feature of the 
afternoon was the playing by both violinists on the 
famous “Ludwig” Stradivarius from D. J. Par- 
tello’s celebrated collection of violins. Other artists 
who have been heard in the Abell Salon during the 
month of October were Mme. Barinowa, the Rus- 
sian pianist, Werner Alberti, Eleanor Painter- 
Schmidt, Dora von Goetz, Alma Moodie, violinist, 
Marguerite Berson, Anton Seidel, Julia Parrody, 
and Whitney Mockridge. Next Monday Anton 
Hekking, the famous cellist, and Renné Chemeée, 
the Parisian violinist, will be heard. Among the 
many celebrities and people of prominence who 


have attended the Abell musicales since their season 
opened in September were Leopold Auer, Fritz 
Kreisler, Karl Flesch, Mr. and Mrs. Virgil, D. J. 
Partello, Arrigo Serato, Mme. Kirsinger, Theodor 
Spiering, Gustav Hollander, Willy Hess, Lilian 
Wiesicke, Kapellmeister Lowe, Kapellmeister Wey- 
ersberg, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Franz Riess, Henry 
Ostrowsky, Anton Hekking, Mr. and Mr. Joseph 
Lhevinne, Mr. and Mrs. King Clark, Herr und 
Frau Direktor Ludwig Metzl, Joan Manén, Joseph 
Weiss, Mr. and Mrs. Egenieff, Ottilie Metzger, M. 
H. Hanson, Mme. Lamperti, Mme. Busoni. 
HO 


AS TUDY TRIP. 


Musical matters in the Middle West, West, North- 
west, and South have undergone many changes 
and readjustments of late years because of the 
general broadening in art views resultant upon the 
activities in those sections of resident and visiting 
grand opera companies and symphony orchestras, 
the widening of influence exterted by the music 
clubs (which now provide their home cities with 
concerts of such musical importance as previousl) 
the communities in question never were able to pay 
for) the growing belief all over our country that 
musical education for American students need no 
longer be acquired solely in Europe, and the convic 
tion in all classes of our society that the tonal art 
is not a luxury and an exotic to be enjoved by a 
few privileged persons only, but a universal medium 
of cultured pleasure, of noble education, and of 
aesthetic upliftment. 

It does not require a very close study of the 
aspect of things in the central portion of the United 
States to realize how important this spiritual ad 
vance has become and how faithfully it kept pace 
with the vast commercial development of those re- 
gions. Especially in art, music, and literature is 
the progress most apparent, and it forms fascinat- 
ing subject.matter for study on the part of those 
parochial Easterners who were—and are—wont to 
think that all American art fashions are established 
along the Atlantic seaboard and followed slavishly 
by the other parts of our country. 

Not so, musical sirs. There are many splendid 
teachers, serious composers, excellent singers and 
instrumentalists, well equipped conductors, and ex- 
ceptionally efficient music schools scattered all over 
this country, whose names are practically unknown 
in the East and the sum total of whose valiant work 
for the advancement of music in America would 
astonish those Atlantic seacoast dwellers who im 
agine all the art culture of this continent to be con 
fined to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, with 
the grudging allotment of a small share to Chicago 
and San Francisco. 

To get into close touch with conditions and per 
sons especially in the localities hounded by Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul, the of the Musical 
Courter purposes an early trip to those and their 


editor 


neighboring cities, accompanied by Rene Devries, 
general representative of this paper in the Middle 
West, who is thoroughly familiar with all the points 
covered by the itinerary 

The trip, which must of necessity be a hurried 
one, will include beside a survey of the work being 
done by individual musicians, a study of the 
Chicago Opera, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul Orchestras and music 
schools and conservatories. The results of these 
observations are to appear in the MusicaL Courier 
o-—- 


ANOTHER LIBRETTO PRIZE. 


The Century Publishing Company offers a prize 
of $50 for the best English translation of “I! Trova- 
tore,” including the story and argument. Those 
wishing to enter the contest must send in name and 
address to the board of judges of the “Century 
Libretto Prize Contest,” 15 West Sixty-second 
Street, New York, before December 1. All further 
details can be learned by applying at that address. 


BANDS ACROSS THE SEA. 


A committee of London’s theater and music } 


musicians (Amalgamated Musicians 


meeting recently 


settle several points under discussion 


demands are: 


A minimum wage of 42s. in twice-nightl) 


A minimum wage of 36s. in once-nighfly 


Full salary 


Extra pay of 5s. 


houses 


ull salary for all special matinees 


with 


the 


for matinees in 
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managers 


lavment for all rehearsals bevond o1 


Payment to be made 


Interval of 1 
nightly houses. 


Double rates for conductors, 


£4 4s. 


Playing hours not to excees 
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«> | 


Limitation of rehearsal hours 


Overtime of 6d. for each ten n 


hours per week. 


That means 
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for once-nightly houses, extra p 


\merican 


nees in twice-nightly houses, a 


conductors, and overtime 
ten minutes above tl 


from this side of the herrin 
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per Ww eek, 


lurty 


receive 
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not appear unreasonabl 


On the 


seems to be to do away with th 


gether except in the case of 


it would be 


English musicians to let well eno 


other 


hand, 


following the meeting 


managers sail to 
Standard 
A great many 


all. We have non 


the part of the 


The 
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of a serious nature 


the acts 


place in this theater 


quite out of place 
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is required im the 
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KUNWALD TOURING. 


Cincinnati’s 


this week, and Cleveland, 


Ind., 
tionally fine 


scholarly 


tours that our large 


Symp 
and Jackson, 


conductor, 


orchestral 


that have no symphoni bodies 


resent the most 


work they 


such undertakings be 


do in 


' 14 
Vaiulabie 


in any other light than a 


for them 


great ore hestras 


they clear their expenses so lot 


antors foots the bills 


loo long the « 


first class traveling orchestra t« 


a concert 


city to patronjze the orchestra enthusi 


liberally. 


of classical concerts with the one that 


then assure 


it 1s 


worth whil 


compare the nations enlightened 


the ones which 


necessary. 


As we go to press, 
death in London of Mathilde Marchesi, ; 


seven years. 


not 
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SWEDENBORG AND MUSIC. 


In the year 1688, when Bach and Handel were 
years old, when Purcell was thirty, and Strad- 
forty-four, there was born in Stockholm, 

n, a boy who was named Emanuel Svedberg. 

‘ted himself to mechanics and mathematics 

came so eminent as a scientist that Queen 
ilrica elevated him to the rank of nobility and 
nged his name from Svedberg to Swedenborg. 
published a number of profoundly learned 
works in Latin on subjects purely scientific until the 
ar 1744, when his “Regnum Animale” appeared. 
hen an extraordinary change took place in his 
d. He lost He began to 
visions and to dream of spiritual matters. In 


all interest in science. 


resigned his post as assessor of the Col- 


t 


AA 
oT \ 


fines and wrote between the ages of sixty 


enty-four those weird and fantastic works 
visions, phantasmagoria and religious 
have and 


scientific works to be utterly forgotten. 


of prophecy, 


vhich made his name famous 


ed his 
But among those scientific works we find a list 
of inventions sketched, though never worked out, 


vhich would have been enough to have 


! f 
one ol 


occupied the inventor’s lifetime. Perhaps if Swe- 
enborg had held his mind down to the accomplish 


ment of his theoretical inventions instead of per- 
itting vague theories finally to drive all practical 
ense from his brain he might have gone down to 
posterity a peer of Galileo, Newton, Edison and 
a few others who have given discoveries and in 
to the world. In a letter written Septem 


vention 


ber 8, 1714, he gives a list of the mechanical in 


ventions he had in his head. There were fourteen 
them Che first one was that of a submarine 


war vessel : the fifth, a fire engine ; the eighth, air 


the ninth, “a universal musical instrument, 
ns of which one who is quite unacquainted 
execute all kinds of airs that are 


the twelfth, a motor 


usk hay 

on paper by notes”; 
and a flying machine; the thirteenth, “a method 

\f ascertaining the desires and the affections of the 

s of men by analysis.” 

quoted the thirteenth plan as it stands 

“Life Mission of 


min Worcester’s and 


Swedenborg.” We do so in order to 
ae 


inuel 
show that the mind of the famous mystic was al- 
ready wandering away from mechanical inventions 


t] It is not difficult to fore- 


' ley » ol | 
ind seeking tne ciouds 


that the ambitious young man who plans to 
out fourteen inventions at the age of twenty 


1 


ix will either reach the shore with one or two in 


ventions actually accomplished or drown himself 


id over ears in an ocean of theory. He chose the 

»w on the threshold of 1914, two hun 
years since Swedenborg made out -his list, and 
ire still 


al instrument, 


working hard to perfect ‘‘a universal 
by means of which one who is 
icquainted with music may execute all kinds of 

that are marked on paper by notes,” because 
» young Swedish scientist went no farther than to 

ibe on paper the substance of a dream. 
XII, of “The 
a book published in 1 


True 
ra 


Section 697, Chapter 
ian Religion, 


death of the 


4é 
re the aged author, occurs 


“Once I saw, not far from me, a 
saw a cloud divided into little clouds, 

f which were azure and some dark; and | 
them as if they were dashing against each 
[ lifted up my eyes, looked attentive 
young men and old men enter 


and saw boys, 


ing into a house, which was of marble, and under- 


I entered with them. ... 


In that gymnasium there was seen a desk, in the 


pinned with porphry 


middle benches, at the sides round about seats, and 
over the entrance an orchestra.” 
\n ignorant commentator has quoted this pas 
ge to prove that Swedenborg liked the music of 
an orchestra 


Is it necessary for us to explain to 


our 


readers that Swedenborg used the word or- 


chestra in the original sense of the Greek word—a 
place for public exhibition, not a collection of mu- 
sicians. The gymnasium was a school, and the or- 
chestra, according to Swedenborg, was a place 
where sat “the elders who were to be the arbiters 
and judges.” 

There is nothing to prove, or even to indicate, 
that Swedenborg was a music lover. Moreover, it 
is certain that he did not invent the player piano, 
the automobile and the biplane. 


cmnenicaidlnininmanisn 
BORWICK COMING. 


All American lovers of the most cultured kind of 
pianism, the kind which unites within itself musi- 
cal knowledge, poetical imagination, and perfect 
technical equipment, will be delighted to learn that 
the Wolfsohn Bureau has secured Leonard Bor- 
wick for a tour of this country during the season 
of 1913-1914. 

Although for many years considered in England 
to be a player of the first rank, Borwick was com- 
paratively unknown in this country until he made 
his solitary but memorable New York appearance 
several seasons ago, on the occasion of a visit he 
paid this city, en route from the Antipodes to Lon- 
aon, winding up a tour that girdled half the globe. 

Borwick’s recital here at Carnegie Hall had not 
been advertised beyond a mere announcement of his 
appearance, and therefore the surprise was the 
greater when the audience and critics realized just 
after the performance began that they were listen- 
ing to an artist of tremendous importance, a player 
gifted with the true pianistic graces of touch, tem- 
perament, magnetism, and mechanical command. 
Phe extraordinary success achieved by Borwick on 
that occasion is remembered vividly by all who were 
there, and often surprise has been expressed since 
that American managers were so slow in bringing 
him to our shores for an extended series of recitals. 
The Wolfsohn Bureau is to be congratulated for 
securing the prize. Borwick will play the Steinway 
piano, that being the make of instrument on which 
he scored his remarkable success at Carnegie Hall. 


a 


DE KOVEN COMPLIMENTS RAGTIME. 


At the Chicago meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, Reginald de Koven, one 
of the speakers, paid ragtime a decided compliment 
and elevated its rank considerably when he said 
that our syncopated style of music has “established 
the popular song in America and is creating in this 
country a musical consciousness built from the bot- 
tom up, as is normal and proper.” Branching off 
directly to the subject of his discourse, “Opera in 
English,” Mr, de Koven asserted that all operas 
soon must be sung in English in this country, and 


in consequence “singers will be forced to equip 


themselves to sing in the vernacular, Opera in 
English will open the doors of their own country 
to thousands of American singers now ‘barnstorm- 
ing’ in Europe at starvation salaries. The language 
question is the most important before the musical 
There is no good argument against 
our having opera in English. J can state from the 
practical point of view English is even as good a 
language to sing as Italian, which is called the best 


we orld now. 


singing language.” 
— OO 


MONTREAL OPERA SEASON BEGINS. 


(By Telegraph.) 
Montreal, Quebec, November 17, 1913. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Brilliant performance of “Gioconda” opens Mon- 
treal Opera season. Large audience enthusiastic 
over work of leading artists. Marie Rappold in 
title role scored big success. Further details in 
letter following. ArtHur MacDermot, 


METROPOLITAN OPERA OPENS. 


With the usual attendance of fashionable folk 
and all the eclat and outward brilliance familiar to 
our city each fall when the Metropolitan Opera 
House throws open its doors for the season, that 
institution held its 1913-14 premiere last Monday 
evening, November 17, and gave a performance of 
“Gioconda” with the following excellent cast: 

Ch SME Ns nd ai ss ocekscabene bate seiee Emmy Destinn 
RN RMNENR ss 5s Ce ces cans bees Margarete Matzenauer 
Alvise Badoero Andrea de Segurola 
eae oe See ee a aa eee Maria Duchene 
INS SO EO EEE DELLE! Enrico Caruso 
Barnaba Pasquale Amato 

Bernard Bégue 
Vincenzo Reschiglian 

Pietro Audisio 


Un Cantore .. 
Isepo .... 
Conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 

Critical consideration of the performance must 
be limited, owing to press exigencies, and also be- 
cause of the nervousness of some of the chief sing- 
ers, due to opening night considerations and also 
to the fact, perhaps, that “Manon” had been origi- 
nally announced as the initial production, but was 
postponed, thus necessitating the “Gioconda” hear- 
ing earlier than anticipated by those who took part 
in it. 

It would be manifestly unfair, for instance, to 
comment on the unsteady singing of Caruso, when 
all the world knows that he is an excellent Enzo 
and has done and will do that role with superb 
vocal art. He seemed to be laboring under severe 
mental and physical strain until after the “Cielo e 
Mar” aria. Then his work gained in confidence and 
effect, although the aforementioned number was de- 
livered with finished vocal manipulation and beau- 
tiful smoothness of phrase. 


Mme. Matzenauer, also afflicted with nervousness, 
did not do herself justice, and much of the loveli- 
ness and fullness of her middle and lower register 
were lost in consequence. The role of Laura at 
best hardly appears to be one of the happiest in the 
Matzenauer repertoire. 

Emmy Destinn sang unevenly, all her old faults 
of tone production being in ample evidence. It 
seems a pity that a bad vocal method should be al- 
lowed to hamper a voice of so much natural fresh- 
ness and strength. 

Maria Duchene surprised the audience with a 
singularly vital and well sung performance of the 
part of La Cieca. 

Pasquale Amato was. thoroughly himself at all 
times, revealing not a trace of mal de theater, and 
giving of his voice, temperament and singing art as 
liberally and as effectively as yesteryear. He is in 
the plenitude of his powers at present and never 
sang more brilliantly in New York than last Mon- 
day night. He had a rousing ovation. 

Arturo Toscanini conducted admirably, and the 
chorus and orchestra exhibited exceptional finish 
of tone shading and accuracy of execution. The 
ballet, a bit uncertain at first, improved as it went 
on, and gave a delightful version of the “Dance of 
the Hours.” The stage trappings and costumes 
vere lavish, and good to look upon, as they have 
been always since Giulio Gatti-Casazza has been 
attistic director of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Aside from the doings of the singers, the chief 
interest of the audience was centered upon the oc- 
cupants of the boxes, whose finery of raiment and 
plenitude of jewels presented the customary im- 
posing and attractive spectacle. The lobbies were 
crowded with a representative and cosmopolitan 
sprinkling of New Yorkers. 

The streets adjacent to the Metropolitan Opera 
House showed the traditional procession of auto- 
mobiles, rows of policemen, gaping crowds of on- 
lookers and newspaper photographers flashlighting 
the society notables as they stepped out of their ve- 
hicles. 
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THOSE PARALLELS. 


We are in receipt of the following communica- 
tion to which there seems to be nothing to add in 
the way of comment: 

To the Musical Courier 

After the recent production at Carnegie Hall, for the 
first time of an orchestra work of mine, “Annabel Lee,” | 
must confess, i waited with considerable eagerness for 
the verdict of the newspaper critics. The jury has deliv- 
ered its verdict. Unfortunately, however, there are many 
points about it I cannot understand. May I ask your valu- 
able assistance towards elucidating the following extracts? 

Yours truly, 
James Puuip DuNN 
WHAT THE JURY SAYS: 
Herald—The 
treatment was neither pleas- interest chiefly for an effec 
ing nor effective. tive orchestration. 


orchestral Sun—The work was of 


Times 
mospheric ingredient was a culiar charm especially in 


The principal at- Telegram—It has a pe- 
descending whole tone scale the use of the whole tone 
employed over and over scale. 

again until the effect was 

merely a monotonous and 

exasperating lack of tonal- 

ity. 


Press—“Annabel Lee” is 
too great a poem to be sub- young 
jected to the musical smear- who in his treatment of 
ings of a beginner. 


Telegram—Mr. Dunn is a 


American composer, 


this work has shown musi- 
cianly skill. 


Press—What wonder, Evening World—Mr. 
then, that no one who ap- Dunn sought to set a crazy 
preciated completely the poem by a crazy poet. 
genius of Poe as expressed 
in those immortal lines 
could hear yesterday’s ex- 
perience without wincing. 

She was equal to 


Herald—She (Miss Gu- Times 


rowitsch) has some tech- the principal demands made 
nical faults. by the composition, those on 
the technical side. 
Evening Journal—Mr. 
Arens’ men played the sym- 
phony with a spirit of real 


Tribune—The _ orchestra 
gave a rough and ready 
reading of the symphony. 

enthusiasm. 
acai piacmiannnte 
PORTLAND VARIETY. 


Portland, Ore., had the first concert of its third 
symphony season on November 2. The program, 
conducted by M. Christensen, included Tschaikow- 
sky’s E minor symphony, Massenet’s “Scenes Al- 
saciennes,” Delibes’ “‘Pizzicato Polka” (from “Syl- 
Pictures” and 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture, altogether a rather 


via”), Grieg’s “Norwegian Tone 


unusual selection of numbers, which surely must 
have pleased all tastes. The injection of the severe 
Seethoven overture immediately after the Masse- 
net, Delibes and Grieg sweets, which preceded it, 
With all 


due desire to be broadminded musically one cannot 


is an especially remarkable arrangement. 


sanction the playing of the “Sylvia” polka at a sym- 
phony concert. We do not remember to have seen 
it before on the same program with a Tschaikow- 
sky symphony and a Beethoven overture. The next 
concert of the Portland Symphony Orchestra is on 
December 14 (under Carl 


when the program will consist of Wagner's “Meis- 


Denton’s leadership), 


tersinger” prelude, Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” 
symphony, a Bach bouree for string orchestra, and 
—here come the concessions to the popular taste— 
Mascagni’s “Hymn to the Sun” (from “Iris”), an 
intermezzo from Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” and Victor Herbert's Irish rhapsody. 


—-—~9—_—- 


VERDI WAS WISE. 





Those dreadful advance articles in our local 
dailies last Sunday about the opening on Monday of 
the grand opera season at the Metropolitan must 
have filled with amazement some of the foreigners 
who may have been inhabiting the banks of the 
Hudson at that time. Verily, it appeared as though 
our metropolis were a village about to listen for the 
first time to the warblings of the operatic artists. 


Even though complimentary advance notices are 


extended by the newspapers in return for advertis- 
ing On the part of the Metropolitan management, 
there is no need, as one writer did, to tack on to the 
announcement that another season of grand opera 
was about to open, a history of that form of music 
in this city, going as far back as 1750, or for an 
other scribe to give us the all too familiar story of 
“The Masked Ball” and its garbled libretto, just be- 
cause that opera figures on the bills of the first week 
at the Metropolitan. Other prints tell us that this 
“will be the greatest opera season ever given in this 
famous house,” and that “travelers who flit from 
opera house to opera house and then return to the 
Metropolitan declare that no one institution in any 
part of the world excels the collection of celebrated 
artists to be heard there.” A music reviewer who 
should know better calls the “Gioconda” premiere 
“the principal musical event of the current season.” 
One is inclined to hail with sly delight the Herald's 
quotation of a letter written to a friend by Verdi 
while he was supervising the premiere of his “Don 
Carlos” in Paris: “Every important institution | 
have ever visited is the first lyric theater of the 
world, and the Paris Opera, of course, represents 
Experience has taught me to avoid 
But | should think 
that with so many ‘first lyric theaters’ in existence 


no exception. 
all controversy on this point. 


it would be far more of a distinction to be second 


in order.” 
— -<o- ——- 


*“‘FERDINAND HAMMERSCHMIDT.”’ 


Tue Daves, Oregon, November 8, 1913 
Editor Musical Courier: 
November 1, aged 


There died in this city, 


about seventy-three or seventy-four years, one 
Ferdinand Hammerschmidt,” a musician, native of 
Vienna. 

The deceased some years ago traveled for Wil- 
liam Knabe, the Chickerings, etc., and later owned 
a music store in Fifth avenue, New York. The 
writer knew him only a year. He came here from 
Colorado, and was very reticent on account of fam 
ily troubles. The object of this writing is to find 
out where his people live. One daughter is in 
New York, from what I learned from him. His 
wife, from whom he was divorced, is a daughter 
of the Earl of Dufferin. 

If you can, by giving this publicity, assist in 
communicating the sad news to any of his family, 
we at least may have the satisfaction of knowing 


that his relatives are aware of his final resting 


place. The writer will cheerfully give all the in 
formation as to his last days 
Yours respectfully, I. G. NiCHELSEN, 
—— 
PHILHARMONIC PROSPERITY. 


In accordance with the will of the late Joseph 


Pulitzer that the Philharmonic Society receive 
$500,000 outright from his estate, and an additional 
bequest as soon as its membership list reached 1,000, 
those moneys were ordered by a referee to be paid 
over by the Pulitzer executors at once to the orches 
tra, with interest at two and one-half per cent. from 
December 4, 1912. The Philharmonic Society, 
therefore, is in possession of a sum totaling about 
$700,000, which insures the permanency of the or 
ganization and thus finally puts New York on the 
rchestral map of America together with Boston 
and Chicago. It would not seriously hurt Mr. 
Carnegie or Mr. Rockefeller, both avowed lovers of 
music, to add another $300,000 and make the Phil 


harmonic fund an even million. 


Qeenee 





A TELEGRAM received from San Francisco an 
nounces that Mme. Schumann-Heink was made an 
honorary. citizen of that city by Mayor James Rolph 
The distinction carries with it unusual privileges 
and honors and was conferred upon Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink at the close of a great concert in the 
pavilion and before an audience of ten thousand 
people. 





dA VARIATIONS BS : 


Toscanini no longer need feel aggrieved. In 





“Andrew” 
the Los Angeles Graphic of November 8, 1913, the com 


poser of the “Merry Widow” is called Frank Lehat 


RRR 
Minneapolis will have a novelty program worth hearing 
when on November 21 the orchestra of that city plays this 


wverture, Ar 
Paderewski s 
\ minor piano concerto (played by Katharine Goodson) 


Florent Schmitt's “Rhapsodie Viennoise.” The Pad 


program: Weber's ever new “Euryanthe” 


thur Hinton’s second symphony, C minor 


an 
erewski concerto is not only the best of that pianist’s com 
positions (always excepting the picturesque A minor vari 
ations and fugue for piano), but also is one of the most 
effective of all piano concertos and to anyone who knows 
the work well, it must seem a mystery why the keyboard 
Katharine Good 


fraternity ignores the work so generally 


son shows taste and courage in selecting it for perform 
ance. Her gifted husband, Arthur Hinton, also is the com 
poser of a piano concerto which his spouse played here suc 
cessfully several years ago, and the themes and orchestra 


tion of that composition were of such an interesting char 


acter that the present symphony is bound to have some 
thing important to say. Perhaps we shall hear it in the 
East, perhaps not, If not, we should like to know trom 
Eastern conductors how it happened that Emil Oberh. ff 
secured the novelty for Minneapolis. Somehow on this 
side of the Mississippi we appear to think that new w 
are written only by Strauss, Debussy, Sibelius, Rachmani 
noff, and the host of minor Teutonic composers who diff 
only in the fact that some of them imitate Strauss and the 
| 


rest do not 
RRR 
Schmitt's “Rhapsodie Viennois reminds us that we 
have also a Viennese caprice by Kreisler, a l Viennes« 
waltzes by Johann Strauss, while Puccini (according to t 
Musicat Courrer’s current letter from the banks of the 
Danube) promises a Vienna opera 
neRme 
Of course, the roles in the new P ini era will be 
Vienna rolls 
nrmre 
Speaking of animals, an Englis ntemporary tells a 
a Californian who has been subjecting various breeds of 
insects to phonographic music and noting the results wit 
scientific exactitude Worms seem to like the tonal ap 
plication and wriggle about jo siy (We thought they 
do that anyway.) Butterflies seemed not to notic ‘ 
melodious sounds How was it possible for th 
server to know?) “The bee flew into a nervous fit and the 
wasp became paralyzed. The California beetle is the wor 
ff—the music kills him.” (We wonder what the tune 
was’) No statistics advanced regarding the m 
quito, the cockroach, and the moth, and that is rather a 
pity, for housewives would appreciate some reliable mu 
sical data on the subject Wi ggest playing at the pest 
that sinister ait The Star Spangled Banner Wi 
lieve that they would begin to smoke, then burn, and finally 
explode, leaving behind nothing but stings, roach powder 
and fur ats with holes in them 
nne 
Here is a new variation of a ld friend from the 
Monthly Musical Record) When S Ize iposer 
was taken prisoner by brigand: ft Abr i 
manded that he should give them one s own composi 


tions He accord ngly sang a 


at which they burst into tear ind when it was fi t 
fell upon und, embracing him and setting him 
free, said So you also steal! 
nee 
In a post ri lefense " il w row r 
y this department ed the foll 1 everent | 
sage The fact that a man carries his wife's picture 
is watcl evidence at he g irlesq 
show once in a whil We understand. We are t 
pose that it is not impossible for a man to admire “Tristan 
and Isolde” and yet to like a tango. But why »oint at us? 
We know that it can be done 
nae 
And still they come down the gangplank in 
entrance Gaby Deslys has just arrived carrying a “tall 
ing hen” in her arms. The bird is named Chartreuse, ex 
plained Gaby, because it has green and yellow feath 
round its throat. Sounds more like a parrot 
nner 
Klaw and Erlanger, the theatrical manage ‘ 
the pleasure” of our company at a “private 


‘The Life of Richard Wagner,’ motion 


Parts,” and the pleasure not nly was their 
The place was the New Amsterdam Theater 
Friday afternoon, November 14. R. S. Pigott delivered 
narration, as the Messter-Film (Berlin) unspun itself and 


W. H. Humiston played appropriate organ selections from 
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f the great comp 


ser while he was being reeled. 


about one hour and three quar 
admit without further ado that we felt rather 





P: en we crept into the New Amsterdam, and we 
¥-| ~J ght we detected symptoms of the same emotion in the 
ernon St. John Brenon, Max Smith, Nahan 
| k Patterson, and other musical friends and 
ni w in the parquet. Again we will be frank 
e went to the Wagner motion pictures in 
~ r. W tayed to be surprised, interested and 
ply moved The series of films is a remarkable 
m any standpoint whatsoever, and apparent 
. ucted with no bar to expense. Historical 
- only very slightly outraged, all the salient inci- 
\ re included, and the scenes from 
e desired in the way of cor 
ealism The picture of the youth Wagner at 
. 1 meeting with Minna Planer, the 
My ; Riga, t meetings with Liszt and Meyerbcer 
ere f “Rienzi,” “Flying Dutchman” 
the reading of the “Ring” poems at 
* home, the Munich period when Wagner 
f Ludwig II, the vis:t of Wilhelm I 
nd the final apotheosis, with the dead mas 
unded by the characters he had cre 
ef ioments of compelling interest and 
mplete that for the time being 
i is an onlooker at events really hap 
- ea ‘ impressed, for the facial 
> rtrayed Wagner, Liszt, Meyer 
nformed in every detail to the pic 
4 men as one knows them best, and their ac 
¢ fitted the mood and movement of the 
Ther vas no denying the deep interest 
phisticated invitation audience followed 
n from beginning to end. Not a soul left the 
‘ fin in spite of the very bad organ on 
7 r Mr. Humiston had to perform, and the halting 
r, who could not pronounce “Kreuz 
hule. and Paukenschlag” (though he had 
x with Liehe erbot”) and called Liszt “‘Leeszt,” 
oF: M i in Minna “Playnet The educational 
Wagner pictures to the general public is 
ey t for the professional musician they are noth 
i i inating 
nner 
’ ceuries of the Wagner pictures lay in 
ie at when he first visited Liszt in Paris, the lattet 
in abbé and did not wear a gown; Von Biilow 
* nd sported a thicker goatee than the one 
¢ Wagener did not compose at the piano 
te nue 
é | | f 1¢ man, so we are told This office 
n who invented the cornet and glee clubs, 
> maRR, 
| tine Nilsson made her concert tour in the 
ut n i884 Signor Brignoli sang with her. He 
merriment when he came forward in a Mis 
t pologize for Nilsson’s indisposition. 
f n ees.a leetle hoarse,” he said 
i ripple f laughter among the audience, he 
the statement that Nilsson “was a leetle hoarse, a 
le colt 
we? fa ccupant of the gallery brought 
< remarking 
don't you trot hes it London Tit 
= RRR 
New York Times of November 16, 
- THIS SHIP’S MONKEY 
HAS i WIN TONGUES 
gs Opera with One, Whistles 
His Own Accompaniment 
with the Other 
RRR 
’ vyriter wh treats In subject sceptically, 
What Can Women Do For one thing, they can 
Elea Spencer and Yolanda Méré. 
ry FR 
( " une and sophisticated manipulator 
eeps his hair short and his repertoire 
nory as well as in his fingers 
piano except our “Romanza,” “Petite 
Ré e Poétiqn Published by G. Schir 
cn } 
rR, 
rt cr tch it in a clever Tribune maga- 
" Anna | Stewart, but she holds up to par- 
c e typ commentator who is as vain 
wledgc ome re onnoisseurs are of their 
o 
He is as full of technical terms as a scientific diction- 
nus the definiti Run if you see him coming! 
One unnot enjoy even the advertisements in the maga 
nes when he is about. He can find ‘tone’ in a clavier ad, 


and atmosphere in a vacuum cleaner. It was toward his 








ilk that James McNeill Whistler turned his keenest blade 
of sarcasm. 

“When he was teaching in Paris he came to the door- 
way on one of his occasional visits to his classes, and asked 
the students abruptly, ‘Do you understand exactly what I 
mean when I use the terms atmosphere, perspective, fore- 
shortened, technic, tone, key, and values?’ 

“‘Oh, yes,’ they chorused promptly. 

“*That’s good.’ Then as he turned at once to leave he 
added, ‘I don’t understand what the terms mean.’ ” 

nner 

In the same article is a passage about the woman whose 
husband finally made enough money to take her to Europe. 
She “did” it thoroughly, and when she came back she told 
her friends all about her strongest impressions. 

“Yes,” she said reflectively, “I've been all over the world. 
“I’ve seen all the al frescoes in them Dago chapels and 
pitchers of kings and pheasants in every city in Eurupp 
and the World’s Fair; but to my mind there ain't anything 
in the art line that can touch that piece by Millet they call 
the Los Angeles.” 

nere 

American composers, please do not read: The Press of 
last Sunday tells about a Holland House waiter who made 
$300,000, another who owns a house worth $110,000, and a 








ed 








GANZ AT HIS HOME IN SWITZERLAND. 
before his European concert tour. 


RUDOLPH 
“Brushing up a bit” 


third taker of tips who while serving a party of Wall Street 
men listened to their conversation, telephoned his broker 
what he had heard, and made $5,000 in one hour. 
RRR 
Because some aigrettes were taken from her at the pier, 
one of the arriving operatic songbirds says: “America is 
Neither are opera singers. 
nrnre 
A good answer to those persons who say that any piece 
of “program music” with a descriptive caption would sound 
as well by some other title is made by Ambros, in “The 
Boundaries of Music and Poetry.” He writes of two 
Beethoven symphonies: “It has not yet occurred to any- 
body to find the ‘Heroic’ symphony not heroic and the ‘Pas- 
toral’ symphony not pastoral, but it surely would have 
called forth contradiction on all sides if the title pages of 
both works had been accidentally interchanged.” 


not free.” 


Ree 
Hammerstein is the Huerta of grand opera. 
RnAQe 


Our friend the music critic of the Sun admires Pader- 
ewski’s E flat minor variations and fugue very much, so 
much, in fact, that he says they are “perhaps the most sub- 
stantial of all contributions to the literature of the piano- 
Tut, tut! Where then do such works rank as 
the larger ones for piano by Chopin, Schumann, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Liszt, and Bach? Surely the Sun critic must 
have meant to say “of all modern” or “of all recent” com- 
positions. Even then we should be inclined to give that 
position of preference to Reger’s variations and fugue, 
Scharwenka’s B flat minor concerto, any one of Rach- 
Richard “Burleske,” or 


forte.” 


maninoff’s concertos, Strauss 
Godowsky’s sonata 
nRre 
Some one tells us in the World that when ballet dancers 
rehearse they do 5,600 steps per day. We have a strong, 
even if entirely unsolicited, opinion about any one who 
would spend a day counting the number of steps made by 


ballet dancers. Far more important is the useful informa- 


tion contained in these facts, garnered by us during a 
course of observation extending over half a musical career : 

Each season Toscanini, in conducting, raises his arm 
086,722 times. 

The energy expended in raising and lowering the Metro- 
politan Opera House curtain so that the artists may bow at 
the end of acts is equal to half the work done in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. 

Over 2,800 pounds of spaghetti, and 5,291 kartoffelkloesse 
are consumed in New York every season, respectively, by 
the Italian and German vocalists who appear in opera in 
this city. 

Nearly $2,000,000 is saved each winter by New York 
musicians who do not buy concert or opera tickets. 

There are exactly 1,477,365 things which Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza could say for publication each week. during the 
opera season but doesn’t. : 

Cofiservative estimates place the compliments paid by 
prima donnas to other prima donnas behind their backs at 
6,048,711 each year. 

The weight of Mary Garden’s costumes in “Thais” and 
“Salome”’ is a little below one pound, three ounces. 

Just 786,209 prison vans would be required to carry to 
the opera those New Yorkers who do not care to hear 
“Lobetanz,” “Versiegelt,” “Le Donne Curiose,” “Ariane,” 
“Le Villi,” and “Le Wally.” 


RRR 
Also “The Magic Flute.” 

a | 
We are starting West— 

nner 


and missing “The Magic Flute.” 
Leonarp Liesiina. 





QUACKS AMONG SINGING TEACHERS. 


New York Review Points Out That the Best Test of 
Teaching Is in the Result Obtained—The Worthless 
Criticism of Outsiders. 





If accurate statistics could be gathered concerning sing- 
ing teachers in this city it would undoubtedly be found 
that they do more damage than good to voices they try to 
cultivate. More good singing voices are ruined by incom- 
petent teachers than people have any idea of. And still 
every actress in musical comedy with a singing voice, big 
or little, is “taking lessons” and paying good money to 
some teacher or maestro, who in nine cases out of ten is 
a quack and is doing irreparable injury to her voice. 

The art of singing is supposed to have been reduced to 
an exact science, but it isn't—it is really quite a mystery 
even today. There are no two great singing teachers who 
agree perfectly upon the production of tone, breathing or 
any other essentail in singing. Some of the most eminent 
and successful teachers contradict each other on some of 
the most important points. 

However singing methods and teaching may differ, there 
is no question as to the results. We can tell when a voice 
has been properly placed when we hear it in the opera 
house, but there is perhaps one teacher out of a hundred 
who can correctly place a voice. 

The test of teaching is the result. If the singer’s voice 
improves, if it becomes easier to sing high and low notes, 
if the tone is rounder, clearer and more resonant, and pro- 
duced with less effort, the pupil may be sure that the 
teacher is doing the right thing. One teacher may be able 
to teach one pupil to sing and fail with another. One 
method may suit one voice and be entirely unsuited to 
another, The question as to whether a singing teacher is 
improving a voice or ruining it is a very serious one and 
can only be decided by the pupil. The criticism of friends 
and outsiders is more often likely to be inaccurate and 
worthless than a help. 

Some of the most “fashionable” singing teachers with 
the largest number of pupils are the most incompetent. 
Because one teacher acquires a reputation through the 
singing of a certain pupil, other pupils flock to him and 
expect miraculous results in a short time. The same 
teacher may fail entirely with all his other pupils and 
often does. It is a good thing to beware of singing teach- 
ers in general and to stick to a good one when found 


A City Lullaby. 





Street car clanging e’er attend thee. 
Automobile toots befriend thee, 
Noisy steampipe slumber lend thee! 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 
Squalling felines aid thy slumber, 
Riveters thy sense encumber, 
Whistles soothe thee, any number! 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 
Hucksters crying lend thee shrillness, 
Wagons rattling break the stillness, 
Engines guard thee from an illness! 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 
—Chicago Inter Ocean. 
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William Wheeler’s Chicago Success. 


William Wheeler, tenor, 
Creation” with the 


“The 
He 
was enthusiastically received and immediately re-engaged 


November 17 


4 


appeared as soloist in 


Apollo Club, Chicago, November 9 


hy the same club to sing in “Elijah,” 


Che following press comments voice the sentiment of the 
Chicago public in regard to this tenor: 

William Wheeler, of New York, appeared to interpret the tenor 
part He disclosed the possessior f a pleasant lyric voice and. 
like his colleagues, displayed a mastery of oratorio style.—Chicago 
rribune. 

Mr. Wheeler, who made his first appearance in oratorio in Ch 
cago at this performance, sang the tenor music of “Uriel” with 
distinction, and disclosed a well trained voice of agreeable quality 


—Chicago Examiner 


Wheeler was a distinct acquisitior His voice is vibrant and 
warm of the pure lyric category and he was alone possessing 
the art of clear enunciation.—-Chicago Journal 

rz ’ @ ; 

Mr. Wheeler made a pleasant npressi His voice is of ex 
cellent quality and it carries well.—Chicago Record-Herald, 

Mr. Wheeler, a newcomer to ' cert halls, proved to be a 
valuable addition to the sparse ranks of competent oratorio tenors. 
His tone is of considerabk eight, though not blatant f good 





WHEELER 


WILLIAM 


healthy quality and of goox mage He displayed musicianship im 


the ble bits and truc 
Chicago ( Advertisement.) 


ensen oratorio style in recitative and aria, 


Inter Ocean. 


Musicians’ Club Announcements. 


Our new president, Walter Damrosch, was elected at the 
last regular meeting of the board of governors to succeed 
David Bispham 

In response to seve ral requests, it has been de 
club rooms 


“Bridge” 
cided to have some evenings of bridge in the 
this season, for members and their guests. The first meet 
ing has been arranged for Thursday evening, November 
20, at 8 o'clock. Tickets, including refreshments, twent) 
five cents each 

Composers’ nights—The first of the series of composers’ 
nights will take place at the club rooms on Tuesday even 
This will be a recital of 
Hinkle, so- 


ing, November 25, at 8 o'clock 
Ward-Stephens’ Soloists, 
Arthur Philips, baritone 

The club dining room, in charge of “Toba,” 


songs Florence 
prano; 

Restaurant 
is open from noon until midnight Special service and 


menu may be arranged for at short notice 


Annual concert—-A new oratorio will be produced, un 
der the direction and by the members of the club. The 
necessary expense of orchestra. hall music, etc. are guar 


anteed, and the entire proceeds will revert to our treasury 
Club House—The committee in charge of the task of lo- 
own, is still busy and we may expec 


Boarp or GOVERNORS. 


cating a home of our 
a definite report very soon 


Taanxksorvinc Dinwer. 


It is the desire of the House Committee to serve a 
“turkey dinner’ in the club dining room on Thanksgiving 
evening, at 7 o'clock, at seventy-five cents per cover, pro 
vided a sufficient number of members signify their wish 
to come. The committes 


many will be present and only those who have applicd fo 


must know positively just how 


All reservations should be made be 
This is not a “club dinner,” but for 


seats can be serv ed 
fore November 25. 


the benefit of those who are away from home and those 
housekeepers who prefer to dine at the club rather than 
Eva Emmett Wycoff, M. M. Han 


L. H House 


prepare dinner at home 


ford, Walter David, Grace rnby (chairman), 
moumeitt 


Novimber 17, 1013 


Spooner’s Singing Pleases in New Brunswick. 





Philip Spooner the tenor, sang in New Brunswick, N. J., 
first 


on Monday evening, November 10, this being his 


appearance there. On the program with Mr. Spooner was 
Maximilian Pilzer, the well known violinist 

Mr. Spooner was in voice and mood to do his best 
work. Seo prolonged was the applause from the good 
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Mr 
he was obliged to repeat them, besides adding an encore 


sized audience after two of Spooner’s numbers, that 
at the end of the same group. 
The following press notices testify to the success of 


this tenor: 


The concert at Brunswick Hall last evening was a brilliant suc 
cess. Of the artists who appearcd, Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, and 
Philip Spooner, tenor, too much praise cannot be accorded rhe 
udience was inte igentiy and warmly responsive and encore after 
«encore was demanded and aceeded to freely and quickly Mr 
Spooner has a voice of great range, power and pathos, and he has a 
pleasing personality New Brunswick Home News, 

The musical entertainment given last evening by Maximilian Pil 
zer, the violimist, and Philip Spooner, the popular American tenor 


surpassed any other entertainment of its kind ever before given in 





PHILIP SPOONER, 


this city. The music lovers who took this opportunity of hearing 
these artists were more than repaid 
The enthusiasm of the audience last evening cannot be described 


and the encores 
As Mr, 
hear 


were numerous 
Spooner rendered “I 
a pin drop 


Hear You Calling Me.” one could 


as the audience seemed as ix trance 


It is the intention of the manager to have these two artists turn 
to this city im the near future New Brunswick Times 

This was the program rendered 
Devil's Trill Sonata Tart 


Mr. Pileer. 


Minnelied 





Brahms 


Du Bist Mein Alles Bradsky 
Mr. Spoone 
Caprice Viennois Kreisler 
Capriccietto } re isle 
Valse Caprice... Pilzer 
Mr 
Cuesta © Quella Rigole Verdi 
Si Les Fleurs Massenet 
At Dawn adman 
I Hear You Calling M Marshal 
Mr. Spooner 
Presslied from “Meistersinger W agner- Wilhelm} 
Minuet Reet €1 
Caprice Basque Sarasate 
Mr I t 
Then You'll Remember Me 1 Ralfe 
wo (Car f Pag 
M Ss 
\ ) 
+» °,° 
MacDermid’s Compositions. 

In the following list are a few James G. MacDe 
compositions and prominent artists wl lave presented 
them : 

Ninety-first Psaln \ ( 
Rehold What Manne fl M ( 





TAMES G M DERMIT 
In My Father's House Are M Mans \ 
In My Father's House Are VM Mi Act M 
Heart o' Me M abe H 
My Luve Is Like the Re | | Mabel S p il 
If I Knew You and Y k M Rose | 
If You Would Lowe Me M ! j M 
Sacrament iH Pde M r 
Sacrament ! I 
Behold What Mann« fi o | 
Rehold What Manne f 
Behold What Mas f Love iu e N Hiolt 
Rehold What Manne | ‘ ( Wa 
Ninety-first Pealm xv 
My Luve Is Like the Red, R Kose i (irah St 
Sacrament { 
Thou Wilt Keep fi n Perfect Peace Grant | 
Carita Sings. 
Carita re ti ' fly 
Above th ning stars bx 
To heed a n that night of old 
When shepher i" 1 then 
teneath the glor ister k 
Ant} ' . T . 
ro harken t «ly 
We know and need not t ¢ tol 
CLafita sings 
Now mount the notes serene and higl 
Now sink im tenderest har 
Now like a mighty anthem rolled 
From some great organ, strong and 
And now we laugh, and now we 
\arita sings 
B n 
] play nothing ut the reat rei 
said the young woman (,00d id 
man People ain't so likely to ‘get or u happen 
to muss up the harmonies New York Globe 
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HAYDN’S “CREATION” 


SUNG AT CHICAGO. 


Fine Performance by Apollo Musical Club and 
Assisting Soloists—Alice Nielsen’s Recital— 
Boeppler Symphony Orchestra Concert— 
Kush Temple Conservatory Pupils 
to Appear in Piano Recital. 


( ge I Novemebr 15, 19! 
1 revival, after ten years 
Musical Club, at the Auditorium 
ber 9. Owing to the length 
entaticn, the oratorio was almost 
vas very enthusiastic over 
‘ ts and chorus The soloists were 
William Wheeler, tenor, and 
7 Mr. Wild gave a splendid 
and singers never 
intage. The accuracy of pitch and 
tiey ang showed careful drilling 
on the part of Mr. Wild. Miss 
role was a real delight 
part every moment. The duets 


re well sung and both of these 
to be the rt of oratorio singers 
e to a work like the “Creation.” 


ny part was excellent and he re- 
iuse. William Wheeler was called 
r it was found that Morgan 


part Mr. Wheeler disclosed 
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a small tenor voice of pleasing quality. The organ at the 
Auditorium is sadly in need of tuning and Edgar Nelson 
was at a great disadvantage while presiding there. Mr. 
Wild is in line for the usual congratulations for his pains- 
taking work and the excellent results attained. 
nner 
Dora Heyman, artist pupil of Della Thal, made her first 
appearance on the concert platform Sunday afternoon, 
November 9, at the Howard Theater. Miss Heyman dis- 
closed real talent, and in each number of her program, 
after a pardonable nervousness in the opening number, 
showed splendid technic and a fine understanding of the 
meaning of each piece. 
mn ne 
Rosa Olitzka gave her annual song recital on Sunday 
afternoon, November 9, at the Studebaker Theater, under 
the management of F. Wight Neumann. The theater was 
filled with friends and admirers of the operatic artist, who 
were enthusiastic over her interpretation of a program 
made up of German lieder and one group of English songs. 
Mme. Olitzka was in excellent voice and she certainly 
knows the German lied thoroughly. The enthusiasm with 
which each song was greeted made it necessary for the 
artist to add a number of encores. 
RRA 
Alice Nielsen appeared on Sunday afternoon at the Fine 
Arts Theater before a sold out house. Miss Nielsen's 
annual recital here has become an event that is eagerly 
looked forward to, and in this instance she did not dis- 
appoint her audience, Her program was excellent and 
she is a delightful’ singer. Miss Nielsen won instant suc- 
cess and has never been heard here to better advantage. 
Her voice has a peculiarly winning quality and she gives to 
each song its true value. Charles Strony, one of the con- 
ductors of the Boston Opera Company, gave Miss Nielsen 
able support at the piano, 
nner 
Esther Pearson, soprano, met with great success at 
Oshkosh, Wis., last week, and was immediately re-engaged 
to appear in concert at the First Presbyterian Church, 
November 23. After the first concert the pastor ap- 
proached her and said the people had enjoyed her work so 
much that they desired to have her come back soon, so 
accordingly the date was set’ for November 23. She was 
re-engaged after her recital on October 21 to supply the 
program for the Elk Memorial Service at Kenosha, Wis., 
cen December 7. On November 25 she will appear at More- 
land, Minn., and on November 26, at New London, Minn. 
Another return date is in Ironwood, Mich., during the first 
week in January. 
nre 
Congratulations from this office to Mr. and Mrs. Marx 
FE. Oberndorfer, who were presented with an eight and 
one-half pound daughter last Morday, November 10, at 
2 o'clock. The new born pianist lecturer will be known 
as Elizabeth Anne Oberndorfer. 


nere 
Max I. Fischel will present at the Howard Theater, on 
Sunday afternoon, November 23, several of his artist 
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pupils. Those who will participate are Gertrude C. Bates, 
Adamae Parsons, Alfred Goldman, Carl Brelos and Her- 
bert Kirschner. nee 


In musical circles the most interesting news of the week 
was the announcement of the coming marriage of Mary 
Highsmith, one of Chicago’s leading sopranos, to Dr. 
Joseph B. Lyding. The event will take place on New 
Year’s Day, after which the artist will arrange for a wed- 
ding tour of about two weeks’ duration, returning to fill a 
number of engagements in recital, oratorio and with 
orchestra, which have been booked for her by Ernest L. 
Briggs. Miss Highsmith plans to devote her future en- 
tirely to concert work, owing to her success in this work. 

nme 

The Boeppler Symphony Orchestra gave its first concert 
on Sunday afternoon, November 9. The soloists were 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, and Isadore Berger, v.o- 
linist. Mrs. Herdien was heard in the aria, “Ritorna Vin- 
citor,” from “Aida.’’ At the second concert of the season 
on November 13, the soloists were Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
contralto, and Franz Wagner, cellist. Mrs. Gannon sang 
the contralto aria from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda.” Among 
the future soloists to be heard at the Boeppler symphony 
concerts may be mentioned: Sopranos, Marie Sundelius 
Zendt and Dorothea North; tenors, John B. Miller, George 
L.. Tenney and Tor van Pyk; baritones and basses, Marion 
Green and Hans Schroeder. Among the pianists there will 
Le several well known Chicago artists, including several 
from the Mary Wood Chase School. Two soloists will ap- 
pear at each Boeppter concert. 

zene ‘ 

In addition to his engagement with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Milwaukee, William Hinshaw will 
have an appearance with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra in Minneapolis on November 23, a day preceding 
his engagement in Milwaukee. Ernest L. Briggs, who is 
booking his Central West engagements, announces that Ed- 
gar A. Nelson will appear with Mr. Hinshaw as accom- 
panist at the Chicago recital. 

nee 

In Evanston two women have entered the local musical 
managerial field. Rachel Busey-Kinsolving has started her 
season with a large attendance at the recital by Yvonne 
de Treville. The other impresaria, Mrs. Charles F. Dwight, 
opened her season with Luigi Gulli, who played before a 
rather scant house, even though Mrs. Dwight had made a 
special offer to her patrons that for every two tickets they 
would buy for the season they could bring a guest to the 
concert which took place on October 28. 

zeme*e 

At the fourth Sinai orchestral concert to be given Sunday 

vening, November 16, at Sinai Temple, Letitia Gallaher. 
soprano, will be the soloist. She will sing Micaela’s aria 
from “Carmen” and a group of songs. The orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Arthur Dunham, will play the overture 
to “La Princesse Jaune,”’ by Saint-Saéns; excerpt’s from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; “Danse Macabre,” op. 40, 
Saint-Saéns; March “Slave,” op. 31, Tschaikowsky. Mr. 
Dunham will render an organ solo beside conducting the 
orchestra. He will play “Evening Song,” by Bossi. 

nnre 

Martha Maier, a pupil of Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey, will 
give a piano recital of German compositions before the 
Book Club of Bryn Mawr on Wednesday, November 19 

nenre 

The following is an extract from the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal of November 7, 1913: 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, the pianist, gave yesterday afternoon the 
third of the excelient programs provided by the Thursday Musical 
Club, The talented artist who appeared with the Symphony Or- 
chestra some time ago, had built for herself a recital program that 
fitted her individuality as interpreter and performer. The Arthur 
Foote Suite offered capital opportunities for her scholarly and pow- 
erful technic. . . . In the F sharp minor fantasie by Mendels- 
sohn, she had a fine sense for its grace of outline and poetic spirit. 

The Rhene-Baton sketches were played “con amore,” the lat- 
ter twice, in response to enthusiastic demands. The closing 
numbers, Impromptu in F minor, and the March, op. 40—the latter 
in a beautiful arrangement by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, who did full 
justice to the fanciful spirit of both. Many times recalled, the 
charming artist responded with an “Etude” of Poldini. 

zene 

The Paulist Choristers, seventy-five boys and fifty men 
Father William J. Finn, musical director, will give a con- 
cert Sunday afternoon, November 30, at the Studebaker 
Theater, under the management of F. Wight Neumann. 
Edgar Donovan, senior solo soprano of the famous Grace 
Church, New York City, will be the boy soloist. 

Rare 

Vida Llewellyn, the Chicago pianist, who is now in Ber- 
lin, played at a large reception given by Hugo Kaun re- 
cently. Miss Lilewellyn was very well received on this 
occasion. She is also to appear as soloist with the Blithner 
Orchestra in that city early in December. 

zene 

May Doelling, pianist, and Arthur Slack, baritone, will 
give a joint recital Saturday afternoon, November 29 at 
Kimball Hall. Ree 


The first concert of a series of three by the Kneisel 
Quartet will take place next Sunday afternoon, November 
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23, at the Studebaker Theater under the management 

of F. Wight Neumann. The program will contain Mozart 

quartet, F major, No. 9 (Breitkopf & Hartel edition), 

Chadwick quartet, D minor, No. 5, and the Beethoven 
quartet, F minor, op. 95. 

RRR 
Allen Spencer, pianist, will give his annual recital at the 
Fine Arts Theater, Sunday afternoon, November 23. The 
program follows: 

+ major ones ; s++.sBach 

Handel 

. Beethoven 

. César Franck 


Allegro from toceata in 
Gigue from ninth suite in G mitior 
Thirty-two variations in C minor 
Prelude, fugue and variation ‘ ‘ 
(Transcribed from the organ score by Harold Bauer.) 
From Second Book of Preludes .. Debussy 
Brouillards (Fog). 
Ondine. 
Feux d’artifice (Fireworks) 


Impromptu, op. 142, No, 3, B flat major .Schubert 


Bauerntang (Peasant Dance), op. 24, No. 4 Gatiz 
Autumn Idyll. .........0...8. ‘ Cyril Scott 
Autumn, op, 36, No. 4 Moszkowski 
Waldesrauschen (Forest Rustlings) Lis#t 
(nomenreigen (Dance of Gnomes) -.» Liset 
Ernani Paraphrase Verdi- Liszt 


nne 
The faculty concert of the Sherwood Music School will 
Assembly Hall 


Thursday 


be given in tenth floor of the Fine Arts 


Building, next November 20, at 8 


o’¢lock. 


evening, 
Those who will participate are Herbert Kirschner, 


violinist; Matilda Heuchling, soprano; Georgia Kober, 
pianist; Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, soprano; G. Magnus 
Schutz, baritone, and Paul van Katwijk, pianist; Walter 


Keller and Arthur Fram, accompanists. 
nre 

Karleton Hackett will give a lecture on the novelties of 

the Chicago Opera season of 1913-14 before the students 

of the American Conservatory, Saturday afternoon, No 

Jennie F. W. 


sing two arias from “Don Quichotte,” by 


vember 22, at Kimball Hall Johnson will 
Massenet, and 
Dorothy Hackett will present several illustrations from 
“Morna Vanna.” 

RRe 


fourteenth artists’ recital, given at the Frances W 
iorning, November 14, Christine 


Fevrier’s 


At the 
Parker School, on Friday n 


Miller, the popular contralto, gave the following program: 


My Heart Ever Faithfu . . Bach 
Creen Bushes Somerset Folk Song 
Where the Bee Sucks (Shakespeare) De Arne 





Bergwere Legere (E’ghteenth Century) Bergerette 
Jeunes Fillettes (Eighteenth Century) Bergerette 
Er, der herrlichste von allen Schumann 
Nachtigal Brahms 
Der Schmied.. Brahms 
Widmung Schuman: 
Frihlingsnacht S:humantr 
He Shall Feed His Flock Handel 
Gae to Sleep Fisher 
The Sea (Wordsworth) Grant-Schaefer 


Dedicated to Miss Miller 
\ Valentine McMillan 
Written for and dedicated to Miss Miller 
\ Birthday (Rossetti) 


The Children’s Prayer 


Whiting 
Max Reger 


Kei'm Schneewetter Max Reger 
Schiecht’ Wetter Max Reger 
Waldeinsamkeit Max Reger 


Miss: Miller was assisted by Susie Ford, accompanist 
The favorite contralto met with her customary 


audience 


artist 
success and delighted her young and enthusiastic 
nm Rne 

The Sunday concerts to be given on November 16 are 
Louise St. John Westervelt, 
rence, pianist, Fine Arts Theater; 
recital at the Studebaker under the management oi 
F. Wight Neumann; Melba and Kubelik at the Auditorium 
Theater, under the management of Wessells & Voegeli 
in the evening the Chicago Sunday Evening Club will fur 


soprano, and Helen B. Law- 
Josef Hoffman, pianist, 


nish the program at Orchestra Hall. These concerts anc 

recitals will be reviewed in this column next week 
nee 

Charles L. Wagner has just had a bona fide 

$3,500 for a New 

has refused it. Of course, 

to the committee 


offer of 
York concert for McCormack and he 
Mr. Wagner wanted to be nice 
so he told them the story of the man 
who went up to a darky and asked him if he could change 
five dollars, and he said, “I can't do it, boss, but I certainly 
do thank you for the compliment.”. Mr. Wagner has 
always the “mot pour rire,” and beside being a popular 
manager poet, sufficient to 
bring joy to the most pessimistic artist. Yolanda Méré, 
who is under the management of Charles K. Wagner, ap- 
peared in Winnipeg on November 6 and secured a return 
date for November 13. Quick work, to say the least 
nee 

Helene Koelling’s recital, which was announced to take 
place at the Illinois Theater, on November 16, has been 
postponed to November 23 on account of the illness of 
Miss Koelling, who is obliged to remain in New York City 


his sense of humor would be 


a few more days before undertaking the journey 
a ed 
Marguerite Easter will give a series of musical morn- 
ings beginning next Monday, November 17, at the Black- 
stone Hotel. Among the subscribers are Mmes. Cyrus H. 
McCormick, John J. Glessner, McGregor Adams, M. M. 


Kirkman, Chatfield Taylor, 
Paepke, D. H. Burnham, 
Dawes, Emerson Brush, 
McMullin, Meyer, 
rhorne. 


Harry Pratt Judson, Herman 
Wallace L. de Wolf, Charles 
Frederick W. Upham, F. R. 
Levy Bryan Lathrop and George 
Re ®F 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, will be the soloist at 
the Boeppler Symphony concert at the North Side Turner 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, November 16. 
a a2 Gg 
The Bush Temple Conservatory will give a piano recital 
next Thursday evening, November 20, at Recital Hall. 
Those who will participate in the program are Joe Wynne, 
Mickwitz, and Earle 
Herbert Woodard. 
piano 


pianist and pupil of Harold yon 
Eldred, violinist and a pupil of Guy 
Lucille Wallace, accompanist, will 
The program will be made up of the Chopiti six etudes, 
Moszkowski con¢éerto, op. §9, first movement, with Mr 
von Mickwitz 


by Paderewski, and Moszkowski's 


préside at the 


at the second piaho; the mitiuet in A major, 
coficert study, op. 24 
13 ahd 14, by Paganins, 


“Souvenir 


Mr. Eldred will play Caprice No 


Hubay’s “Carmen” fantasy, and Wieniawski’'s 


de Moscow.” 





Richard Knotts’ Popularity. 


Richard Knotts, the popular Pittsburgh baritone. has an 
} 


isy season of private recitals and other public 


inusually 
ngagements before him 
Mr. Knotts is also much sought after as a teacher and 


s more studio work than he can manage betwecn con 





RICHARD KNOTTS 
erts. He is therefore accepting only a limited number of 
pupils 


Gemunder Introduction Prices on Violin Strings. 


The old and reliable firm of A 
East Twerty-third street, New York, have issued a leaflet 


Gemunder & Sons, 42 


announcirg s:ccial “Introduction Prices’’ for their violin 


strings. The leaflet says: 
We are very desifous to have every violinist teat our various 


grades of violin «rings, and have therefore concluded to give an 





assortment of our strings at greatly educed prices in order t 


give those violinists who wish to test really choice strings an oF 
portunity to try all of our various grades, and in this manner be 
ible to select the strings that are suitable for their instruments 


and order the selected strings from us in the future, thus becoming 


one of our permanent string customers 


of the four 
price im quantities, etc 


There follows a full description and name 


strings, with number of lengths, 


With reference to the important G string they say: 


All violin G strings listed below are our own make and gua 


anteed not to rattle or buzz They are wound on a machine of our 


own invention, the tame being put in motion by hand, and the 
spinner always has the tension of the wire and string under his 
control 
Most all strings sold by music houses in general are factory made; 
th attached 
hould 


rattle a few days 


iat is, the string is put om a machine by a girl, the wire 
and the machine tet in motion by steam or electricity Now 
the string stretch while it is being spun it will 
after being placed on the violin; the dealer may possibly exchr ng 
the rattler for enother, but the chances are that the recult will b 
dealers will not pay for strings 


nists should 


the same Jobbers who supply 


, 


wound by a hand machine vid eu 


therefore, all violi ave 
strings and desl direct with the makers 

It seems like a good idea to ask fellow violinists or 
friends to combine with an intending purchaser and get a 


complete assortment at these greatly reduced prices. 
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with Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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lerable 


f the concerto as 


with the Phila- 
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fortunately not all the repre- 


following encomium:. 


sentatives of the press were 
able to be present, as there 
a strong counter attrac 

Opera the 
the 


ame 


i 


person oOo 


Vieux 
D m nor 


; played 
temps neerto No. 4, 

violin and 
ig wonderful 
ision, and won 
of the 


recog 


| 
ind prec 


guse 


app 


but the prompt 


e orchestra players 


She gives more than 


omise for the attain 


ent of the highest excellence 


female violinists She 


} ceived her entire musical 


America, and this 


the originality 
pretation, which 


fine musicianly metinct 


rto of Vieuxtemps 


ry th nd evident precocity 


well. Possessed 
good tone, 
Miss Seydel 


She 


nt n ceptionally 


breadt f style, 
xtraordinar qualifications 


lving abroad, where she 
Her 


ence of the 


The 


encore wa 
type she 
Philadel! 


F number on the 
concerto N ; in D 


of distinct charm 


minor, for 


established herself 
and thor 


In 


en great 


Philadelphia 


Recitals Under Direction of May Porter. 
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npaniment played on a second piano by 
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ralto, wa 


Ralph P 


Piane Recital by Fiqué Pupil. 


nm on 


m ot 


yresen 


at Memorial 


by 
of Philadelphia, of which 
evening, No 
Brooks School, 
lotst Doctor 


pianist, as 


recitals individual mem 
Tuesday 
Phillips 

the s 


Lewars 


wed throughout its 


sh 
excellent program rendered 


Schumann 
Meyerbeer 
Sullivan 
Salter 
talakierefl 
Schubert 
Bohn 
Hildach 
Delbruch 
Hawley 
Thome 
. Beach 


. Cadman 


. Woodman 


ries will be given Tuesday, 


idson Macool, soprano, and Ida 

assisted by George E, Emes, 
rus will be heard in concert at 
rts and Sciences on Thursday 
ssisted by the University Male 
includes Dr. Maxwell J. Lick, 
O'Neill, second tenor; David V. 
Percy P. Parsons, second bass 


of Carl Fiqué, the well 
a piano recital on 


Hall, Brooklyn 


ll grounded schooling While 
Ss an easy one, it was well 

as made apparent that she has 
ard and also that the power 
Moreover Miss Maguire pos- 
lity which added to the enjoy- 
Grieg’s A minor concerto with 


onductor of the 


press of that city the 


Carl Fiqué. This was followed by two Brahms numbers, 
a rhapsody and the Scotch Intermezzo. Perhaps the young 
pianist was heard to best advantage in Schumann's “Sym- 
phonie Etudes.” 

Her program contained a Chopin group consisting of a 
scherzo, a ballade and a polonaise, and as a final group 
Fiqué’s scherzo, arabesque by Debussy, a Liszt etude, a 
serenade by Rachmaninoff and the Liszt transcription of 
‘Isolde’s Death.” 

Miss Maguire was assisted by Lillian Brown, contralto 


STERNER’S INSTITUTION WINS HONORS. 


New York School of Music and Aris Gives Special Matinee 
Concert at Wanamaker Auditorium — Vocalists and 
Members of Faculty Participate. 








A matinee concert open to the public was given by the 
New York School of Music and Arts (Ralph Leech 
Sterner, at Wanamaker Auditorium, Novem- 
ber 12, to an audience which was most attentive. The con- 
cert was in most respects a duplicate of the one given the 
previous week in Carnegie Hall, which was reviewed at 


director ), 


length in the columns of the MusicaL Courter. 

Eunice Cravens, pianist, and Muriel Guy, violinist, united 
in the opening Brahms dance, followed by Sara Reddy, 
whose admirable. Harold A. Fix, of the 
faculty, played brilliant piano solos by Chopin and Liszt, 
Timmins again pleased 


enunciation is 


showing individuality. Hannah 
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Gertrude H. Wilson 


with her personality and high voice 


ang expressively, and the sympathetic appearance and 
voice of Belle McKinlay won applause. High and clear 
is Ramee Rivas’ voice, and tenor Frederick Maroc has 
ambition. Arline E, Felker has dramatic instincts and 


much promise, as has also Rae Coelho, a young girl of 
typically Spanish appearance, She accomplished the diffi- 
cult feat of singing the Mozart “Magic Flute” aria in the 
original high key of F, reaching extreme high tones above 
the fourth line; she sang an encore. Lillian Brandon won 
attention, 
singer had that greatly desired clearness of 


close Edith Strangman sings with expression, 


and every 
enunciation which is so greatly appreciated by audiences 
Helen Wolverton played good accompaniments, and follow- 
ing the concert many congratulations were showered on 


Director Sterner. Flowers were sent the participants. 





Bachaus Today. 
Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, will be heard in recital in 


Aeolian Hall this afternoon, Wednesday, November 19, in 
the following program 


Overture from twenty-ninth cantata . Boch-Saint-Saéns 


Sonata, op. 111, in C minor . Beethoven 
Fantasie, op. 15, in C major . Schubert 
Waltz, op. 34, in A flat o P Chopin 
Three studies, op. 25, in A flat, F minor, F major.. . Chopin 
Three marurkas, op. 50, in A minor, A flat, F sharp minor. .Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 55, No. 2, in E flat .Chopin 
Polonaise in A major . Chopin 
Scherzo in C sharp minor . Chopin 
Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody Liszt 


The Finnish composers, Sibelius, Jarnfelt, Palmgren and 
Melartin, were the composer list for a concert given in St 
Petersburg by the singer Dagmar Parmas and pianist Kosti 
Vechanen. Sibelius was the only one formerly known in 
the Russian capital, his piano solo pieces, “Serenade,” 
“Caprice” and “Der Hirt,” finding place in this concert 
Palmgren’s songs were “Drémvisa” and “Majvisa,” his 
piano pieces “Schwan,” “Die Libelle” and “Mainacht.” 
Jarnefelt had the songs “Skymning,” “Titania” and “Sol- 
sken,” Melartin “Christkindlein’s Wiegenlied” and “Ser 
kan haimatka.” The local critics welcomed the music in 
generally cordial terms, 





PARLOW IN BROOKLYN. 
Celebrated Violinist Wins s Favor at Academy of Music. 





With Kathleen Parlow as soloist, the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its second young people's concert at 
the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on Saturday afternoon, 
November 15. The famous violinist who made her first 
appearance of the season in Greater New York on that 
occasion has improved her art and broadened out consid- 
erably since her last concert here. Last Saturday she was; 
heard in Bruch’s D minor concerto, which she played with 
her usual good taste and with exquisite feeling, and leav- 
ing nothing to be desired on the technical side. Her bow- 
ing is remarkably sure and her fingering flawlessly ac- 
Added to this equipment, she has an unusual de- 
gree of temperament. Her audience was won from the 
start and she received a true ovation at the end of the con- 
certo, although she refused to give an encore. 

Ihe orchestra was heard in Saint-Saéns “The Spinning 
Wheel of Omphale,” the “Procession of Pilgrims,” from 
Berlioz's “Harold” symphony; Enesco’s “Roumanian Rhap- 
No. 1, and a trio by Beethoven, for oboe, clarinet 
and English horn also was played by Messrs. Labate, Lan- 
genus and Gerhardt. Before the concert the conductor of 


curate 


sody,”’ 


the orchestra took it upon himself to explain to his audi- 
ence the significance of the oboe and the viola. The audi- 
ence did not seem to be unduly alarmed. 


Mrs. Harcum’s Musicales. 


Edith Hatcher Harcum’s musicales, given in her attrac- 
tive Bryn Mawr studio, Bryn Mawr, Pa., are proving a 
source of great pleasure to many music lovers. 

On Monday evening, November 10, Mrs. Harcum pre- 
sented Gertrude Hoine Cregor, a pianist from Indianapolis, 
Ind., who is assisting her inher teaching at the Shipley 
School. 

Mrs. Cregor spent two years in Vienna, studying with 
Leschetizky. She comes to Bryn Mawr from Valparaiso 
University, Indiana, where for two years she had been a 
teacher of piano. 

She has been heard in concert in the Middle West, but 
this was her first appearance in the East. 

Among the numbers of her program which excited the 
most interest were a group of compositions by 
etizky, which she had studied with the composer. 

Mrs. Harcum has many talented pupils, whom she ex- 
to present at musicales during the winter, 

Later in the season she is to appear in concert in New 
York, Philadelphia and throughout the South. 


Lesch- 
these 


pects 


Von Sternberg’s Activities. 


Constantin von Sternberg, director of the Sternberg 
School of Music, Philadelphia’s leading school of music, is 
musicians. This 


school of iwusic has a branch in Reading, Pa., where by 


one of the “Quaker City’s” most active 
















CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 
insistent requests Mr. von Sternberg has been compelled 
to devote each Friday to teaching 

On Wednesday afternoons Mr. von Sternberg also has a 
class in Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Katharine Goodson’s Recital. 





Katharine Goodson, the distinguished pianist, arrived on 
the Cedric on November 14, and left for Canada and the 
West. She will give her New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall on December 9. 





Serato Coming Next Season. 


Arrigo Serato, the famous Italian violinist, has been en- 
gaged by Manager Annie Friedberg for a tour of the 
United States during the season 1914-15. 
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YOLANDA MERO’S RECORD. 


Captures Winnipeg and Is Engaged to Reappear There a 
Week Later—Called “World’s Greatest 
Woman Pianist.” 





From far off Winnipeg, in Canada, comes the account 
of a record established by Yolanda Méré, the brilliant Hun- 
garian pianist, who scored so decisively with the public 
and the critics that she was engaged on the spot for a 
reappearance exacily one week aiter her initial appearance 
there. One of the Winnipeg papers calls her “the world’s 
greatest woman pianist,” and says furthermore, “this re- 
engagement is the result of strenuous efforts on the part 
of Messrs. McKenna and Metzler, who, after hearing this 
wonderful woman play on Thursday night, and receiving 
numerous requests yesterday morning for her reappearance 
from people who heard her, got in touch with her manager, 
and succeeded in getting cancelled one of her Western 
appearances in order to have her play here next Thursday 
night. Never in the annals of concert giving in this city 
has the demand for a return appearance of an artist been 
so great that another date had to be cancelled in order to 
give Winnipeg music lovers what they wanted.” 

The concert which netted such distinguished success for 
Mme. Méré was given in conjunction with Alice Nielsen. 
The enthusiastic notices bestowed by the press on the pian- 
ist were as follows? 

Yolanda Méré proved herself a complete master of the piano and 
won the unstinted admiration of her audience Her rendering of 
Liszt's rhapsody (with original cadenzas) was a particularly fine 
She has 


the true musical temperament, and plays with such fine expression 


bit of execution Her playing was genuinely delightful! 


and feeling that one is irresistibly charmed Mme. Méré was rap 
turously encored after her every appearance, and graciously re 
sponded to each recall.—Winnipeg Telegram, November 7, 1913. 
Great as was the pleasure afforded by Miss Nielsen, it was quite 
evident that she did not eclipse her companion artist, Mme. Méré, 
in the favor of the audience Even before she struck a note, this 
great pianist made a most favorable impression with her beautifr! 
countenance, in which are plainly revealed a fine intellect and 
great soul Her playing took her hearers by storm Two grea’ 
characteristics of her work became evident at once—qualities that 
ure seldom found in such abundance and so admirably balanced, 
This young woman can produce at 


will a volume of tone that would do credit to any of the great 


these are beauty and strength. 


pianists of the stronger sex. At the same time she never forgets 
that beauty must always prevail over mere force, the result being 
that one rarely hears a note that would offend the most sensitive 
ear. Her tone, in fact, is a never failing delight While this is 


partly due to her feeling for beauty, it is made porsible by a@ 


technic that is wonderfully clear, fluent and facile Her interpre 





tations indicate most careful study, though is an appearance 


of spontaneity in all her playing, which is due to her exceedingly 


musical temperament. She has her own ways of doing things and 
her evident strength and depth of character enforce the conviction 
that her ways are right She is, indeed, a very great artist. 7 
With her exceedingly clear and brilliant playing of Vogrich’s 


“Capriccio Staccato” she set the audience on fire with enthusiasm. 


She has a rare facility in octaves, hence ber wonderful success 
with a study by Agghazy In this she poured forth a veritable 
flood of tone, and played throughout with fire and energy ‘ 
The player's greatest effort was one of Liszt's rhapsodies Light 


ness and power here appeared in the fullness of their effectiveness 


and admirable ease and freedom characterized the whole pérform 
ance.—Free Press News Bulletin, Winnipeg, November 7, 1913 
Coeneceding the popularity of Mixs Nielsen, her beauty of person 


and her piquant style of vocalizing light muric, it must be em 
phatically stated that the chief honors of last night’s recital fell 
to Yolanda Méré, the Hungarian pianist 

Her technical skill is amazing, and her touch ranges from the 
thunderous power of Paderewski to the delicate singing embroideries 
of De Pachmann She played the Liszt rhapsody with wonderful 
facility The Magyar fire was there, eliciting a storm of approval 
seldom heard im our concert hall Of course, the charming little 
lady had to respond. 

Mme. Méro 
the troubled waters of mere 
poetry in the depths. 


This was clearly and delightfully shown in the trio of capriccios 


has magnificent technical skill; she has dived below 
virtuosity to grasp the pearls of 


placed in juxtaposition with each other, composed by Mendelssohn, 


Brahms and Vogrich Brilliantly performed, with the contrasts im 
mood, style and form well nigh perfectly chrystallized, there wags 
apparent in each number a shade of poetic feeling, an undercurrent 
of emotion commonly called temperament, enhanced in the present 
instance by the personality of the performer herself And Mon 
Méré has a well defined individuality. 

Debussy’s clusive music, Clair de Luxe,” was principally all 
‘impression,”’ but a tremendous octave study by Agghazy had neth 
ing “hazy” about those enormously dificult scale passages, which 
those steel like fingers manipulated with the consummate ease of a 
great pianist.—Winnipeg Tribune, November 7, 1913 

( Advertisement.) 
Voices of the Past. 
{From Londen Truth.] 

. . . The reasoning sounds plausible, but I doubt all 
the same if a new Beethoven symphony would make a very 
great effect. Even if it were one by Beethoven himself 
which had lain hidden all these years, I question if it 
would produce a very powerful impression today. It 
might be fine enough in its way—as great as the “Eroica,” 
or the G minor, the seventh, or the ninth—but it would 
tell of the past, not of the present, and as such its ap- 
peal would be less potent tian that of music infinitely in- 
ferior, but written by a coniposer of our own age. It 
seems to be decreed that whether the music of ome age 


be greater or less great than tliat of another, it must, at 





any rate, be different. | can imagine a skillful modern 
composer, dowered with Stevenson's gift of the sedulous 
ape, penning a single movement, or even a whole work, 
which might pass easily enough for one by Beethoven. But 
its effect would be almost nil, not only because it would 
lack the essential ingredient of sincerity, but also because 
it would speak the language, not of the present, but of the 
past. 

Che greater part of all that the greatest masters of the 
past have written, from Bach downward, may be said to 
have disappeared already for all practical purposes. It is 
indeed, remarkable how very few works, even of the great- 
est, still survive, and in the case even of these it is prob 
able that custom and authority have a great deal more to 
do with the matter than is generally supposed. Perhaps 
this helps to explair ‘ay lost works of great composers 
which have come te ht in after years almost invariably 
fall utterly flat. Let not 
therefore, that by modelling themselves on Beethoven or 


younger composers imagine, 
Schubert they can achieve the successes of these masters 
Even if they could succeed in writing music as good as 


theirs, it would not produce the same effect. Each gener 


ation must speak to its contemporaries in the language 


of its own day. 
’ “rr: 
Beethoven's “Fidelio” at New Haven. 
Much interest has been aroused by the present under 
taking of Louis Bauer, the operatic impresario and basso 
late of the Cologne Opera, under 
performance of 


whose supervision a 
Beethoven's “Fidelio” will be given at 
New Haven, Connn., next Sunday evening, November 23 
Mr. Bauer has received much encouragement from Amer- 


ican musicians in favor 


f his enterprises. Horatio Par- 
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ker in a letter to Bauer, says: “I am heartily pleased t 
learn that we are to have a performance of ‘Fidelio’ in 
New Haven, and wish you much success both artistically 
and otherwise, in the undertaking 

The cast for the performance next Sunday evening wil 


be as follows: 


Lenore Christine Langenhahn 
Marzelline \lice Haester 
Plorestan Georg Dosta 
Don Pizarro W. Bachenheimer 
Don Fernando H. Meysenheym 
laquino R. Roel 
Roceo Louis Bauer 
(Conductor Walter Golde 
Stage Manager Louis Raner 


Walter Golde, who will conduct the performance, is the 
voung German-American composer and pianist, who has 
but recently returned from Vienna, where he won consid- 
erable recognition by his exceptional talent 

Petted Daughter—They asked me to play at Mrs. High 
ups this evening, and I did. but “3 

Fond Mother (proudly)—Were not they entranced ? 

Petted Daughter—Hum! When | played “A Life on the 
Ocean Wave” with variations, half of them left the room 
They 


Fond Mother (ecstatically}—That is wonderful! 


must have felt seasick.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


A CONTRALTO RECITAL. 


Singer with European Experience Appears in Program of 
Song. 





At Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 14, 1913, Mrs. Lilian Birmingham, a contralto who has 


had considerable experience in Paris and London both as 





student and as a concert singer, gave a vocal recital im 


re natural beau 





which she demonstrated not only t y of her 





voice, but a'so her command of four languages. Her pri 
gram was altogether admirable It showed off her voice 
to the best advantage throughout an extensive range and 
the compositions were well contrasted in rhythm, style and 
tonality. 

lhe audience manifested a keen interest in Lilian Bir- 


mingham's work, and some of the numbers had to be re- 


peated The singer was the recipient of many floral to- 
kens. The complete program follows 

Aria from “ Mitrane Rossi 
La Vie Haydn 


Der Lindenbaum Schubert 


Geheimes Schubert 
Aus die Ostlichen Roses Schumann 
Stille Sicherheit Franz 


Nachtgang Strauss 


Drei Zigeuner Liszt 
Waltraute scene fron Die Gotterdil et fC Wagner 
Sous les branches Massenet 
L*heure d'azut Holmes 
Les papillons Chausson 
Que je touble« Luckstone 
Five songs from the Leger 2 H. J. Stewart 

Great Chief of the Valley 

The Lost Arrow 

Spirit of the | W 

White Water 

Spirit of the Wat 


Oscar Saenger at Century Opera House. 


Every Tuesday might this well known teacher may be 
een at the above se, listening with the keenest interest 
to the work of the artists, for almost invariably some one, 
or more, of the cast is from his stud | a writer for 
this paper, who sat with him recent! e said rt 
the greatest delight of my professior I work ta 
role in the studio is one thing an ite another t ee it 
actually portrayed in its proy setting with all the para 
phernalia of scenery and costumes and with the added 
inspiration and impetus pplied by the audiences It 
quite impossible save by tual experimentation, t dg« 
adequately of the influ t lier nay exert over 
the artist, which in it ! termines what effect the 
artist will produce 1 en The gifted ne 
intuitively feels the pulse of " nee and responds to 
it, thus constituting | elt t edium f emot ai 
expression and su An one ld sauchience ‘in t hollow 
f his hand l wa ese ¥ ne artists devel 
power, to see how they arry themselves ‘under fire,” is 
my greatest pleas ire 

Many artists now singing n pera rious parts of 
the world are products of Oscar Saenger tudi 


Essex Quartet Scores in Vaudeville. 


lheaterwoers of Newark N. [.. had the pportunity last 
week of enioving on f the best headliner ntr 1 at 

1 Proct Th ater 1 tha or a i tre | I 
sex Quartet, composed of four Newarket and all f net 
pupils of Florence Mulford, contralt f the Metropolita 
Opera Company, scored a decided ess It being thei 
home city, an unusually enthusiastic audience greeted them 
at each performance t notwithstanding ‘ ng 


ing was delightful 
ts 


Dressed to repres Colonial per t urtet 
opened its program with several old songs whi re evet 
1™ cular, such as J a Song at Twilight ind Drink 
Me Only with Thine Eyes Irn Hart n ra n 
tributed a solo and Helen Moulton, contralt ind Robert 
Bartholomew, tenor, were heard in a pleasing duet; Mal 
olm ‘ rlies ms th baritone | showed t Dae spiendi 
traming and deserve redit for the suc they at 
tained Mr. Bartholomew e manager for the artet 

T he Academic lestival Overture” is in reality a fantasia 
on student song Brahms was fond of these piece and 
on occasions when they were sung at social festivities he 
would join in lustily and with much enthusiasn The it 
strumentation of the erture is follow t flute 
piccolo, two oboes, two clarinéts, two bassoons and dou! 
bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones a1 
tuba, three kettledrums, bass drum, cymbals, triangle 





strings —Program Book of the Chicago Symphony ( 
chestra 


‘She did the mad scene very well 
All primed for it. She had just been g 


meager receipts in the box 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB MUSICALE. 


Active New York Society Opens Its Season with an At- 
tractive Program at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 



















t musicale this season given by the Rubinstein 
ie New York n the Astor Gallery at the Waldorf 
fternoon, November 15, Lillian Blau 
n MacWhirter, Scotch baritone, and Ethel 
2 
+ 
bos 
‘ 
oe 
a 
iP 
* 
t- 
ETHEL LEGINSKA 
» : 
Pies lish pianist, furnished the fol'owing nun 
ft 
oO Chopir 
Choy 
se my Rubinstein 
2 Somerve 
Charles W 1 
2 Herbert Hug! 


Her exceptional technic, beauty of tonal color, poetic in- 
terpretations, and decided temperament promises much for 
the future of this young artist. 

Bidkar Leete played sympathetic accompaniments. 

The musical program, however, was not the only success 
of the afternoon. There was a brilliant and enjoyable 
social side due to the untiring efforts and capability of the 
president, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, and her coterie 
of able women and delightful hostesses. 

This progressive organization aims to present one young 
\merican artist at each musicale; also the best available ar- 
tists will be secured for each musical function, and as far 
is possible those widely known will be introduced. 

Three evening concerts will be given in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday evenings, Decem- 
ber 0, February 24 and April 24. 

Six musicales with collation in the Astor Gallery will 
cur on the third Saturday of each month, November 15, 
December 20, January 7, February 21, March 21, April 18. 

\rtists under negotiation for appearances with the Ru 
binstein Club are Reimers, Lucrezia Bori, Julia Culp, 
Edouard Clement, Katharine Goodson, Cordelia Lee, Alice 
Verlet, Ottilie Metzger, Lillian Blauvelt. Alma Gluck, Nina 
Morgana, the Flonzaley Quartet and others. Announce- 


ments will be made two weeks before each concert stating 
definitely the artists who will appear. 

\t the next musicale, Emilio de Gorgorza, baritone, and 
Cordelia Lee, the young American violinist, are to appear. 

The following are the officers and directors of the Ru 
binstein Club 

Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president; Mrs. Eugene 
Hoffman Porter, Mrs. Samuel J. Kramer, Mrs. Samuel 























































































: rt Malcolm Lawson 
Malcolr 
\ ! y Alfred Moffatt 
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Horn 
Handel 
Brahms 


Hildach 






























” Schulz-Evler 
] ! \ 

Cecil Sharp 
by Cecil Sharp 
arr, by Cecil Sharp 

\ Wt r 
Verdi 

Mi I 






wn from Montreal for the ex 





t this musicale, and was obliged 







é enit This charming American 






e been in better voice. Each 





wa ceived with a warmth which left 





yrreciation of the Rubinsteins and their 












f the work presented and their 

I a young oS tcl aritone, son of 
This was his first appearance be 

and from his reception it 

n England and his native 






He sang three groups 





Old English—in such a 





a es f thoroughly at home in this 






instance his voice lent 





presented 










Photo copyright by Aimé Dupont, New York 
LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 


Lane Gross, vice-presidents; Mrs. Alexander H. Candlish, 
recording secretary; Mary Jordan Baker, corresponding 
secretary and treasurer 

Directors: Mrs. John Hudson Storer, Helen Barrett, 
Mrs. Charles F. Terhune, Mrs. George Walter Newton 
and Mrs, William H. H. Amerman 

Musical director: William Rogers Chapman. 





Margaret Middecke to Sing in Jersey City. 





Margaret Middecke, soprano, will give a recital with 
David Saperstein, the pianist, November 25, in the Masonic 
Temple, Jersey City. 





Among the papers of the late Johann Svendsen have 
been discovered a great number of unpublished composi- 
tions written between 1861 and 1871. They consist for the 
most part of dance music of strong rhythm, and are being 
prepared for publication.—London Musical News. 





The opera season at Lyon, France, was opened at the 


EGAN’S ENTHUSIASTIC 
RECEPTION IN BROOKLYN. 
Popular Irish Tenor Attracts Large Audience to the 
Academy of Music. 


Enthusiasm was rife at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
on Sunday evening, November 16, when Thomas Egan, the 








THOMAS EGAN AS CANIO IN “PAGLIACCI.” 


Irish tenor, assisted by Lilian Breton, dramatic soprano; 
\nna Maria de Milita, harpist, and John Reilly Rebarer, 
pianist, presented this program: 


Piano sclo, prelude..... .«MacDowell 
\ria 
Prayer, La Tosca.. .+eeesPuceini 
Good Bye...... Ceedteew sede vienrecees «+++. Tosti 
Lillian Breton. 


Harp, Marche Triomphale of King David.. .... Godefroid 
Miss de Milita 
Songs— 
Has Sorrow Thy Young Days Shaded................++ Request 
Tie Winsted DOR i sreseccissickccesccces .«++»Moore 


Harp solo, Irish Airs........ és penne oo 
Miss de Milita 
»songs— 
tergere Legere........ 
Bs OS Ga ica el ive Se ccunWiaee cae 
\rio, O Paradiso, l'Africana... “a ...Meyerbeer 
Thomas Egan. 
Songs— 
Bath: Tdatew WeDo inca coseccdesiccsences boa nadenerebnaannaee Grieg 
AG Ds sain vik ha daeecVensh ta vase satadveries .. Rogers 
Lillian Breton. 
Piano solo, Valse A flat........ 


cosadehen -Nicholas Rubinstein 
Mr. Rebarer. 


Songs— 
Fainne Geal An Lea..... ‘ ; .. Gaelic 
Mali TAGs 5i iis dedidieceskess seNes «++. Lover 
Wilsan AMA ccic cs esscsvecccasadese bia pea Thomas 


Bnet: AM ics oh ss chon ba ences 
So spontaneous was the admiration evoked by the tenor 
that the audience, composed to a great extent of his com 
patriots, were not always particular about allowing the 
singer to finish his selection before showing its tumultuous 
approval. Encores were demanded and liberally given. 
Mr. Egan's voice possesses that warm sympathetic qual- 
ity which makes it so adaptable to the rendering of the 
Irish songs, with their varying pathos and humor. And 
the tenor understands how t 


» use it. His capability in 
other fields of interpretation was also shown in his rendi- 
tions of the aria “O Paradiso” (“l’Africana”), Meyerbeer, 
and in his duet from “Aida” with Mme. Breton. 

The assisting artists each received due share of deserved 
applause and responded graciously to encores demanded. 





A St. Louis man has written a grand opera in which no- 


inl dice Tal : , ‘ . The. on - ” $ H 
ngl pianist, has previous Grand Theater with “Tannhauser,” followed later by body is poisoned, stabbed or betrayed. That must be an 
; New York audiences with great success “Lakme.” eugenics opera.—Cleveland Leader. 
pe — 
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MME. DE RIGAUD’S VOICE METHOD. 


Her Concise Syst of Teaching, Which Greatly Lessens 
Time of Study—Voice Develop t by Correct Concep- 
tion—Practical Explanation of the Vocal Mechanism 
Easy to Understand and to Follow—Valuable Hints 
for Repertoire Study—Testimonials, Letters, Euro- 
pean Summer Course and Pupils’ Debuts, 1914. 











In Mme. de Rigaud one meets a quiet, unostentatious 
lady, who, although one of New York’s busiest producers 
of vocal artists, keeps on in the classical, even tenor of her 
way, allowing her pupils to show the results of her re 
markable system of voice treatment rather than by herald- 
ing her own ability. 

“Results are the best testimonials,” this worthy teacher 
was recently heard to remark, and in opera, concert and 
oratorio staunch “results” of the De Rigaud method are to 
be found. 

Uncommonly fortunate in her artistic training, her mu- 
sical equipment would be hard to surpass, for Ole Bull was 
Mme. de Rigaud’s teacher of the violin, the royal music 
director, Breunung, and Clara Schumann of the piano, and 
Disconzi—later Mme. Schroeder-Hanfstaengl, the 
Mozart exponent, of voice. 

And to this may be added the extraordinary training of 
an unusual musical atmosphere, which she enjoyed in her 
own home, until her eighteenth year. Mme. de Rigaud’s 
father was a member of the committee of the Rhenish 
music festivals, held once each year in either Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Cologne, or Diisseldorf, and his duties consisted 
chiefly in determining which artists should appear at these 
festivals. Upon their arrival in Aix-la-Chapelle his home 
was always hospitably thrown open to these artists. Thus 
Mme. de Rigaud became intimately associated with such 
great musical people as Ole Bull. heretofore mentioned, 
Franz Liszt, Rubinstein, Sarasate, Mme. Patti, Mme. Schu- 
mann, Joachim, Mme. Lucca, the Rapoldis, Mme. Fillun- 
ger, Mme. Essipoff, Janote, Willy Hess, then a “Wunder 
kind,” and his sister Johanna. 

It was Mme. Lucca who detected unusual musical and 
mimical talent in Mme. de Rigaud, then a little five year old. 
She amused herself by placing the child on top of the piano, 
trying to make her imitate her singing and acting, while 
some great pianist played the accompaniment. And the 
performance must have been satisfactory, if judged by the 
hilarity of the onlookers. 


famous 


Mme. de Rigaud'’s memory is filled with amusing, as well 
as serious, incidents which happened during the stay of the 
several celebrities. Sarasate, for instance, was notably 
absentminded and preoccupied whenever the genius of com 
position touched his mind. 
ing his morning ablutions. He would then become utterly 
unconscious of outside matters, grab the water pitcher and 
pour the contents over his head, humming the new a'r all 
the while as the water splashed to the floor and submerged 
rugs and carpets. 
costly hand painted ceiling below his room, he was on a sttc- 


ceeding visit lodged on the ground floor. 


Sometimes this occurred dur 


Because the artist ruined in this way a 


Unaffected by 
the change, he went on humming and composing and dous 
ing himself with water, utterly unmindful of whether he 
spoiled a ceiling or flooded a cellar. 

It was also at Mme. de Rigaud’s home that Rubinstein 
paid the famous compliment to his colleague, saying: “I 
am but a child as compared with Liszt.” 

Mme. de Rigaud also relates the following: 

“One morning when it was time to attend orchestra re- 
hearsals and it had already become quite late Liszt was not 
to be found, and examining his room, we saw his bed had 
been untouched. After searching everywhere, my father, who 
knew Liszt’s almost fanatic religiousness and his particular 
love for our beautiful old cathedral (built in the ninth cen- 
tury), went there to look for him and saw him prostrate 1 
as one crucified, on the cold marble floor, where he had 
spent the greater part of the night and morning. That same 
evening, Liszt created such outbreaks of enthusiasm by his 
divine playing that the audience insisted on his stepping 
down from the podium and walk through the aisles, wher« 
the ladies had spread their white ermine wraps as rugs 
for him.” 

It is in the vocal field of art that Mme. de Rigaud has 
been particularly the fundamental 
principles of what she considers to constitute a well trained 
voice are herewith given: 

“A correct and unfailing mental conception of the vocal 
mechanism. Perfect control of cvery part of the breathing 
apparatus.) An even legato scale, from top to bottom of the 
voice, without weak tones or evidence of registers. Bril- 


successful. Some of 





liancy of resonance (tonal carrying power). A sympathetic 
quality. A perfect messa di voce, which means swelling of 
any tone from pianissimo to forte and back to pianissimo 
Sufficient flexibility to meet all demands of a suitable reper- 
toire. The distinct pronunciation of text in at least two 
languages. An ear capable to hear not only pitch, but also 
the different shades of intonation.” 

“My pupils know why,” says Mme. de Rigaud, “for I 
place the greatest importance‘ .on mental conception. Un 
less the vocal idea is grasped, the result cannot be right. 
Even technical fault will hamper the whole 
My method allows of no strain and reaching 
tones. With pupils of. average intelligence, | 
guarantee the placement of the voice in three months.” 

The pupil ought to feel a decided gain and progress 
after each lesson, or he or she is justified in doubting the 
teacher's efficiency 


one voice 
mechanism. 


for high 


A good and convincing proof of the 
teacher's ability is, when after twenty or thirty lessons, the 
pupil is able to detect any technical vocal fault in another 
singer, to point out the cause of it and suggest the right 
remedy. 

Mme. de Rigaud assures absolutely correct voice place- 
ment, even register and easy unstrained singing through- 
out the range. Italian, French, German, English and Span- 
ish are languages with which this able teacher is equally 
familiar. During the winter season, she teaches in New 
York at “The Ejind Linlaugh,” 2647 Broadway. In the 
summer, however, she was persuaded by Mme. Langen 
dorff, formerly leading contralto of the Metropolitan, now 
of the Royal Opera of Berlin, to teach in that city. Mme 
Langendorff will also aid in chaperoning several pupils 
and assist in their debuts. 

A few of Mme. de Rigaud’s pupils are given below, 
likewise some personal appreciations of her capability as 
a vocal teacher: 

Frieda Langendorff, Metropolitan Opera, Berlin, Covent 
Garden; Christ. Hansen, Boston Grand Opera, Berlin, 
Hamburg; S. Marelli, Italian Grand Opera; Eva FE. Wy- 
koff, concert; F. Ferguson, Savage English Opera; Sada 
Wertheim, “The Climax” company; A. Francis, “Madame 
Sherry” company; Cel. Wynn, Savage Opera; Clem. Tete 
doux, All Souls’ Church; Jane Weick, filling now ‘two 
church positions; Olive Scholey, soloist, Toronto Festival; 
Mab. Leggett, Redpath concert tour; Marie Cavany, con 
cert tour; Bertha Taylor, Church, 
Madison, N. J.: Pauline Bachman, head of vocal depart 
ment, Wesleyan Mahon Mabel Guile, 
specialist, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Helen Sousa, daughter of 
John Philip Sousa; Marie Volpe, wife of Arnold Volpe; 
Mae Mme. Melba Duval, who 
will make her debut in Paris, next season, and many others 


soloist, Protestant 


College Ga voice 


Lee, cousin of Laurette 


I studied under the greatest masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Mme. de Rigaud uses in her lessons. I have profited 
greatly by her thoroughly scientific method, and I am convinced that 


with her method of voice treatment she has corrected all kinds of 
faults in an ineredibly short time 
Frrepa LaNcenporrr, 
Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, and the R 
Operas of Berlin and Covent Garden 





I know that by Mme. de Rigaud’s ideas and her method of 


voice 
culture, her pupils cannot but sing well, and that she does not 
need an opinion from anyone, but stands all alone, high and proud 


n her pre 


profession 


Teawwe Jomencr, 


Prima donna of the Metropolitan and Manhattan and Chicago Opera 


Houses 


It gives me great pleasure to say I consider Mme. de Rigaud 
very intelligent singer and an excellent voice specialist 
Azwotn Votre 
Conductor of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra 
It gives me much pleasure to add my name and cordial endorse 


ment to the many others who are emphatic in their praise of Mm« 
de Rigaud, both as an artistic singer and voice builder It has 
teen my privilege to play often for Mme. de Rigaud’s advanced 





pupils, and I can testify heartily to the excellence of the method 
employed in her teaching Max Laee.ine, 
The well known musiciar 

1 have heard Mme. de Rigaud sing and admired greatly 
beautiful voice and artistic tone production I have heard also he 
distinguished pupil, Mme. Langendorff It is not difficult t 
lersiand her unuenal success as a teacher n'ting as she doc 
magnetic a personality with her art CHARLOTTE MACcONDA 


The celebrated American pr 


ima donna sopra 


My Dear ano Mosr Esrerwen “Maesrea”’—I wish to 


edge gratefully that you are not only 


acknow 
a great and intelligent teacher 


and voice specialist, whose method of “bel canto” is most convinc 
ingly clear to the pupil, but that you are also the one rare age 
among the singing masters of the world, who through her cleve 
methed and inborn urderstanding can correct those voices whi 
have been wrongly treated and injured 

trom my own careful observation I postively know that you car 


























































































mew’ KOELLING 


Prima Donna Soprano Montreal Grand 
Opera Company 





Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 




















1425 Broadway : : : New York City 
give to your pupils, without exception and without the least. stra 
their voices, that casy floating tone 1 luction which is s« " 
peratively mecessary to the singer Cwrrsrtian Hansen 
Tenor of Boston Grand Opera. Berlin, Vienna 

I have heard your | ¢ with the greatest interest, ead | ‘ 
tainly think they are in excellent hands th y Your placing o1 
their voices its really very fine und I w e y this w grea 
pleasure. I hope to se ' ; , next winte 

Conwraap van os 
The gr 1 mpanist 

Dean Mue. ve Rrcavn—I would like to make a public acknowledg 
nent f the benefit I ave derived fr great syst f 

oice training I an: doing ngs now with m oice which fe 
several years I have longed to d but lis t tra e I 
was unable to realize any « trol My ) w is ¢ " 
its own” through your clear and concise p ple, and I a s 
grateful to you It has beet easy task f f 
because my former ideas had to be completely upset. But results 
ire what count and res f sucece I having, and I thank 
you for them most heartily Eva Emuer Wrxorr 

Deas Mue. pe Rigauo—The bear f this lett was sent to me 
by a personal friend in Montreal, who h sked o recommend 
her to a first class teacher, and | nat y tl ght of you, ete 

R, } lomn " 
(Th t f celebrit 

I have studied with some f An ica’s tf teachers, a 
while I gained some with each of the 1 felt quite satis 
fied with my work until I studied wit Every step proves 
itself, and my progress and success under r me 1 has bec 
marvelous, Besides many pupils I am | ng tw irch positions 
The services have been arranged so that I an a at the Chris 
tian Science Church first and then step into a tax und fly ¢ the 
Presbyterian Church I receive T out y 
and they pay me a large salary Mure. 7. ¢ Weick 

The well knowr hurch singe 
New York 

The more I think about it the less I lerst why ew 
all over does not know you the are er f sings 
I am not saying this just to please y I very 
thinking you wonderful Sapa Weeruer 

Leading w The ¢ ax ym 
Grace Breen’s Recital in Brooklyn. 

Grace Breen, the young Irish-American soprano, whos 
recent successful debut at Carnegie Ha New York 
aroused flattering press criticisms, to be congratulated 
again for the success of her last Sunday recital at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Her singing was of the 
usual! artistic order, and the interesting interpretations and 


pleasing effects she imparted int the selected program, 
comprising Italian, French and English songs, allowed for 
only the most favorab! mment 

Miss Breen was assisted by the violinist, Ida Divinoff 
ind the young pianist, Muri Sil! The playin f both 


of these artists was quite keeping with the high standard 
established by Mi Breen’s charming performance 
Walter Golde, who accompanied Miss Breen at her 


debut, again demonstrated his ability as a pianist, it being 


his happy gift to be able to coincide sympathetical wit 





the temperament the joist, thus producing a satisfying 
ensemble effect 
To George Hamlin. 
Fresh winds across the fragrant s 
\ young lark rit gay and fre« 
4 fute’s charm’'d burst f m 


The soul upraised in ecstasy 


y r em ‘ 
\ gh, a t i ened 
The poignant sta { mem dart 
Regret's mad sting l sor A 
The woe of all life’s callous mart 
Your voice, a scalding tea 
\ benedi thor iin nad aa | 


The tread of little children’s feet 


\ radiant t gk oft-winged and fleet 
An earthly happiness mplets 
Your voice d spel all lear 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL GIVES 
CONCERT IN BOSTON. 


Coloratura Soprano Assisted by Players from 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—Band of 300 
Men Gives Benefit Concert for Musicians’ 
Mutual Relief Society—Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony Performed 
by Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra—Other Concerts and 
Recitals. 


Boston, Mass., November 15, 1913 


One of the most enjoyable Sunday concerts so tar given 


November 9, when Frieda 


va that n th ujternoon of 


> 


Hempel, a ted by an orchestra of Boston Symphony 
nlaver led by Otto Urack, presented the following pro 
am 
Overture The Mag F jute Mozart 
i } Mozart 
He 
I Or] Gluck 
t 
D Ri Schubert 
H Hark the ark Schubert 
Elfe ‘ Wolf 
i ! R. Strauss 
Miss Hemy 
( Suite Grieg 
| M ] 
i) 
I t (I n di Lamme Donizetti 
Miss He 
i ( nda) Ponchielli 
W iat Arditi 
Miss He 
Overture Alfon and «Estrella Schubert 
| Hemp ontributions to the program revealed the 
ity of her wal and artistic resources. As was to 
e expected, especially by those who heard her at the Bos 
n Opera House last year, her singing of purely coloratura 
is 1 ‘Lucia nd “Magic Flute aria and the Ar 
wal ong, was well nigh perfection. The rich warmth 
nd evenn of her voice throughout its register. com 
ined with the transparency, purity and clasticity of her 
which never contain a hint of hardness even in those 
Ititudino regions where most coloratura sopranos do 
w this characteristic, makes her vocalism as rare as tt 
remarkabl No less noteworthy, too, is the divining 
ind dif ng intellicence with which she clothes and dif 
ates her music, whether in the singing of lieder or 
e more ornamental florid pieces Though relatively 
in this cit Miss Hempel, by virtue of these 
rifts and the charming amiability of her manner with her 
iudience ite won all hearts and received genuine and 
ntaneous expression f approval forthwith. The or 
tral numbers were delightfully rendered under the di 
tior Mr. Urack, w ymbines with his sound mu 
inship a communicating ardor of spirit and youthful 
husiasm Yet another phase of his manifold musica 
iccomplishments was shown in the piano accompaniments 
\ } laved for Mi Hempel's song group 
nee, 
\ concert for the benefit of the Musicians’ Mutual Relief 
was given in Mechanics Building on the same af 


furnished by Earl Cartwright, 


under 


rnoot he program being 


ul a combined orchestra of 300 players, 
of Emil Mollenhauer 


a young singer recently returned 


e Tal t Salmon 


tudy abroad, revealed at her Boston debut concert 


Signor Arnaldo Gonti 


Formerly Musical Direc or Boston Opera House 


OPERATIC INSTRUCTION oo. Stage igton Repertoire, interpretation, 
B. 678-M 


Studio: 91 Gainsdoro St., Boston. Tel.. B. 





Harriot Eudora 3 CONCERT 
Harriot Eudors BARROWS os 
TEACHER OF SINGING — 

407 Pierce Bullding Boston 





PAUL HULTMAN, oe, Oe 


Boston, 516 Huntington Chambers 
t Concert Engagements address: Hultman-McQuaid School of 
Music, Day Building, Worcester, Mass 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
32t Pierce Building ° 





Boston, Mass. 


Priscita Wa ITE psa ~ 


Mr. 








inter S” HUBBARD 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS. 





on the evening of November to at Jordan Hall, a sympa- 
thetic, well trained lyric soprano voice, which she used 
with skill and intelligence. Her program, a well chosen and 
varied one, spoke well for Miss Salmon’s musical taste and 
but was in some cases beyond her present ac- 
complishment. As an interpreter, too, she lacked authority 
and conviction, a fault not so much due to a lack of un- 
derstanding on her part as to the fact that she has not 
grasped the art of transmitting her own understanding to 
Noticeable throughout, however, was her 
clarity of diction in whatever language she essayed. As- 
sisting Miss Salmon was Alice McDowell, a young Boston 
pianist and pupil of Mr. Buonamici, who played selections 
by MacDowell, Rubinstein and Smetana with 
beauty of tone and apt feeling for and comprehension of 
\n unusually sympathetic accompanist, J, An- 
gus Winter, assisted Miss Salmon in her song groups. 
nner 
a graduate of the class of 1910, Faelten 
School, has been appointed to take charge of 
the normal piano department in the State Normal and In- 
dustrial College at Greensboro, N. C. Since graduation 
Faelten School, and more 
recently has had a very successful class of piano pupils at 
Ohio. 
RaRe 


A song recital was given by 


ambition, 


an audience. 


Chopin, 


her music 


Ethel Gardner, 
Pianoforte 


Miss Gardner has taught at the 


her home town, Bryan, 
Fanny Lott, soprano, a‘ 
Jordan Hall, on Wednesday evening. Miss Lott, who is a 
daughter of ex-Senator William H. Lott, of this city, made 
her operatic debut in Italy and later sang as “guest” in 
Since then, however, 
she has been devoting her attention to the study of lieder 
Though not present at this recital, I am told 
that Miss Lott possesses natural vocal gifts of high order 
in addition to a strong dramatic instinct, but has not yet 
acquired the repose and sense of proportion for the suc- 


the opera house of Posen, Germany. 


in Germany 


of lieder. 
nere 

Mrs. Hall McAllister’s teaching season has started out 

moment filled. 


cessful singing 


with every available Her class of pupils 
which has steadily increased each season, this year exceeds 


all previous records, and numbers again many professional 


pupils, among them being Marie Sundelius, Anita Davis 
Chase and Martha Atwood Baker. 
ere 

George Copeland, at his piano recital in Jordan Hall on 


Thursday evening, played for the first time in Boston eight 
new preludes from Debussy’s second book, recently pub- 
lished, first movement of Beethoven's “Moon 
light” “Etudes 
Symphoniques.” Aunique and individual pianist in what- 
ever music he essays, Mr. Copeland possesses an absolute 
and incomparable interpretation of De- 
Fortunate, is the composer whose works 


beside the 


sonata, a Chopin waltz and Schumann's 


genius for the 
bussy indeed, 
are rendered with such subtle responsiveness, rare insight 
and recreative imagination as that with which Mr. Cope 
land clothes the music of Debussy. 
eRe 

Schubert's unfinished symphony, Haydn’s concerto in D 
Beethoven's “Pastoral” symphony 
comprised the program of the fifth pair of Boston Sym 
Heinrich Warnke, cellist, of 
Haydn's concerto with a tone of 
For the symphonies of Beethoven 
there was no need for analytical 
questionings or conscientious attempts to define and clas- 
sify, to enhance their enjoyment. Matchless music, as 
matchlessly played, it fulfilled its supreme purpose in the 
restful beauty and peace which it brought to the listener. 
BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 


major for cello, and 
phony Orchestra concerts. 
the orchestra, played 
beauty and eloquence 
and Schubert—praise be !- 





Malkin Music School Sunday Recitals. 


The Malkin Music School, New York, presented an in- 
and exceedingly well rendered program at the 
November 16 concert, consisting of compositions by Beetho- 
Bach, Saint-Saéns, De Beriot, Grieg and 
popularity of these Sunday afternoon con- 
certs was manifested by the large audience which braved 
a heavy rainfall to he present. 

The Misses Bieber and Kaplan played with their usual 
and impressed the audience very favorably. 
Lydia Lindgreen, the well known mezzo-soprano, again dis- 
and taste in her singing, which stamp 
her as a singer of fine natural gifts and which reflect much 
credit upon Pietro Floridia, who has the young lady in 
The “Scene de Ballet” was cleanly and effectively 
plaved by Mr. Berlfein, and was warmly received. 

The climax of the concert was reached by the M’'sses 
srownell and Jenkins, who played their respective numbers 
remarkably well. Miss Brownell played Grieg’s “To 
with genuine warmth, and displayed intelligent 
Miss Jenkins was nervous. 
that feeling very rapidly; except for the 
few opening bars, she seemed to have perfect poise. and 
plaved a Chopin nocturne and the Bach-Saint-Saéns ga- 
votte with accuracy and musicianly style. 


teresting 


ven, Chopin, 
Kienzl. The 


good taste 


plaved a mastery 


charge 


Spring” 


control of the use of rubato. 
but overcame 


FRENCH MUSIC HEARD. 


Philharmonic Society Presents a Program Almost Entirely 
Gallic—Mme. Gerville-Reache Sings. 


Last Sunday afternoon, November 16, the Philharmonic 
Society played at Carnegie Hall, New York, Lalo’s “Le 
Roi d’Ys” overture, Massenet’s “Scenes Pittoresques,” and 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, and Mme. Gerville-Reach, 
the soloist of the concert, delivered “Death of Dido,” 
from Berlioz’s “Les Troyens,” the “Spring Song,” from 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” and “Air de Posthu- 
mia,” from Massenet’s “Roma.” Those numbers consti- 
tuted a program almost entirely Gallic, which may or may 
not have been an inadvertent arrangement on the part of 
the conductor. 

At any rate, the French selections gave extreme pleasure 
and were happily chosen, if one is to judge from the 
demonstrative applause showered by the audience on the 
performances of the singer and the orchestra. The latter 
played brilliantly, its improved tone quality showing to 
especial advantage in the Lalo overture and the slow 
movement of the Tschaikowsky symphony. Very delicate 
indeed was much of the technical filigree work in the Mas- 
senet suite. Throughout the afternoon the players dis- 
tinguished themselves by the accuracy of their attack, the 
beautiful blending of the various orchestral sections, and 
the musicianly spirit and spontaneous delivery with which 
all the music was uttered. Director Stransky now has 
under his command as fine an orchestral force as New 
York ever has known, and from the manner in which he 
led the symphony it was evident that he appreciated the 
measure of sympathy and support he could expect from 
his players. Not all of the Stransky rhythms, dynamics, 
and nuances coincide with those used by Nikisch—and no 
one reads the E minor symphony better than he does— 








and some of them inspired the writer of these lines to 


dissent, but at least they represented an honest musical 
opinion on the part of the leader and were promulgated 
with the earnestness characteristic of him. The “bite” 
seemed lacking in the opening and closing movements, as 
presented by Stransky. They are not to every one’s mind 
as amiable as he makes them. 

Mme. Gerville-Reache, with her rich, resonant voice, her 
artistic phrasing, and her uncommon warmth of tempera- 
ment, captured her hearers completely and won such ap 
plause as Carnegie Hall does not often know. The broad, 
declamatory lines of the Berlioz aria were delivered by 
the singer with classical dignity and noble musical elocu- 
tion, and in the Saint-Saéns number she proved that she 
is equally at home in the tonal portrayal of more human 
emotions and passions than we are wont to ascribe to the 
severe figures of mythology. 

Gerville-Reache'’s voice being exceptionally opulent in 
color, and her dramatic sense being peculiarly pronounced, 
she was enabled to make her performance of the “Samson 
and Delilah” aria nothing less than thrilling. 





Successful Debut of Mme. Mott's Pupil. 





At her first New York appearance, with the Cercle Sarah 
Bernhardt, on the evening of November 8, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Myrta K. Gilkinson, an artist pupil of Alice Gar- 
rigue Mott, won her audience by her beautiful voice, ex- 
cellent singing and charming personality. 

Among her songs, she sang the new air to “America,” 
composed by G. Quintano and given for the first time; 
this was the feature of the evening. The composer and 
audience united in their praise of the young singer. 

















BERGERETTES 
Romances and Songs of 
the Eighteenth Century 
Collected and Transcribed with Accompaniments for 


Piano by 
J. B. WEKERLIN 
With intypdnstion a4 Eaatich Text by 

Price, postpaid, $1.25 
bet reamed yay Boe in the market which 
has English as well as French text. Singers will 
ed al Soa ieee ee 
onginal thoroughly singable. a 
beautiful “cover design. A most suitable Chtistmas 

Gift for Music Lover of refinement. 
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HELEN WETMORE RECITAL. 


Aeolian Hall Holds Large Audience to Hear Nikisch Pro- 
tegee Sing—Italian, German, French and English Songs 
Make Up Choice Program—Florence Wessell 
Plays Ideal Accompaniments. 





Helen Wetmore, dramatic soprano, who studied in Paris, 
and later with Mrs. Nikisch, gave a song recital containing 
many refreshing features at Aeolian Hall, New York, No- 
vember 10, with this program: 





Romanza, Cosi Fan Tutte Mozart 
Canzonetta, 1615-1673 Salvator Rosa 
\rietta, 1710-1792 Pietro Domenico Paradies 
Fillette, Seulette, Ancien Menuet J. B. Wekerlin 
Der Fisherknabe Franz Liszt 
Die Kranze Joh. Brahms 
Mailied .. : Robert Franz 
Die Lotosblume. . Robert Franz 
Gretchen am Spinnrade Schubert 
* Serenade M. E. Gignoux 
Vieille Chanson Bizet 
Le Papillon Martin Jacob 
Gruss Zur Nacht Hermann Biche 
"Der kluge Peter Otto Urban 
Knabe und V>'ichen Erich J. Wolfe 
Hoffnung Grieg 
Shepherd! Thy Demeanor Vary Old Englis! 
I Know a Hil! Whelpley 
Songs of Child ood Fay Foster 
On Dress Parade 
Winter Butterflies 
The Nightingale and the Rose Clyde van Nuys Fog 


First Performance in New York 

The two dozen songs, in Italian, German, French, and 
English, presented opportunity for the ambitious singer 
who met the task a bit nervously at the start, then grew 
warm, and soon sang with much freedom and naturalness 
In that of 
Beautiful high tones were heard in the “Vieille 
A flat Nacht” had 


to be repeated, and “Der kluge Peter,” a difficult song to 


Gignoux’s “Serenade,” her voice resembled 
Sembrich. 
Chanson,” especially the “Gruss zur 
sing because of the text on high tones, came out with win 
it is a “laughing song” of which the singer made 


Schubert's “Gretch- 


someness ; 
much, in naturalness and spontaneity. 
at the Spinning Wheel” reminded one of the dramatic 
interpretation of Max Heinrich, so imbued was it with in 
Other 


en 


tensity, reaching a powerful climax which 


songs 














HELEN WETMORE 
particularly pleased were “Knabe und Veilchen,” “Papil- 
lon,” and “Hoffnung.” 
Florence Wessell at the piano was a tower of sympa- 


thetic support; she plays accompaniments with unaffected 
ease and entire technical mastery 





Dunning Musical Talk in Scranton. 


Under the 
Century Club, of Scranton, Pa 
originator of the Dunning system of improved music study 


the patronage of music department of the 


Carrie Louise Dunning, 


for beginners, gave “Musical Talks,” at Hotel Casey, 
November 11, and at the Century Club rooms, Novem- 
ber 12 

The following are New York endorsers of the Dunning 
system: Dr. William Mason, Henry Holden Huss, Dr 
Gerritt G. Smith, Carl M. Schmidt, Emma M. Thursby, 


Mme. von Klenner, Louis Arthur Russell, Victor Herbert, 
Lemuel B. C. Josephs, Julie Reve King. Others are: Theo- 
dor Leschetizky, Xavier Scharwenka, Vladimir de Pach- 





mann, Ferruccio Buzoni, Teresa Carrefio, George Furgus- 
son, Mark Hambourg, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
Wagner Swayne, Louisa Cappiani, William 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Johanna Gadski. 


Sherwood, 





HELEN WETMORE’S VOICE 
AND PERSONALITY PRAISED. 


Principal Metropolitan Papers Laud Fascinating Artist. 








Following the song recital by Helen Wetmore at Aeolian 


Hall, November 10, there were many warm encomiums 
pronounced on both the lovely singing and personality of 
the fair young artist The audience recalled her many 
times, asking for repetition of certain songs, and fairly cov 


ered her with flowers. 


Though she received floral tributes enough ver completely 
the expansive top of a grand piano, Hele Wetmore deserved 
have a bigger audience at her interesting recital of songs last night 
n Aeolian Hall 

She succeeded infusing much expression it st of tb 
selections on her program, whethe the were purely yric or c 
nantic, humorous or ! arr tK 

Hearing them afforded not merely such enjoyment as one migh 
expect from a woman of easing presence ind =imgratiating pe 
sonality; it gave genuine artistic tisfacti New York 
Press 

Helen Wetmore gave her first New York song recital in Aecoliar 
Hall last evening before a good sized a 

Besides her musical ability f a high ss Wetmore p 
esses personal charm and beauty He of presenting the 














R. E. Johnston’s Trio of Great Artists 


YSAYE 
GODOWSKY 
GERARDY 


Singly or as follows:) 


Ysaye and Godowsky, 
Godowsky and Gerardy, 
Ysaye and Gerardy, 
Gerardy, Godowsky and Ysaye. 
This Trio in exclusive Beethoven programs is booked to 
appear as follows: 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, JANUARY 7th 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA, 5 8th 
CONVENTION HALL, ROCHESTER, iG 13th 
LYRIC THEATRE, BALTIMORE, _ 22nd 
NATIONAL THEATRE, WASHINGTON, 23rd 
ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO. FEBRUARY 10th 
SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, 3 Zilst 
ARMORY, DETROIT, ay 24th 


For information, add: ess: 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Knabe Piano Used 
































omantic pieces was bewitching and delightfully feminine Tl eu 
uttractions should be added a remarkable taste in program making 

rhe twenty-odd numbers given ‘est evening comprised ancient vs 
in Italian, old and new Teutonic romances, Gallic airs f neg 
ago and French chansons of today, English songs from Shakespeare's 
time and others by living Amer 1 composers 

In interpreting this except variety Miss Wetmore gave ¢ 
dence of good training and « n New York American 

Helen Wetmore, a Canadi soprano, was heard ir song recita 
in Aeolian Hall last evening. It was her first appearance here an 
the impression which she made was entirely favorable Mies Wet 
more has an excellent oice of fine dramatic timbre Ir 
songs requiring dramatic treatment, such as Schubert's “Gretcher 
am Spinnrade,” her voice was at its best 

The program started with a group of old classical songs b 
Mozart, Rosa, Paradies and Wekerlin The second group con 
tained Brahms’ “Tie Krinz which was well sung, and numbers 
by Liszt, Franz and Schubert First performance in New York of 
Gignoux’s serenade and Otto Urban’s Der kluge Peter” were 
features of the latter half of the program The group of songs 
English, with which the recital closed mitained fewer hackneyed 
works than usual New York Herald 

Helen Wetmore was the second aspirant for vo honors a 
Acolian Hall, where she gave a recital st evening Mias Wetmore 
is a Boston girl, whose carly stu e¢ made with Mme. Edwards, 
then of Boston 

Paris allured the RBostonia nd then she went to Ge 
where she entered the Komische Opera, and also be« c 4 pup 
of Mrs. Arthur Nikisch 

Mies Wetmore’s voice is very brilliant in quality, and she has a 
inging high tone, although her voice seemed to be un the stra 
of a cold She has a dashing, catchy style, and lends a pleasing 
personality to her interpretations 

Early in the program she showed tendency to throaty tone, but 
later thie cleared away Her program included a group of classics 
German songs by Liszt, Brahms, Pranz and Schubert Her French 
songs were: Serenade, by Marthe Gignoux; “Vieille Chanson,” by 
Rizet, sung with great brilliancy, and an exquisite song by Martin 
Jacobi called “Le Papillon.” 

There was no more beautiful song on the program than “Knabe 


und Veilchen,” by Erich Wolff, who died in New York last year 


New York Evening Mail. (Advertisement.) 


Stirs Aeolian Hall Audience with Her Luscious 


Kathleen 


KATHLEEN PARLOW HERE. 


Technical Command and Interpretative Art. 


Parlow 


was 


} 
t 


ie 


Symphony Society's concert « 


attract 


n 


et 
at tiie 


New 


Tone, 


York 


n Sunday afternoon, Novem 


ber 16, in Aeolian Hall, New York, on which occasion she 
played Bruch’s D minor concerto for violin, with orches 
tral accompaniment [his concerto is sometimes said to 
be lacking in the melodic and emotional attractiveness of 
ther well known concertos for the violin But Kathleen 
Parlow invested this music with so much warmth of feel 
ing, delicacy of sentiment and variety nuan a 

will be forever memorable to all those who had the deligh 
f hearing her play last Sunday afternoon. S a 


vecared to be ner is at 








I at ‘ ’ her 
technical resources are so great at ier command of a 
luscious, entrancing ton rta at the net 
which might have handicapped a lesser artist erver 
add a human t t i ia 1 
who at times seems almost to possess supernatural power 
Fanelli’s “Thebes” mu wa ur r the first time u 
America at this concert It ur rica ter if 
that its exceedingly lern hart ‘ und = dis« Ni 
put on paper thirt ears ag If the en young m 
ser could have heard his music played he might i 
leveloped into a prominent maste art. But 
one hears this music today it ca to understand whiy 
such highly seasoned but ill nourishing fare was not to 
t! taste f the r al pul .' | 
erable rhythmical ingenuity and vitality in parts of tl 
music, but melodically there is a h finer crop of thorns 
than of roses on this early pr t 
Walter Damrosch worked a ard as il to make 
orchestral numbers interest hear The wor f 
Richard Strauss in the Ac an Hall are at as great a di 
advantage as Liszt's rhapsodies would be when played or 
a powerful concert grand piano in a sitting 
The complete program was as follows 
Excerpts from Table ~ *T} ane 
} 4 
Con t f Db Br 
Miss K 
Ser f st iw \ kr 
F cx 
Sassoli-Rogers Concert 
Ada Si i, the Italian harpi who first came to thi 
wintry with Mme. Melba some years ago, and Franci 
Rogers, the baritone, assisted by Isidore Luckstone, will 
give a concert at the Little Theat New York, on tl 
ifternoon of Tuesda December 2 \ special feature 
the program will be a group of usual songs sung l 
accompaniment of the harp 
Ct « rs said the alesman an} i 
ire to be Superior to what is mack ym 
“Not always,” answered the musical p n 
start up a music box it generally plays somethin 
way of a standard composition. But when anybody sif 
down at the piano and turns t nething by hand the 
chance re that it will be ragtin Wa lzton P. $ 
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RESUSCITATED OPERA 
TROUPE IN LIVERPOOL. 


Denhof-Beecham Company Gives Praiseworthy 
Performances—De Pachmann’s Piano Con- 
versations—Safonoff Adheres to 
Tschaikowsky Programs. 
eee te 
the month has been the week’s operatic 
regarding which I made 
at the very outset of the 


to this magnificent com- 


Denhof ¢ ompany 
Unfortunately 
upport extended 
{ the plucky 


impresario to give up the 


band his people, but, thanks to the splendid 
mas Beecham (as has already been ca- 


of the 
although the at- 


immediate dissolution company 


ed for the present, and 
erpool was not altogether encouraging at 
matter considerably 
Denh 
ter (where the tragedy took place) with a per- 
Wagner's “ in which Mr 


The following are 


improved during the 


f-Beecham combination will open again 
Ring,” Jeecham will 
in the direction 
of the various items of the 


Liverpool at W W 


repertoire 


Kelly’s Shak« 


tf ROSENKAVALIER.’ 
\gnes 
Elizabeth 
Frederick 


Caroline 


Nichol!s 
Shiller 
Ranalow 
Hatchari 
Clytie Hine 
Muriel Terry 
Arthur Pacyr 
Bechsteir 
Ernest von Pic 
Jacques Skrobisc! 
Joseph Ireland 
Bertran 
Leon de Sousa 


Frederick Blamey 


Hans 


Ernest 


Nicholls and 
n their respective impersonations of the elderly but 


Agnes Elizabeth Shiller were both beyond 


praise 


kittish princess and Octavian, the precocious page, while 


\rthur Pacyna as the fatuous satyr Ochs, was a curious 


ture of tyrannical buffoonery and senile amativeness 


The luscious orchestration was bravely attacked by the 
fine company of instrumentalists. 
nur 

In “Tristan and Isolde,” Cicely Gleeson-White’s Isolde 
was, both as regards dramatic conception and vocal de- 
3ut the great event of the 
production was the uncommonly able performance of 
Frank Mulling as the ill fated hero. Mulling is the for- 
tunate possessor of a robust tenor voice of even quality 
range, and his enunciation leaves no room 
He produces his rotes with apparent ease 
and the histrionic instinct is unmistakable. I rather fancy 
that this young man will be heard of pretty frequently 
in the near future as a first-rate Wagnerian tenor. King 
Mark is generally regarded as a prosy cuckold, but his 
“speech” in Act II as declaimed by Robert Radford dis- 
posed of this reproach. This again proves that if Wagner 
be intelligently treated by a singer with the requisite en- 
the correct focus is obtainable. Knowles’ Kur- 
also a well considered effort. 


\ 


This was the cast in Mozart's 


livery, a fine piece of work. 


and extensive 
for complaint, 


dowment, 


venal was 


Flute” : 
Walter Hyde 
BEM Sate 8,” Clytie Hine 
... Gladys Cooper 
ee Marion Beeley 
.. Frederick Ranalow 
Caroline Hatchard 
.-Hans Bechstein 
. Gertrude Blomfield 
Speaker .. Frederick Austin 
Sarastre Robert Maitland 
Ne sither Bechstein nor Maitland was vocally fitted for his 
part, both roles being for bass voices, but Hyde’s Tamino 
ind Ranalow’s Papageno were alike excellent. The la- 
dies named were equal to all demands, the imperious solo 
of Astriffiamante being successfully negotiated by Miss 
Hatchard. 


“Magic 
Tamino 

Virst Lady 
Second Lady 
Third 
Papageno 


Lady 


Queen of the Night 


Monostatos 
lamina 


nee, 

Freeman, E. Von Pick, Margaret 
Vincent, Maud Santley, Ernest Bertram, Harrison Cook 
sang “Pelleas and Melisande.” The strange diaphanous 
music of the French impressionist demands special treat- 
ment, and if this was not always in evidence there can 
be no doubt that the first hearing in Liverpool of this much 
discussed work created genuine interest. To those who 
viewed it from a conservative standpoint it was regarded 
askance, but I cannot help thinking that Debussy has 
evolved a singularly beautiful and artistic piece of poetical 
Beryl Freeman both looked and acted the 


Walter Hyde, Beryl 


craftsmanship. 








CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DR. 


ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


Touring—November, December, March 
ENGAGED FOR CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL 


K. L. ROBERTS, Manager 


604 Union Trust Building 





SLEZAK 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
IN AMERICA DECEMBER, 1913, TO APRIL, 1914 


antgemem t HAENSEL & JONES 
AEOLIAN NEW YORE 





JENNY DUFAUO 


Soprano 
CHICAGO OPERA CO. 


CONCERT, RECITAL 


Address: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 


New York City 





From {September 15th to May 15th 
Regular Course in the ART OF SINGING FOR CONCERT AND GRAND OPERA 


under the 


4x. 


on of the Maestro 


CARBON E 


Late Leediog Singer (for twelve seasons) With the Metrepelites Grand Opera Co. at bis ap-te-dete New Stadie at 


AEOLIAN HALL, WEST 42nd STREET, 
Thirty years’ experience. Eadorsed by the most Celebrated Artists. 


a3 a8 33 
Advanced pupils accepted te be prepared with Repertory, Acting, etc., for the stage 


NEW YORK CITY 





NEVADA 


VAN DER VEER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 


MILLER 


Management: THE VWOLFSOHN BUREAU, 


1 West 34th Street, 


New York 





J 
U 
L 
E 
Ss 


F ALK 


Season in America October 15, 1913, to May 1914 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street, New York 


role of the unhappy Melisande. Von Pick’s Golaud was 
full of life, if perhaps at times unduly obstreperous. 
nme 
There is little to say regarding the presentment of 
Gluck’s “Orpheus” save that the singing of Marie Brema 
Gertrude Blomfield, and Lena Maitland and the playing of 
the accompaniments left no cause for cavil. 
nner 
Attached is the list of singers we heard in “The Flying 
Dutchman.” 
Charles Knowles 
Agnes Nichols 
bas bi kewwen Molly Deana 
..Frederick Blamey 
Leon de Sousa 
Frederick Ranalow 


The Flying Dutchman 
Senta , 
Mary ...: 


The Steersman 
Daland , 
The deant: stay was ; Sronaie to a brilliant conclusion by 
a really splendid performance of Wagner’s early opera. 
Agnes Nicholls’ Senta was a consistently outlined figure, 
and her powerful soprano, fine musicianship and sincere 
art were in congenial union in the portrayal of the exalted 
maiden, The sinister figure of the Dutchman was limned 
by Knowles with impressive effect, and the great duet with 
Senta in Act II showed that both were alive to the de- 
mands of their work. Ranalow made a bluff Daland, his 
rich baritone being just the right timbre for the expres- 
sions of the old skipper. The choruses were brightly 
sung, but the stage effects of Act III left considerable 
room for improvement. 
ume 
All these widely divergent examples were ably conducted 
by Schiller Ziemssen, with the exception of the Mozart 
opera, which went with great smoothness under the baton of 
Emi) Krauz, a son-in-law of Hans Richter, by the way. 
Mr. Beecham, who was underlined for similar duty, was 
unhappily laid aside by indisposition, but his two lieuten- 
ants proved themselves capable and experienced men. The 
fine orchestra of eighty players was captained by Arthur 
Beckwith and the stage was in charge of Charles Moppett 
and an able staff of assistants. The booking arrangements 
were in the experienced hands of Rushworth & Dreaper, in 
which important connection the name of A. S. Hooton must 
be honorably mentioned. 
nme 
A farewell concert given by De Pachmann completely 
sold out the Philharmonic Hall, which seats about 2,500 
people, hundreds being turned away from the doors. The 
gifted pianist was, as usual, in a conversational mood, but 
although his platform vagaries are somewhat distasteful 
to British audiences, there is no gainsaying the genius of 
the man. His program on this occasion ranged from Mo- 
zart to Chopin, via Schumann, and his extraordinarily elo- 
quent rendering of the Polish master’s scherzo in B flat 
minor, op. 31, will not be readily forgotten. The recital 
was, of course, not permitted to terminate without a num- 
ber of extras, which the kindly little gentleman willingly 
acceded, talking and gesticulating with great animation al! 
the time. 
nner 
At the Rodewald Club Concert Helen Anderton delighted 
every one by her refined vocalism of some German lieder, 
accompanied by Dorothy Crewe. Evelyn Burrows’ violin 
soli, accompanied by Frederic Brandon, held the attention 
of the hearers. 
eRe 
Wassily Safonoff, as conductor of the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society's concert, led Tschaikowsky’s “Pathe- 
tique” symphony and “Mozartiana” suite, in which a fea- 
ture was the clear treatment of the violin obbligato by Ar- 
thur Catterall, the primo violino of the orchestra. This 
young man already has achieved distinction as leader of the 
celebrated Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood, 
and is evidently marked out for fame. His is an interest- 
ing object lesson of the value of the teaching methods of 
the famous Adolf Brodsky, of Manchester. A clever cello 
expert, M. Beloossoff, gave a good account of the solo of 
the “Rocco” variations, and the brilliant “Marche Slave” 
ended the concert. 
Oe 
Che next concert will be conducted by Ferruccio Busoni, 
who will undertake the solo of Beethoven's piano concerto 
in C minor, besides introducing his “Lustspiel” overture 
and some of his own arrangements of Mozart and Liszt. 
The “Mephisto Waltz” will be the pendant item. 
nenre 
At a recent Sunday concert the orchestra conducted by 
Maurice Kriiger gave a good account of Mendelssohn's 
“Ruy Blas” overture, and several examples of Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, Sullivan, etce., besides accompanying the 
first movement of Grieg’s piano concerto, the solo being 
uently handled by a young local player, Dorothy Mee. 
She also contributel with great charm a glittering octave 
study by Leschetitzky, and created a very favorable im- 
pression. George Baker, a rising baritone, gave mucl 
pleasure by his vigorous vet finished treatment of songs 
by Handel and others. Samuel Vickers, the deus in 
machina of the movement, was, as usual, in active evi- 
dence and serenely hopeful as to the results of the season. 
W. J. Bownen. 
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DOCTORS’ ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
GIVES CONCERT IN BALTIMORE. 
Unique Organization Attracts Capacity Audi Pade- 


rewski and Carreao Give Recitals—Titta Ruffo Stirs 
Baltimoreans by His Great Art. 








"Phone, Tuxedo 752 F, 
_ Roland Park, } 

Md., November 14, 1913 

Che Doctors’ Orchestra and Chorus of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland gave its second concert at 
Osler Hall, November 11. This unique organization gave 
a very delightful concert, before a crowded house, assisted 
by the Hildebrandt Quartet, consisting of Samuel Ham- 
burger, violin; Dr. John Wade, flute; Albert Hildebrandt, 
cello; Henry L. Mencken, piano; Katharine Blair Winston, 
soprano, and Dr. Merrill Hopkinson, Both 
chorus and orchestra gave very creditable performances. 
The quartet played a nocturne by Doppler, and “Gesell- 
schait,” by Popp, in delightful style. Miss Mixton sang 
“Les Trois Bouquets de Marguerita,” by Braga, and “La 
Capinera,” by Benedict, the latter with very good effect. 
Dr. Hopkinson was never in better voice and brought down 
the house with “Danny Deever.” His whole group was 
unusually well blanced and well sung. It consisted of 
“Westward by the Devon Sea-”” Léhr; “To Anthea,” 
Hatton; “Boat Song,” Ware, and “Danny Deever,” Dam- 
rosch. As an encore he sang Edward German's “Rolling 
Down to Rio.” 


Baltimore, 


baritone. 


zn Re 
Several prominent artists have appeared in Baltimore 
during the past week. Last Friday afternoon Teresa 
Carrefio gave a recital at the Peabody, in which she dis- 
played her old time mastery of the piano. The hall was 
crowded, seats being placed on the stage, and a dozen or 
more young enthusiasts were perched in the deep window 
sills. Mme. Carrefio was warmly applauded and played 
several encores, 
neRre 
Friday night brought the Titta Ruffo, in 
“Rigoletto.” Baltimore was startled from its usual reserve 
and acted quite like a New York audience. The air was 
rent by shouts, cheers and crief of “Ruffo! Ruffo!” In 
three places the opera was not allowed to proceed until the 
great baritone had repeated a scene or aria. 
nnre 
Saturday night the Lyric was again crowded with those 
anxious to see the inimitable Pavlowa. 
regret to many that she did not give “Les Orientales,” of 
which we have heard so much; but the Glazounow 
“Automme Bacchanale” was wonderful enough to take its 
place. 


wonderful 


It was a source of 


zene 
On Monday night Paderewski played in the Lyric to a 
crowded house. He gave the same program as in his 
initial New York recital. The “Funeral March” from the 
Chopin B flat minor sonata was wonderfully played. 
Rn ne 
Harry M. Smith sang at an organ recital 
Charles Zimmerman in the Naval Academy Chapel, 
Annapolis, Sunday afternoon, November 9. Mr. Smith 
was heard in “Arm! Arm! Ye Brave,” from “Judas Macca 
beeus,” and*“Life,” by Blumenthal. 
nae 
At the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary service of 
the First Presbyterian Church, one of the chief features 
was the unusually fine music. The usual choir was aug- 
mented, and three big numbers were given: “Unfold, Ye 
Portals Everlasting,” from “The Redemption”; “My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee,” by Schuecker, and the “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” from “The Messiah.” In the Schuecker anthem 
a violin obbligato was played by Dr. Cutty, of the “Musical 
Cuttys” of vaudeville fame. The quartet at the First 
Presbyterian Church is an unusually fine one, the. voices 
being perfectly blended, which is so rarely the case with 
church quartets. The soloists are Marie Smith Duffy, 
soprano; Anna G. Baugher, contralto; Samuel Eschenbach, 
tenor; Harry M. Smith, basso and director. Frederick 
Weaver is organist. 


given by 


Ree » 

On Wednesday afternoon, November 12, May Garrettson 
Evans, head of the Peabody preparatory department, gave 
a talk on the subject of “Mu.wic and the Schools,” at the 
Roland Park Woman’s Club. Several of Miss Evans’ 
pupils played on the piano after the lecture 

and 

Sunday night, November 16, Maunders’ “Song of 
Thanksgiving” will be given by an augmented choir at 
Emmanuel Protestant Episcopal Church. Mrs. Walton H 
Price has been engaged to do the soprano solo work 

\ a 3 

At the Academic Day exercises of the University of 
Maryland, the music was given by a quartet consisting of 
Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, Edgar T. Paul, Hobart Smock 
and John H. Richardson. Robert Le Roy Haslup was 
organist. z er 

Rose Gorfine, pianist, gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Jewish Music,” Monday night, under the auspices of the 


Jewish Educational Alliance. 
ritual chants and traditional melodies of the Jewish service. 
Miss Gorfine was assisted by the Rev 


cantor of Oheb Shalom Temple. 


The heading of the 


singer. 


Thursday evening, November 13, 


zn eR 
Baltimore 
November 5 is misleading. 
Vocal Quartet.” 


column in t 


Cooper Union Program. 


Tuerk-Rohn, soprano; 


bers that were performed: 
Impro 


Bercet 


New York 


mptu, 


p. 3 


ise 


Nocturne 


»eTanac 


Caprice Viennois 
\ria from the opera Ernani 
Ich liebe Dich 
Erlkonig 
Campanella 
Warum 
lremolo 
Prize Song from Die Me 
Adagio 
Moto Perpetuo 
\le 

Parais a la Fenetre 
Come with Me in the Sumn 
Voici di primavera... 

Mme. ¢ 

“My husband writes that 


Italy a pretty little Murill 


Le 


concert 


Abner W. Edelman 


Baroness 


was given 


The lecture illustrated the 


Jacob Schuman, 


he issue of 
It reads, “Baltimore Has New 
The quartet mentioned is the Philadel 
phia Quartet, and is of interest to Baltimoreans because 
the contralto, Anna G. Baugher, is a well known Baltimore 


D 


Olga 
Alexander Saslavsky, violinist, and 
Leopold Rovenger, pianist, assisted by Marjory Harrison 
and Dr, Anslem Gétz! at the piano, gave a recital at Cooper 
Union, 
management of 


under 
Below are the num 


yon 





THE MAN OUTSIDE. 


How the New York Morning Telegraph Views Facetiously 
the Striking Looking Head of the Schola Can- 
torum, Kurt Schindler. 


Kurt Schindler, who is the descendant of a man who 
knew a man that was a friend of L. v. Beethoven, made an 
appearance on Fifth avenue yesterday that well nigh caused 
a revolution. 

His Papageno haircuts have long been the delight of the 
neighborhood, but his vestimentary explosion of Thursday 
echipsed everything he has yet achieved 

He wore a long coat of shimmering chamois leather 
dyed a Rhinegold river-green, though the general result 
was that of making him look like Etukishuk and Ahwelsh, 
two of Dr. Cook’s Eskim« 


soup plates, and were 


secretaries. The buttons were 


the size of lashed to the coat by 


means of raw silk. Above this was a fluffy beaver hat. 


purchased of the most fashionable hatter of Bamberg, or 


Leopold Rovenge 


le Melancholique 


Alexander 


Mme. Olga vor 


Leop 


Sourire 


Saslaveky 


| Rovenge 


Puerk-Rohn 


he is bringing me 
I've just bought a cage for it.” 


Erfurt The cap did not fit. He had bought before 

he was made head of the Schola Cantorum 
. pin From his third finger there radiated a coloratura Navajo 
Chek ring. In his tie, which was a strip Turkey carpet, there 
vas an oyster-shell tie pin from the Burlington Arcade 
I'schaikow In his pocket there was stuck the manuscript of his new 
Kreish symphonic poem, in which he has exhausted all the possi 
Verdi bilhties of primes and consecutive fifths and used all the 
“ay eee established rules of harmony with the addition of a “not.” 
Schube't The peculiarity of this symphonic poem is that its main 
theme is not proclaimed to the audience until two concerts 
iinet after the piece itself is played. It changes key and tempo 


( tschalk 
nue were many and excited 
Wagner It Richard Waener 
— “He must be a genius, or a br 
Call out the reserves 
Gree ‘l love originality. Does he not | 
ler Stucke Sonata condensed into a quive 
J. Strauss = manity? 
Kurt Schindler paid no heed t 
entered the St. Regis and ordered his 
back from bean and a glass of peptonized sod 


4 simple 


every third bass 


waiting he 


The remarks a 


melism in the pentaton 





Che Indianapolis Conservatory of Music 


Ene@ar M. CA 


Mr. Herman Devries, 
518 Fine Arte Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


My dear Mr. Devries: 


Just a few lines to let you know that I 


wiey, Oimecror 


October 28th 1913 


am now well settled in my new position and am having quite 


& success. 


The school has only been opened about seven 


weeks, but I am already teaching twenty-four hours 4 week, 
aleo two houre a week for the opera school, which is under 
my entire supervision and direction. 
1 expect to put on the second act of 

"Carmen", the second act of "Martha the last scene of the 
last act of £11 Trovatore’ the firet and second acts of the 
"Marriage of Figaro? the second act of "The Butterfly! and 
the second act of "Romeo and Juliet! 
I gave my recital last week to a full 


house, and had a fine success. 
to know how greatly I 
I look back to the year 
think how kind you always were to me, 
with emotion, and 


trouble I have been to you. 


will alwaye be proud to say that I 
I have some very good 
know that some of them will go to you some time to ge 


finishing touch. There is nobody that comee into may studio 


Mr. Devries, 
appreciate my work with you. When 

8 spent withyou, in your etudio, and 
I am almost overcome 
my ambition is to prove worthy of all the 


I want you 


I shall always try to do better 
and better in my work and never go back, and I hope that you 


but what knows of and your work. 
1 expect to be in Chicago around Imas times 


and see then. 
end T etelk com. ind Mire. Devries and all the rest 


ieve me always 


of the family are well, 


P.S. 


Hopi 


Te bei 


wae a pupil of youre. 
wohese here, and I 


t the 


Your sincere pupil 


. neem 


[A letter to Herman 


Devries, of Chicago 


I am enclosing you a programme of ay recital. 


from one of his pupils.) 


he pass 


ther 


i water 


sent t his room for a vi 


d down the ave 


of Paderewski.” 


Moonlight 
ous hu 


huh the 


i pre 


se remarks. but 
luncheon, a cocoa 
While he was 


amore, and played 
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SEASON INAUGURATED. 


Dr. Kunwald and His Musicians Greeted by 
Record Breaking Audience— Wagner-Beetho- 
ven Program Superbly Performed—Or- 
chestra Visits Dayton—Kreisler to 
Be Soloist at Next Pair 





of Concerts. 
Cir nati, O , November 15, 1913 
ti Symphony Orchestra, Ernst Kunwald, 
pened the season here yesterday under most 


[he augmented orchestra, the rec 
audience which was one of the largest in 
Symphony Association), the energy and 


e director, and the fine program combined 


first concert a truly festive affair. In honor 

edth anniversary of the birth of Richard Wag 

gram was made up of Wagnerian numbers, Dr 

heen guided by a poetic thought in their 

f festal strains of the prelude to “Die Mei 

he solemn measures of “Siegfried’s Death 
erential hope im the prelude to 

ane 

Life—Death—Faith and Hope, this is the se 

thought Dr. Kunwald wished to present to his 

nd that a final touch might not be lacking in 

hie it urtist, Wagner, Nature, represented by 
Vi het nd the fire and passion of the bacchanale 
unnhi r,”- were added. The second half of the 

is voted to the C minor symphony of Bee 

\\ ‘ f rite from the works of the master 


wor f the orchestra as a whole was superb and 
d effect f the changes that have been made 
Trauermusik” w 1 noble and worthy performance: 
ersinger’ prelude was exquisite in its blending 

themes clearly defined and merging into a 


limax. The prelude to “Parsifal” was devotional in 


! beautif Waldweben” from “Siegfried,” 
Dr. Kunwald’s baton, lost nothing of its innate po 
uur, The “Venusberg” music has been played 


ent ty 


the Symphony Orchestra and Dr. Kun 


pretation has so often been extolled in this con 


n that comment is rather in the nature of “gilding 
Che Beethoven C minor symphony, which can 
heard too often, was given with all Dr. Kunwald’s 
d virility and musicianly insight. The andant« 
nasterpic f interpretative and technical skill, the 
sunting sadness of the persistently recurring 

n this movement being expressed in characteristic 


he third and final movements, showing strongly 


trasting moods, were very effectively worked 


erved to show the plasticity and ready response 
hestra to the conductor's baton. With just a 
rmission the next concert, offering Fritz Kreis 
will take place November 21 and 22. The 
les these numbers 
| t, N ) Mozart 
I'schaikowsky 
R. Strauss 
‘ e Viennvois : Kreisler 
I ‘ Kreisler 
’ e, N in | Liszt 
nRe 
’r. Kunwald, who will be soloist December 5 and 6, will 
p third concerto for piano and orchestra of Bex 
The brilliant success attending his appearance at 
in the third program last season presages a rare 
when his pianistic art is allowed freer expression 
Kunwald also will play Handel's Concerto Grosso No 
inother concert, which will be one of the feature 
inces of the season 
nre 
) () rtunate this season in hearing the 
nnati Symphony Orchestra before it appeared at home 
ra unde Dr. Kunwald gave a concert at Me 
rial Hall in Dayton last Tuesday night and played to 
wded house. Marie Rappold was the soloist. 


nearer 
minent among the events of local musical interest 
week will be the opening of the series of chamber 
erts by the College of Music String Quartet at the 


\deon next Tuesday evening The college is fortunate in 


represented by such a well balanced, serious organi 
zation of highly intelligent musicians as to be found in 
hannes Miersch, Adolph Borjes, Walter G. Werner and 
gnatz Argiewicz Additional interest has been awakened 
mong musical people since the announcement of Mis 
Westfield as the assisting artist. The latter is continual’y 


} 


her many pianist accomplishments, and 


ompareatively few equals im the rvect interpretation 


mpositions She will assist in th 





performance of the Schumann quartet for piano and 
strings 
mene 

College of Music talent will be prominent in the enter- 
tainment of the members of the Knights of Pythias who 
will be assembled at Memorial Hall next Thursday even- 
ing. With “Ancient and Primitive Music” as his subject, 
Mr. Gantvoort began his series of lectures on the history 
of music, before the students of the College of Music last 
Wednesday afternoon. The lectures will continue to be 
held on consecutive Wednesdays during the next two terms. 
In Saturday’s second informal recital the junior string 
quartet made its first public appearance, and created a 
splendid impression for the seriousness and general unity 
of interpretation which they exhibited. The quartet in- 
cludes William Knox, first violin; Joseph Kroberger, 
second violin; Robert Brain, viola, and Irv:ng Taylor, 
cello. They gave the two last movements from the first 
Mendelssohn string quartet. The beauties of organ music 
will be revealed next Thursday evening, when the College 
of Music presents the class of Lillian Arkell Rixford in a 
recital of classic, romantic and modern compositions. The 
Odeon organ will be utilized, and a number of the most 
advanced students of the organ department will preside. 
Vocal assistance will be offered by Marie Hughes, soprano, 
from the class of Louise Dotti. 

neme 

Albino Gorno, head of the piano department of the Col- 

lege of Music, is being congratulated on all sides upon the 
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brilliant success of his pupil, Irene Gardner, at the recent 
concert of the College Chorus and Orchestra. Miss Gard- 
ner is still a school girl and a very gifted pianist. She 
played the Tschaikowsky concerto for piano and orchestra, 
displaying fine technic, a poetic temperament and a broad 
grasp of her subject. A number of prominent Cincin- 
natians have interested themselves in this young student, 
who will undoubtedly be heard from in a professional ca- 
pacity later on. 
nre 
Of interest will be the piano recital at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, Tuesday evening, November 18, in 
which Marcian Thalberg makes his first American appear- 
ance. Born in Russia, of Russian-Swiss parentage, edu- 
cated at Lausanne and Leipsic, and since beginning his 
professional career making Paris his residence. Mr. Thal- 
berg is a thorough cosmopolitan. He combines in his art 
the Russian témperament and power, as his birthright, 
trained in the classic German school under the first masters 
and tempered by modern French pianism, which is charac- 
terized by its mastery of nuance and finesse. 
nere 
John A. Hoffmann, of the Conservatory faculty, enjoyed 
success in Indianapolis last Sunday, on the occasion of 
his singing with the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
His singing was received in the nature of an ovation and he 
was constrained to supplement his numbers with two en- 
cores. The following day he gave a song recital at Lo- 
gansport, achieving a similar brilliant success. 
nurre 
The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music announces Wed- 
nesday evening December 3, as the date of the next Con- 
servatory Orchestra concert under the direction of Signor 
Tirindelli. The program will be devoted chiefly to the 
performance of concertos, with three gifted young men as 
soloists. Edwin Ideler and Robert Shenk, violinists from 
the master classes of Signor Tirindelli, and Harold Morris, 
who is taking a postgraduate course under Marcian Thal- 
berg. Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s second lecture of the sea- 
son's symphony program will take place at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music next Saturday morning, November 
22, at t1 o'clock. All symphony patrons are cordially in- 
vited to these lectures. An excellent array of talent par- 
ticipate in the student recital at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music yesterday afternoon, when the classes of 
Theodor Bohlmann, Marcian Thalberg, Mabel Dunn and 


Helen May Curtis were represented by Jacob Jackmann, 
Mary Ellis, Irene Brown, Dora Inez Gill, Lida Fuhr, Jo- 
sephine Greilich and Lena Palmer. 
zeer 
Pavlowa and the Russian ballet will be the attraction at 
Music Hall, December 12. Ysaye is coming on January 
27 and Paderewski will give a piano recital at Emery Audi- 
torium, February 26. All these artists are being brought 
to Cincinnati by J. Herman Thuman. 
a 
Mrs. William McAlpin, popular teacher of voice, dramatic 
art and dancing, has placed four pupils in good stage posi- 
tions during the past week. Laura Behringer and Edwin 
Weihe have been engaged by Henry W. Savage for “The 
Gypsy Baron,” Edna May Fleckenstein goes with Raymond 
Hitchcock in the “Red Widow,” and Carl Weldishofer will 
be seen with the “Adele’ Company now playing in New 


¥ork. nue 


The Cincinnati correspondent of the Musicat Courrer 
has received word from Frederick Preston Search, the 
cellist, who is having a most successful Western tour. On 
November 4 he was in Spokane, Wash., where he was en- 
thusiastically received, his audience comprising the repre- 
sentative musical people of that city. 

Jesste Partton Tyree. 





. : ° 
De Treville in St. Louis and Evanston. 

Reports from St. Louis, Mo., speak in flattering terms 
of the appearance of Yvonne de Treville, the coloratura 
soprano, in that city on November 8, with the St. Lowis 
Symphony Orchestra. The audience on this occasion is 
said to have been the largest, as well as the most brilliant, 
in the history of the organization. 

Evanston, Ill., press tributes are herewith appended: 

In bringing about the appearance before an Evanston audience 
of such an artist as Yvonne de Treville, Miss Kinsolving, under 
whose direction the series of matinee musicales is being given, 
scored an emphatic success. 

Mme. de Treville’s program constituted one of the most novel 
and delightful vocal offerings of recent years. Under the title of 
“Three Centuries of Prime Donne,” she offered three groups of 
songs, each one containing compositions characteristic of the century 
represented. To further heighten the effect, she appeared in the 
costum of the period, as did also her accompanist, Edith Bowyer 
Whiffen, The beautiful stage setting provided by the management 
of the Woman’s Club added materially to the ultimate effect, and 
it would be difficult to imagine more charming pictures than those 
provided by Mme. de Treville’s three appearances. 

Appearing first as Mlle. de Maupin, a famous singer of the 
eighteenth century, Mme. de Treville sang five well known songs 
that achieved considerable popularity at that time. The first two, 
viz.: “‘Ritornerai Fra Poco,” by Hasse, and “Menuet Chante,” by 








YVONNE DE TREVILLE. 


Lalli, were delivered with the coldly impersonal tone that they 
demanded, while on the other hand, a little gem, entitled “L’ Amour 
est un Enfant Trompeur,” by Martini, was accorded an exquisite 
interpretation in which remarkably facile hands and ingenious facial 
expression played a considerable part. 

When she next appeared, Mme. de Treville stepped on the stage 
garbed to represent the celebrated Jenny Lind when at the height 
of her career, and sang a group of songs that succeeding generations 
have always associated with the memory of that wonderful soprano. 
The difficult Proch “Theme and Variations” served as a vehicle to 
demonstrate that Mme. de Treville is the possessor of a most un- 
usual coloratura soprano. She trills with astonishing ease and purity 
of tone, and the vocal pyrotechnics in which such a number abounds 
served only as a means to demonstrate that her voice is the servant 
of a well established production. In the famous “Mad Scene” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Camp of Silesia” (an opera written especially for 
Jenny Lind) she successfully surmounted all technical difficulties 
with a degree of nonchalance that smacked of operatic aplomb. 

The third group was composed of modern songs and was beauti- 
fuily sung. Mme. de Treville is one of the few singers with 





















































































































term implies. 
scales, register and shadings displayed were those of a great 


he presented. 
tion, that is, the ordinary folks could get every word sung without 
straining their cars to do so 
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operatic experience and training who is wise enough and has vocal 
control enough to adapt her voice to the size of the room it which 
she may be singing. She has feeling for effective dynamic 
contrast and employs a pianissimo of exquisite tenuity, which vocal 
graces, combined as they were in this instance with an enunciation 
of polished clarity, unite to make her performance of more than 
ordinary worth 
1913. 


fine 


and interest.—Evanston Daily News, November 6 


Evanston was Wednesday 


artist of the 


given a rare treat 
when Yvonne de Treville was the 


Mile. de 


morning 
occasion 


Treville is 


one of the greatest artists ever brought to 
Evanston and all those who were privileged to hear her were 
charmed with her sweet personality and exquisite voice 
Mile. de Treville has a voice of wonderful flexibility, rare purity 


of tone and wide range and the ease with which she reached her 
high notes was remarkable 

Her English diction is without fault. 
“The 


Scandinavian 


Great versatility was shown 
the gem 
with 


choice of 
first group. 
interpretation 


in her 
of the 


a rare 


songs 
The 
rhe entire 


Pastorale,” by Carey, was 


folksongs were 


was one long to be re 


given 
program 
membered and was an especial triumph for Mlle. de Treville 


The 


social 


large audience 


and 


was very and represented the 


Index, No 


appreciative 


musical world of Evanstor Evanston (Tll.) 


vember 8, 1913 (Advertisement. ) 


Charles W. Clark’s Success. 
Charles W. Clark, the popular 


opened his concert season most auspiciously, In 


baritone, has 
Topeka, 
Kan., he appeared before a crowded house of over five 


American 


thousand people and over one thousand were turned awa 
\t the 
with the Chicago and Montreal Grand Opera Companies 


same concert Frances Ingram, contralto, formerly 


also scored heavily 
The Topeka Daily Capital of. November 7 said, in par 
as follows: 


When to a 


added the 


remarkably fine and thoroughly schooled voice i 


power of pronouncing the words so distinctly that even 


the inattentive among the audience cannot help but hear them in all 


their beauty, such a singer must be considered a great artist 
Charles W. Clark, who jointed with Miss Ingram in the concert 
possesses this quality in a remarkable degree and as a result his 
efforts were greatly appreciated Mr. Clark was at his best last 
night 

Mr. Clark sang in French, German and English, choosing dra 
matic selections in the foreign languages and the lyric in English 


His art was especially noticeable in his interpretation 


four selections by Schubert, ““Aufenthalt,” “Das Fischermadcher 
“Der Doppelganger” “Erlkonie” 
Mr. Clark's and 
large 
Wyman's 
Rome,” all 


tation of being the only 


well ! 


rendere 
filled the 


and were especially 


voice is strong, deep vibrant and easily 


auditorium 
“Absent” anc 


in lighter 


1 “Reverie and Sidney Homer's “Uncle 
Mr. Clark has the 
New York 


wide 


vein, were exquisite repu 


baritone who can go to City u 


recital and make money His popularity is nation 


The presentation of Charles W. Clark, baritone, in song recita 
\ large 
vocalist. 


audience of music lovers was 


The entire program, except 


was really a society event. 


present to hear the eminent 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago, Ii! 


CHARLES W. CLARK 
ing an encore sung in German and one in Italian, was sung it 
excellent English. The baritone is an artist in everything that the 


His tones s:¢ under seemingly perfect control. The 
artist 


The singer had an abundance of temperament He proved his 


powers as a great vocalist by the wonderful soft tone work which 


But the greatest thing of all was his perfect enuncia 


American people are tired of poor 


enunciation and the spoiling of the words in order to produce pretty 


tones, and the concert singer who can speak his words plainly a 





still produce the most perfect tones is the vocalist who triumphs 
Mr. Clark triumphed in both particulars last night rhe singer wes 
very generous with the enthus 
astic hearers, who called hin 
back again and again The et 
cores were well chosen At the 
close of the first group of sons 


r¢ pleasantly surprised his au 


oring with the ol 








liar hymn, “I Think Wh 
I Read That Story of Old.”” The 
encore to the second group was 
» masterful piece of soft work 
“You'll Return Again I 
this next group was one of th 
best songs of the evening, the 
pathetic “How’s My Boy?” The 
singer's voice told perfectly th 


anguish and } t 


mingled hope 





the sailor boy's mother who w 

















Id of his death at sea 
Clark prese the six 
FRANCES INGRAM t egular n ers ar was 
npe lle t ij to an ex 
re at the close of each grouy nd at the close of the prog 
he audience woul! not leave, they st had to have one ore @ 
the singer graciously gave then rollicking farewell song Welling 
n (Kans.) Daily News \dvertisement 


FINE PLAYING AND SINGING. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra and Jacques Urlus Give Ex- 
cellent Concert Filled with Splendid Musical 
Offerings. 








New York may justly be proud of its reorganized Phil 
hI j 


harmonic Orchestra. No leader could reasonably demand 
1 more thoroughly equipped body of players than that over 
The 


{ Thursday evening and Friday af 


program of tl 





vhich Conductor Stransky presides 





Philharmonic concerts 


ternoon, November 13 and 14, was one well calculated to 


ry the capabilities of any orchestra, foreign or domesty 


and it is gratifying to record that the New York men were 


able to give a brilliant and convincing rendering of Richard 


Strauss in his most diabolical vein The brobdingnagian 


burlesque of all the mannerisms and conventionalities of 
the classical masters, known as “Ein Helcealebet wa 
attacked and conquered with ease by the orchestra he 


utlandish din and discord of riotous sections of the work 


vere tackled with grim humor and performed with masterly 
realism. Much of the music might >e described in language 
which is a symphonic variation of General Sherman's fam 
‘war is ‘Heldenleben 


Prelude,” op. 61 


ous remark that 
In the 
its first New York performance on this 


new “Festival which receives 
ccasion, the om 


il d 


at his disposal without recourse t 


poser, Strauss, showed that he has breadth, power 


} 


overwhelming climaxes 


the barnyard and boiler factory humor of “Ein Helden 
leben.” It is idle to speculate on the enduring qualities of 
this “Festival Prelude” for orchestra and organ, but it is a 


pity that Strauss seemingly cannot crown his climaxes witl 





a glorious melody, like Beethoven in his D minor, and 


Brahms in his C minor symphonies 


There is no theme on an equality with the nobk 


phras 


in C major in the early “Don Juan” symphonic poem. It 


remains to be seen whether Schubert's “Unfinished” sym 


phony, which is ali melody, with no dynamic climaxes to 
speak of, or Strauss’ “Festival Prelude,” which is all cli 


will last the | 
m “Rienz,” 


max with no melody worth mentioning nger 


Jacques Urlus sang the “Prayer” fr and the 


‘Forge Song” from “Siegfried,” with magnificent voice and 
alled many times to the stage 


His heroi 
singing was informed not only with power, but also with 


consummate art. He was re« 


before his hearers would allow him to retire 


sweetness, and his thorough exposition of the mood of the 


text combined with his manner of merging song int 


orchestral accompaniment stamped him as an ideal inter 
preter of the Wagner purpose and music 
Wagner’s early “Faust” overture, played with lovely tone 


quality and flawless technic, began the evening and after 
noon entertainment 

We dislike to hear a man who doesn't know one not 
from another attempt to sing his own praise—New York 
Globe. 

Eugen d’Albert’s new opera, entitled “Die toten Augen 


will be brought out at the May festival in Cologne next 


spring 


Alessandro Bonci will sing at several performances of 


‘Ballo in Maschera” in Bologna 


eflective 


COLUMBUS HAPPENINGS. 


( mbus, Ohio, November 4, 1013 


Last Tuesday evening an audience numbering four thou 


sand assembled in Memorial Hall to hear Josef Hofmann 
piamst, the second artist offered by the Women’s Music 
lub. However, Mr. Hofmann was snowbound in Cleve 
land, and after waiting patiently until 9.15 o'clock, the 


hence was dismissed, with the assurance that the pro 


The fol 


rning Mr. Hofmann arrived in Columbus on a 


gram would: positively be given at a later date 


lowing m 


rain that was over tourteen urs late and arr ingements 


were at once made for his luesday evening, N 
} 
I 


vember 18 The pr 


nounced 


Margaret 
Welch, contralto, will 


give rean re 
cital Sunday afternoon, N mber 16. The program prom 
ses t ©€ most attractive and ludes numbers by Dud 
' wees ' 
ley Buck, James H. Rog ) Saint-Saer Lemare 





Faulkes and Faure 
nee 
I Girls’ Music Club has started an active season, s« 
eral recitals having a ady taken plac: Che program or 
Saturday afternoon, November 1, was given byw t tol 
wing active member Isabel Walters Ann Strai 
Margaret Bergin, Mary Howard, Mil 1 Ebert and Ger 
aldine Dibb, assisted by Mr Amor Shar sopran f th 
Women’s Music Clut nd Isadore Mattlin, a young pianist 
f much promise 
nere 
Kmily Lyon McCallip, a w known Colum teacher 
has started three classes in eurhythmics in her io, and 
Is ] at the Wallace Conservatory { Musi 
rem ‘ mmer m Par studying th 
Reuter und | te | the t indat 
iT rau (rert any 
ze 
On Monday evening, December 8, Dr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley will give the program for the Extension 
Department. Dr. Kelley will talk about his composition 
The Defeat of Machet whi is to be played the f 
] wing night the Cincinnati Symphony Or estra an 
will als inal ‘ ther wher n the program Irs 
Kelley, a brilliant pianist, will ill rate the Macbeth mu 
while a quarte { prat from t M Cl wil 
play the symphony 
nee 
e Musical Art S ety, Samuel Richard Gaines. dire 
is busy rehearsing for a t to be given December 
Cnurcn Benuwam 
Samuel Gardner’s Recital. 
Samuel Gardner, violinist, 5.ve a recital last Sunday in 
the Little T r, New York | young artist, who i 
recent graduate from the Institut f Musical Art, has 
received all of his is iction in America, and takes much 
ride in the fact. On 1 rogra vas the Handel D ma 
r sonata with variatior lartit everal short num 
ers neluding tw Brahms-]oach HHungarian dance 
he Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscou” and short represen 
tations from the modernist scott, Debussy and Halvor 
sen Mr. Gardner plays with precision and understand 
ng H mast ft al intricacies is admirable 
H p st i wa i remarr rl ntrol The tone 
e produces uniform reeal n quality 
Georg Dostal, a dr tic tenor merit, made h.s initial 
New York appearance n t ~ cca r Jostal ha 
but ently returned from Italy, wher has studied 
i] sung in various operatic mpanic His voice, ex 
ceptionally clear and resonant, covers the entire tenor 
range up to | ng the romanza, “Donna non 
Vidi Mai” fr Manon Lescaut” and “Deserto 
in Terra,” by \ in encore he gave a very 





rendering of the well known Irish song, “Mother 


Machree 


Organatic Carnegie. 


Mr. Carnegie desires it to be known that he gives organs 
nly to such congregations as are in needy circumstances 
ind unable to provide organs for themselves. Will “sup 
porters” of churches who have held back in the hopes that 


their support will be unnecessary after an appeal to Mr 


Carnegie kindly note?—London Musical News 


\. P. Koptiaeff recently lectured on French music of the 


fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 








‘MRS. KING GLARK 





8220 
oprano 


American Tour 
WHOLE SEASON (914-15 


Management, 
437 Fifth Ave. 








M. H. Hanson 
New York 
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Management: Haensel & Jones West of 
Aeolian Hall, New York Miss Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wilton Ave., Chicago 
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All Communications to Pri- 
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44 West 44th Street, New York 
BASS-BARITONE 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera 


Management: 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
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THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON 1913-1914 


BEATRICE find ARRISON Cellist 


Whose success in Europe has been phenomenal. 
will be with the New ¥< York SeGiusthenta, Soceneur nae ee 
New York Recital on January 8th. For Dates address 


THE WOLrsOuNn MU: AL. REA 
i West 34th Street = rays vend York City 


Dr. Witiam C. Cars 


personally instructs each student at 
The Guilmant Organ School 


in the art of Organ-playing 


= 














fu 























The course includes: the Organ, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Improv- 
isation, Orchestration, the Litur- 
gical forms of Church Music, 
Hymnology, Key-board work, 
Musical Dictation, Boy - Choir 
training, Organ tuning, Students’ 
Recitals, etc. 














Send for new Catalogue 44 WEST 12th ST., NEW YORK 











GADSKI IS HANDICAPPED. 


German Lieder and Opera Singer Not in Her Best Vocal 
Estate at Aeolian Hall Recital. 


Mme. Gadski suffered under a severe handicap at her 
Aeolian Hall recital on Tuesday afternoon, November 11, 
for she was obviously not in her best vocal condition, as 
was evidenced by her shortness of breath (which several 
times marred seriously the line of her phrasing), her de- 
viations from pitch, and the effort with which she pro- 
jected superabundant force into many of her tones. Also 
she fell into several musical errors which seemed to be the 
direct result of a lack of her usual control and confidence. 
Then too, her accompaniments, played by Edwin Schneider, 
were not of a kind to inspire any singer, and therefore 
Mme. Gadski was thrown more or less upon her own re- 
sources at moments when adequate piano aid would have 
represented just the support she needed. 

However, the basic elements of Mme. Gadski’s singing 
style as known to New York for so many years were not 
obliterated by her vocal indisposition, for she revealed at 
least all her former earnestness, dignity, regard for text 
enunciation, and understanding of the shades of difference 
between lyrical and dramatic requirements. Even the com- 
ical has its place in the Gadski range of moods, the Taubert 
“Kinderlieder” showing the singer to be possessed of a 
sense of fun and power of humorous characterization. 

Altogether there were twenty-one songs on her program, 
including scheduled numbers (and encores) by Brahms, 
Franz, Schubert, Schumann, Wagrer, Mendelssohn, 
Strauss, Grieg, Wolf and Bohm. 

For the reasons mentioned at the beginning of this arti 
cle, it would not be fair to Mme. Gadski to go into a 
detailed review regarding her singing of the separate songs. 
When she failed to reach her former high level in such a 
selection as Schubert’s “Erlkénig,” slurred two notes in 
succession in another song, and took breath during the 
phrase “muss deine Liebe sein” in Bohm’s “Still wie die 
Nacht,” even the staunchest admirers of the prima donna 
knew that she was not herself. 

Fortunately not everyone in the audience displayed as 
much of a critical sense as the Musica Courter listener 
and consequently the applause for Mme. Gadski was fre- 
quent and warm. 

Aeolian Hall showed plenty of empty seats, due doubt- 
less to the many vocal recitals that have been taking place 
recently in New York. 





Morgan Kingston Heard with Welsh Singers. 

Morgan Kingston was heard for the first time in New 
York, outside of the Century Opera House, on Thursday 
evening, November 13, at Aeolian Hall, supported by the 
Gwent Welsh Male Singers of Newport, South Wales, .un- 
der the direction of George F. Davies. Mr. Kingston's 
beautiful tenor voice and lack of affectedness won him a 
decided success with the large audience, although his in- 
terpretations were somewhat lacking in dramatic intensity. 
He was heard to the greatest advantage in a group of 
simple ballads and in several encores of the same character. 

The Gwent Welsh Male Singers is a male chorus of 
fourteen young men with robust and sonorous voices. The 
ensemble work was generally good and some of the inter- 
pretations were fine indeed. That the audience was gener- 
ally Welsh may be judged from the fact that most of the 
people in the house stood up during the singing of the 
Welsh national anthem, “Hen Wlad Fy Nhadau.” But even 
to music lovers not of Welsh nationality the singing of 
this excellent organization should be a pleasure. 





Lanham Invitation Song Recital. 

Kate S. Chittenden, dean, and the faculty of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music have issued invitations 
asking the honor of the recipient’s presence at a song re- 
cital, to be given by McCall Lanham, baritone, Friday! 
evening, November 21, at 8.15 o'clock. 

The program begins with ancient classic Italian Sigs 
and airs by Scarlatti and Lulli; continues with folksongs 
in German translation, followed by a group of French 
songs; then follow two songs, still in manuscript, by Alice 
M. Shaw (accompanied by the composer) and closes with 
songs by the Americans, William Lester, Howard C. Gil- 
mour and Bruno Huhn. 





Indianapolis Listens. 


At the second concert of the Indianapolis Orchestra, No- 
vember 10, the program consisted of the “Haensel and 
Gretel” overture, Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” three dances from 
German's “Henry VIII,” MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,” and 
works by Massenet and Coleridge-Taylor. John Hoffmann, 
tenor, of Cincinnati, was the soloist. The next Indianap- 
olis orchestral concert will be on December 14. 





“But why complain? Any prima donna would be sat- 
isfied with what the manager says he pays you.” 
“So would I.”—Charleston, S. C.,, News. 
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OKLAHOMA ATTRACTIONS. : 
eed tice: “tie ‘eiciaaal Mae coi Some Press Comments on the 
. : : ° 
The musical season has been unusually slow this fall in N. Yy. Recital of 
getting started. A general complaint has been heard among 
$ the teachers regarding the backwardness of the pupils in re- ELEANOR SPENCER PLAYS. YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST REVEALS NATURAL 
suming their instruction. Then, too, the Ladies’ Music Club Mite Wihaink Wckinn deena echt lian GIFTS AND SOUND TRAINING 
° - . . ‘ . b cr ‘ < G Ss . 
held its first general meeting one month later than previous : Hex Pravinc Turovewour Was Mustctanty 
Sad , . A CLEAN TOUCH AND A TONE TH S PLEASING. not 2 niiealliiieiay 
years, and the sriunnhilde { lub combined two meetings in b . ’ ss — 2 . 4 | ble ¥ > ence « American: pianist, who has re 
| a “ ingen A general atmosphere of opu lence and cheer pervaded i turmed to her native » atte y al gave 
one. To date there has been no artist concerts and pupils Eleanor Spencer s first New York piano recital, which sh« a recital yesterday aft n ( M ss See neer 
tee aa “Ries : a : guve yesterday in Carnegie Hall. There was a large audi | proved herself the possessor { well as 
( ¢ recitals have been lew, Beginning this month, however, ence easily moved to friendly applause in front of her, an | ee utifully clear tone ytl r id techukk al 
musical affairs have taken a decided step forward. Teach- a handsome stage decoration of palms behind her, and there training. Her ng anty 
i . ; were not lacking flowers. Miss Spencer is young, enterpris | Her pl ayi ng of the Bach-Liset was c’ean 
ers are no longer complaining, attractions are now coming, ing and — undertaking important and exacting works, it and capable Her renditions »velette in 
P ao oar i . a as Liszt's prelud one fugue, and Chopin’s B minor sonata 21, » intermezzi by most enjoy 
and the season 1s about to open auspiciously. She Somer 4 forward Schumann's arabeske and the second the ¢ nor was 
2ae,e of his novelettes, also intermezzi by Brahms that are not Pm 
' ‘ “ e ; often undertaken publicly, besides the more familiar B mino addition t ct accomplishments, pro 
The Ladies’ Music ( lub, the most influential of local capriccio, and pieces by Debussy, Scriabine, Cyril Scott and ‘ t w hic A . 1 " 
‘ ae . . : . Schl A 1g s, November 1 18 
clubs, held a successful meeting on Saturday afternoon, ,_— played agreeably, aii aint 
November 8. A greeting from the club’s able president, cheerfully, | eecurately, and with a ' 
: S clean touch and a ton hat was t sati urar 4s 
Mrs. C. B. Ames, was followed by a report trom the treas pleasing. She possesses many of the ny be note As ns ul a 
unw which showed a prosperous financial condition. Thre ba — New "Wook Sines, ‘No s tke : — 
sex rrtis 
a hundred and thirty-five members are enrolled, and more vember 12, 1913 M i f Ne 
. ‘ 1 Sta é ig 
than two thousand dollars are in the treasury. Most of this 
sum will be used to bring famous art:sts to the city. The YOUNG PIANIST SCORES ‘eoheaees 
first attraction offered by the club will be Maggie Teyte, - BROAT INTELLIGENT RAS 
who will appear on November 13 in the High School audi- Exeanor Srencer Snows Unusvuat OF THINGS, A COMPEI 
torium. Powers at First New Yorx NG DIGNITY AND A 
APPEARANCE NE PIANIST 
> =e » 
EQUIPMENT 
> . ; . ’ connois s 10 cleo d 
Four attractions booked by the management of the Mu- -. eon Sp rowing ig tity T.- - + 
: p lean . ver first appear eis ome 
sical Art Institute have been announced as follows: Car- ance in New York yesterday aft« | “ 
e . : noon in Carnegic Hall could hav \ ey e has 
reno, on December 11; Schumann-Heink, on January 22; failed to recognize her unusual pow : 
- ' » . » P - - ae ers after eseninn Ses s few minutes t ‘ h« but ' 
Zoellner Quartet, on January 22, and Elman on March 30 co the Eecbdies ecuum fenton ‘ 
) Carreno and Schumann-Heink have been heard here on and fugue in G, which opened the ghiy ‘ rec 
s , SN : - ‘ i rogram, and few could have stayed t her keyl ‘ 
previous occasions, but Elman will be heard for the first ~ the end of the recital without eratur : 
im ‘ feeling convinced that in this young She a " it . 
— pianist, home again after years z pelling gnity ~ 
mReR: a in Europe, Americans ‘ I equipn I 
Much regret was felt in local music circles by the de hae car war ts anh oe g spirit euccum ~ pais A, r 
parture of Norma Schoolar for Alabama. It is generally Miss Spencer makes no pretenses harms. She ' ht 
‘ ’ at being a virtuoso; nor were het a deliv Her () in was sing 
conceded that no teacher here was as generally liked and selections yesterday calculated to ex \ fre verweening s¢ 
‘ eas ‘ . rs . . hibit transcendental digital accon entality " t without 
as popular as was Miss Schoolar. Kindly disposed to all in plishments. But her playing is that ry, and even he é ting the 
the profession, ever ready to help others on any occasion of a thorough usciee whose chiet known of the Chopis naias 
: . . 5 * , aim is to translate to the ear the kn n RB . 7 that 
with sincere graciousness are some of the traits that helped true message of the composers she . playing her progra , 
‘ ale 7 . me interprets % ; ee t loing “fa " th 
‘ to make her the most popular vocal teacher the city has She brings to her work a clean i, : Her program. ¢ Pg 
ever had. cut technic, a crisp, firm and exce:d mm . clar ch of it was played 
ingly sympathetic touch, a remark . “ 1 " . wee} - 
Ree my good sense of rhythm, a fine Wig, a . t , in which aceu oise, and 
. mentoans 1 “4.04 fecling for symmetry and propor at a - : . ve : 
\ choral organization known as the Briinnhilde Club re- Sen and an smaunt ef venene at | Pe 4 ide, i is ened with tds 
cently held its first public meeting. The September and one finds very rarely among women, R ‘ , 
tip i, +a In a brie review it is impossible to do full justice t fugue, ft ' spler ‘ f 
October programs were combined in one evening. “Writers Miss Spencer at this time. What with her admirably ba bape and the tte, of 
. a ° on . a ‘ ‘ . rd anc lastic performa ° ach u he ver this gr piay ral wit 
ot Song in the Twelfth ( entury was the topic interest ee ane | a “ Set ws th oe - ms %. seca -} pin s es ahe s , P « Det . , ‘ 
ingly talked upon by Gedie Duke, the leader for the even novelette in D, op. 21, No. 2, and Brahms’ intermezzi, Nos and number ‘ Beott as . as ' 
: Ba 1 and 2, op. 117, and capriccio in B minor, op, 76, and her t of I bh 
ing. A feature of the rogram was the appearance of dee ly felt and poetic reading of Chopin's sonata in B Ml rin severa t 
t ply ; J ‘ i I 
N Ss. 4 Py s Sc as “ cf . ’ " min , she offered, at least to one listencr, an bour of mus S prove hat } e 
Irs Patti Adams Schreiner, a former pupil of Moszkow a Se Lacmtiniek: Gah eli dak ate Oe forgotten. —Max Smit! Evenies M 
ski. She has recently returned to the city after a year’s of New York Press, November 12, 1913 
absence PIANIST MAKES FAVORABLE IMPRESSION AFTER AMPLE AND SECURI CHNIC, GOOD MUSICIAD 
nee TEN YEARS’ STUDY ABROAD SHIP AND REPOSE ARE AMONG HER 
; After ten years’ absence abroad, spent in studying and * OMMEN BLJ MUALITIES 
On Monday evening, November 10, Amanda O'Connor playing, Eleanor Spencer returned to her native land an of 1 y ger | w p 
_ sd sev TE Rat “a8 . Hig" gave her first piano recital here in Carnegie Hall yesterday her Fle per t 
presentec several advanced pupils Mm a plano rex ital. Each afternoon She is pretty, gracious of manner and free fro Hall S ' rday aft ( 
of the young players showed a generally reliable technic a. ae oe oe hee 08 eet Se eee eernting R Bach-] 
r . . . with ¢ ucience, are € ere u ie demonstrations o : ur , y ‘ ; 1 
and dependability. Assisting on the program was Mrs the friendliness of many of her auditors, for after the first and fugue in ¢ ( i . 
>. 2 group of pieces it took three ushers to carry the bouquets Spencer « ted : favor pres " 
Parks Be nnett, who Sang several groups of songs. to the stage upon a large ‘ lage \ 4 se tech 
e Miss Spencer is a pleasing player. She has a warm ton good musicianship and repose mong her mmendel 
( ee and good technic Her sentimental a was whok salities The World, Nov ber 1 191 
Martha Thompson, the fourtee “ar « i : some ‘d appealing in Schumann's arabes A second picce 
\ . 3 y Pied — st¥y Jagged id pianist pupil by the same composer, the novelette, op 5, N 2, was well PLAYED WITH FINISHED TECHNIC AND RETRAYED 
‘ - of Alfred Price Quinn, who arrived in Leipsic in Septem- played Then came a group of pieces by Be ahms, nice ~~ wen” MMT INTO PECULIARITI oO YL} 
> a¢ cucceede : ° : ’ conceived and deiuvered with pleasing era A Chopi CH AUGURED WELL FOR THE FUTUR! 
ber, has succeeded in entering the artists’ class of Prof. pons age = ae pieces by moderns, such as Mesors Eleanor Spencer, who } " at , - 
Robert Teichmuller in the Royal Conservatory Debussy, Scriabine and Cyril Scott, concluded the list. Ap n German English cities, e her first appearance i 
. . plause answered each rendition and there were demands for New York yesterday at Carnegie H Bho was unfortuante 
~ ze encores at the close of the program New York Herald in choosing 5» day exceptional ' = é the criti 
¥ 7~ . sn % November 12, 1913 ade it ble to hea niy few ce an bk g 
The fourth public exhibition of the Oklahoma Musical —_— but she had an audience of which showed pleasure 
: . . ee, 1c [cr , : t a — t t Ipp! aus © comr t ' ear er play ’ 
Academy is announced for November 21 The program oo SOR RHYTHM. —— fH fir f < ; 5B ' sonat dhe ec by Deb _: 
will include the Beethoven sonata. op. 31, No. 2, by Henry jfasties i oe, day a ae i pine “ Car angie Hal ry es by 5S abine Cy Scott’s “Danse Neagre.” 
. “SS - 4 - ¥ ° which differed rom nearly all of its in that ave ' les were jf Y t f she technic The our 
G. McNeill; the Schumann G minor sonata, by Effie Duke, curred this season in that it challenged the interest and we t betrayed ' peculiarities of style w 
ee > . o eo - the admiration of the judicious amongst its hearers It was ed ' th I g t. Novembe 1 
and —_ E minor sonata, by Zola Scheaffer, a fifteen a piano re ital by Eleanor Spencer. A smaller display of 
year old pianist. Aurrep Price Quinn alms on the stage, fewer chrysanthemums and less flan 
> : ' — soyancy in the preliminary announcement of the affair mig PLAYING WA EAN CUT AND PI MW H 
— ———$$_______ have stamped Mies Spencer's unquestionable success , GOOD TON! 
more emphasis. When such things are done for a novice eanor Spencer, a ne me mn the loca cert fel 
Wolle’s New Circular of Organ Recitals. feeling of suspicion and distrust is aroused in the observer gave her first recit terday afternoon at Carnegie Hall 
of artistic affairs Miss Spencer might have been spared ! was greeted by a P audience that was lavish wit 
> r . . 3 , i " » and ppl * id flowers a the 1 ts ere deservec . 
J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa. has just issued an at- ee ey ey pay eye aieuem, fon bes on a aS 
everythi at she dic , y r playing : ean cu } pleasing, w 
tractive new circular containing about sixty new standard artist ripe in intelligence, mature in feeling and most ad good tone 
4 . . a a ° P Z ‘ mirably grounded in technical ability She has a fine sense Miss Sper young ee to ft es the a it 
press testimonials to the efficiency of this organist. Photos of tonal beauty, a keen sense for rhythm and there is a that are re te for the neert stage, and 1 h a 
‘ . vie ~ ~} 7 on , poise about her playing that many a veteran might study expected from her in the future 
of the Moravian church, where Dr. Wolle was organist ith wofit. The public will profit by a better scquaintance Wine prog agen hint pies SK" 
from 1885 to 1905, and where he conducted Bach festivals with her.—H. E. K., New York Tribune, November 12, 19 Pp , iszt’s gene f Rach’s G a gan pre e 
» ‘ ‘ an igue, Schumann's esk md the second of his n 
from 1900 to 1905; also of the Greek Theater, Berkeley, MISS SPENCER'S TONE IS FAITHF ru , 70. THE chat Brahms’ intermezzo and B minor capriccio, Chopin's 
Cal., in which he c - , ony concer ac INSTRUMENT AND GRATEFUL 3 minor sonata, at tions of Debussy, Cyril Scott 
‘ al. in which he conducted symph ny conce ts and Bach SENSITIVE MUSICAL EAR. Scriabine and Schlosser.—Brooklyn Citizen, November 
festivals betwen 1905 and 1911: and of the Parker Memo Eleanor Spencer, —_— made her debut in a a tal at 1913 
; 7 bat. . Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. She has been playing in 
rial Church, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa., Faroce, both fo Germany and in England, and in each of HER TECHNIC Is EXCELLENT 
} here h i hese 1 h have t 1 of her art Eleanor Sper ‘ 
’ where he was or i y te . s . A these coutries pieasant things have een said oO er eanot pence 1 ert og womar ma 
‘ ty st from 1887 to 190§ and has conducted § sheet of extracts from the comments of foreign newspapers debut here in Carnegie Ha yester lay She studied wit! 
Bach festivals since 1902, are likewise to be foun eat shows that the Pall Mall Gazette and the Daily Graphic, of Leschetizky and Har Bauer, and showed that she has ta 
I d therein; : , a ai ; on i om ‘ ~_o ‘ 
2 m Fa ~ . ondon € readily upon the most importan eatures ¢ er im sever a rections, singing as weil playing She 
also many press tributes from European and American her performances. One of them declared that it was a pity played with Nikisch in London, and also in Berlin, Paris a1 
papers. that most of the youthful aspirants for fame did not play other places, and she appeared yesterday in a captivating 1 
as well as Miss Spencer, and the other noted that the esser gram, reinforced by a charming stage presence p 
tially musical nature of ber tone and the confidence inspired number she playe¢ e Chor sonata in B . 
or " by well grounded technic were the things first to impre novelty was intr ed at the end f the progra n tl 
Giuseppe Fabbrini Begins Season. her hearer Schlosser etude in E flat, which was played with spirit. The 
—_ It is one of the agreeable duties of this morning to agree lanse Negre’ A nother number that please Mi 
ss 7 ons : . ¢ . with both of these British observers. Miss Spencer's tone ; contributes the ' f you 
Giuseppe Fabbrini begins his first tour this month and is without doubt the most valuable part of her equipment € impression thr tha 
“3 will appear in several cities of the West. He will return for it is faithful es the _ ument and always octal to ent, si e 
: : . the sensitive musical ear t possesses im an unusually bigh 1 we gist = he 
to Minneapolis on December 11 for the opening of the degree the true singing enaiie. which is so important eB numt 
. : oe, . : . . iano playing B t aye 
Minneapolis Trio season, he being the pianist. The other Peche’ wen heard st her best im Schumann's srabeske, = ae ogo 
two prominent musicians of the Minneapolis Trio are Karl which she played with the style required by the difficult = an 
. music Miss Spencer has a piano talent and will dout less atabeske novelette D ‘ per 
Scheurer, second concertmaster of the Minneapolis Sym- grow in artistic stature —The Sun, November 12, 1913. formed interestingly — Pr Ea November 12, 1913 
phony Orchestra, and Cornelius van Vliet, principal cellist MANAGEMENT ANTONIA SAWYER 
of the orchestra. 
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Hattie Scholder-Edlin’s Recital in Aeolian Hall, 





iy afternoon, November 13, Hattie Scholder- 

eared at Aeolian Hall, New York, in her first 

he season, and is to be congratulated upon the 

e achieved. Her broad interpretations, together 

rkable technical accomplishments, are coveted 
er art. The program was as follows: 

Bach-Tausig 

Scarlatti 

. Brahms 

. Schumann 

Schumann 

Moszkowski 

} . +.» Liszt 

( Rubinstein 


> SODER-HUEGK 


Famous for ber correct Voice Placement and Tone Development 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, Stage. Voice trial by appolatment 
STUDIO : Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York City 


CAROLL BADHAM PREYER 


TEACHER OF SINGING—Italian Method (Lamperti diploma) 
Studio: 27 W. 67th St. Tel.: lumbus 1123 


EDITH HATCHER HARGUM (cctei, 


CONCERT PIANIST ——TEACHING Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


KIDD KEY CONSERVATORY “As" 


Hans Richard has been aot Director in the Conservatory and is soaiotes by an able 
corps of teachers. on Netzorg bas aise been add he Conservatory 


8 
faouity. For catalog actress 
MRS. L. A KIDD KEY. 


MARGARET KEYES CONTRALTO 


CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECIT. 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 W. aun St., New York 
Personal Address, 2469 Broadway. "Phone, 4848 River 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


a F. X. ARENS, Director. 























| ! 
| P E Oo PLE’ S|! 4 ymphony, 6 Chamber, Educational Features 
SYMPHONY | 2nd Orchestral Concert, Carnegie Hall, Sun 
} y, Dec +, 3.15 DP. m Soloists, Putnam 
| c ‘ONC ERTS (criswold, baritone Wn ( Carl, organist. 
ee ——— Reserved seats, 15, 25, 35 and §0 cts 
Concert, Cooper Union, Mon., Dec, 1, 8.15 p. m. 


Kaufman Quartet 
Reserved seats. 
A. LENALIE, Manager. 





MR. AND MRS. 


® HOLLIS EDISON DAVENRY © P 


4 America’s Foremost Duet Singers in Joint Recital = 


S  “Say""? J. WARREN ERB Pianist & 


E) Address 839 Western Ave. N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








PROFESSOR 


Bertrand de Bernyz 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


who taught FRIEDA HEMPEL, Metropolitan 
Opera Star invites inquiry into his resurrected 
method of the Old Italian” science in pure tone 


58 WEST 72d ST., NEW YORK 





production 








Alan MacWHIRTER Baritone 


Traditional Folk-Songs of Great Britain and Ireland 


Letter from 
Charles Santley 





Tune 913 
Friends 
It is with great pleas 
ure and confidence I 
ntreduce to your no- 
tice my friend and 
pupi Mr. Alan Mac 
W hirter He is the 


5. lest inte rpreter of 
rik Songs” I know 
ahah a Seotchman 

oy birth, his delinea 

tion of Irish character 
song is unrivalled. 

He possesses a_ fine 
voice, which he uses 
with great ability. With 
such a combination of 
qualifications TI feel sure 
be will meet with great 
success wherever he 
may appe ar 





C. Santiey 





Some Press Opinions: 
he enunciation of the words, his sense of rhythm, which 
t st freedom without mutilating the song, 
onveying the poetic feeling on the 
cularly successful.—Lendon Times. 





He sings with ir ate lligence and commendable distinct- 
i London Queen 


Che saint humor and pathos of these songs were fully 
echt out by the singer, and his clear enunciation was 
ned with a baritone voice of resonance and attractive 

The Scotsman (Edin burgh) 
» fine resonant voice and quite irreproachable 

Yorkshire Post 


Address: 105 West 63d Street Telephone: 6765 Columbus 














MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS FINE PROGRAMS. 


Three Swedish Dances Given First Hearing in 
America—Recital by Chicago Pianist— 


Minneapolis School of Music 
Calendar. 





Minneapolis, Minn., November 13, 1913. 

Friday evening, November 7, the second evening concert 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was given at the 
Auditorium. The program included Spohr’s overture to 
“Jessonda’; tone poem, “Finlandia,” by Sibelius; the D 
major symphony, op. 73, by Brahms, and the violin con- 
certo, “Symphonie Espagnole,”’ by Lalo. The Brahms 
symphony was superbly played, while the overture to “Jes- 
sonda” gave a foretaste of the music of the future, which 
was realized by the tone poem of Sibelius. 

nar 

lt is one thing to appear as a great artist on the Friday 
evening symphony programs, as most of the visiting artists 
appear. It is quite another thing to do the steady, hard 
work required of a concertmaster in a great symphony or- 
chestra, spend much time on composing and other branches 
of work and yet with no apparent handicap measure oneself 
with the leading artists of the day as Richard Czerwonky 
did in his splendid playing of the fascinating, colorful and 
extremely difficult violin fantasie concerto, “Symphonie 
Espagnole.” That the audience was appreciative was evi- 
denced by the necessity for two encores and countless ac- 
knowledgments of the continuous applause. Mr, Czer- 
wonky played Gossec’s charming gavotte with harp accom- 
paniment by Henry Williams and Hubay’s “Butterfly” with 
Mr: Czerwonky’s own orchestration 

unre 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra always attracts 
capacity houses, and Sunday, November 9, was no excep 
tion. The chief interest of the afternoon centered about 
the first rendition in America of Tor Aulin’s three 
Swedish Dances, op. 32. All three dances are rhythmically 
and melodically in the vein of the best Swedish national 
dances. The other numbers were: “March of the Dwarfs,” 
from the ballet “Laurin,” by Moszkowski; the overture to 
Le Roi d’Ys,” by Lalo; Tschaikowsky’s suite, “The Sleep- 
ing Beauty’; Glazounow’s “Scenes de Ballet,” op. 52, and 
Massenet’s “Under the Linden Trees.” This last is a tonal 
picture of the fond whisperings of a pair of village lovers 
as they walk under the linden trees. The two voices were 
given to the cello (Cornelius van Vliet) and clarinet 
(Pierre Perrier), which was so daintily played that the 
The “Marionettes,” 
The soloist 


audience insisted on a repitition of it. 
from the Glazounow suite, was also repeated. 
of the afternoon was Elsa Kellner, soprano, who elected to 
sing “Elsa’s Dream,’ from “Lohengrin”; “Joyful and 
Mournful,” by Liszt, and “Slumber, Sweet Child,” by Wag- 
ner. She was recalled and graciously responded to two en- 
cores. Her voice has a fine carrying quality, but is not 
broad or particularly sweet. 
nre 

The young Chicago pianist, Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, 
gave a recital program before the Thursday Musical on 
Thursday afternoon, November 6, which gained for her 
the friendship of this thousand strong organization. Mme. 
Ryder’s delightfully unhackneyed program showed to ad 
vantage the quality of brilliance and true pianism which 
make her a favorite with the public, while her original 
arrangements of Schubert's F minor impromptu and his 
op. 40 march proved her fine scholarship. The program 
in full follows 
Prelude and fuge, D mimor.............00.cscceee .+.s. Arthur Foote 

Etude (or the left hand). 

Fantasie Sonata, F minor. 


The Deserted Sands 
rhe Spinning Girls of Carantec 


.. Mendelssohn 
..Rhene-Baton 
Saint-Saéns 


Etude, en forme de Valse . Saint-Saéns 


ee FO ications solaaktn as ancesusencasegaeaauieee .Arensky 

The Lark ncibeskets . Glinka- Balakirew 

PONS Ja cnnevccccavatcicepenvenecencdnCeaqnesbarerens Rachmaninoff 

Impromptu, F minor od ven ctesneeassebuseceedavdsesght Schubert 

SE Wis De ind pdcdwendcwrscnebacuoaanahiepssenuebeelatesate Schubert 
( Aatunei tos concert by Sturkow-Ryder.) 


zee, 

It is one of the fortunate things for a city growing 
musically as Minneapolis is, that it can attract and hold 
such excellent musicians as Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Free- 
mantel, who established themselves at once in an enviably 
high place by their recital at the First Baptist Church, on 
Tuesday evening, November 11. Mr. Freemantel’s lovely 
tenor voice and Mrs. Freemantel’s truly exceptional accom- 
panying won for them a genuinely hearty welcome from 
the musicians of the city, who naturally reserved their 
judgment until the artists had proven themselves. In the 
first group, “Love in May” (Parker), “My Lovely Celia” 
(Munroe), “The Plague of Love” (Arne), “Now Sleeps 
the Crimson Petal” (Quilter), “The Water Nymph” 
(Morgan) and “Three Comrades” (Hans Hermann), the 
song “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal” was the most enthu- 
siastically received and was encored. The second group 


’ 


consisted of French songs, and the third in German, and 
each was encored. Mr. Freemantel rendered “Myra,” by 
Clutsam, with such deep sympathy that the audience readily 
felt its seriousness. The whole program was characterized 
by dignity and earnestness. The singer’s upper notes were 
especially sweet and his diminuendos were charming in 
their evenness. Mr. Freemantel is a sincere master, pos- 
sessing a good voice, intelligently developed and remark- 
ably handled with a minimum visible effort. Minneapolis 
musicians are congratulating themselves on the acquisition 
of such artists. The program in full follows: 

Love Me in May. : ..Horatio Parker 
My Lovely Celia..........:ccccceccceseccccssscceeencese George Munroe 
The Plague of Love Pbehkny pAebARED ahead ae . Dr. Arne 
Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal SV cdiedtaneve shearers Roger Quilter 
The Water Nymph Orlando Morgan 
hree Comrades. ..Hans Herrman 
RRR ic chic) enédkeasce ics ..Claude Debussy 
Mandoline .. ..Claude Debussy 


J'ai pleure en reve......... hatha ves gnawetxntseaaaennee Georges Hue 
he ere Weckerlin 


Begere Legere.........+-++: 


Aubade ...... ‘ neue iGo deys taknkiitaceebs Edouard Lalo 
Le Moulin....... Vesa cowaa tawedensees papas sue Gabriel Pierne 
Die Lotusblume...........6.-.00+0+- osee Uthe cenboneneentae Schumann 


Im Wunderschonen Monat Mai. ide noesapis cece cae 
Haiden Roslein. . . Beethoven-Huss 
Siegmund s Liebeslied. Set .. Wagner 
ee i. cidrewinenadses Wiswuasabunees . Brahms 
Heimliche Auflenirene. fc giecieg betas cudekaaeeestl . Strauss 
See eee ae wt eeevckunkepcuecanannec Cue 
A Rosy eee eee ereeseeeee . eee er 
i NE I i 5 ink cakradesce dex choca audvewess odahereaned Nevin 





A Spirit Flower... ae men Giwamk tata ‘Campbell Tipton 
Birthday ........... thie wkcoendyabaeséo-0a Uw eens bons vee tenbaens Cowen 
ze eer 
Cornelius van Vliet, the Dutch cellist, will give his only 
Minneapolis recital on November 19. Mr. van Vliet’s fine 
playing and his exceptional program will make this one of 
the events of the season. The assisting artists will be 
Alma Johnson-Porteous, contralto, and Mrs. William 
Albee, pianist. Mr. van Vliet has organized a trio for the 
giving of chamber music concerts, and his associates will 
be Karl Scheurer, violinist, and Giuseppe Fabbrini, pianist. 
The first of the series will be given December 11, the 
feature of the program being a Wolf-Ferrari trio in 

F sharp minor and the Schubert B major trio. 
mR 

The Saturday morning recital at the Minneapolis School 
of Music will be given November 22 by Marion Carley, 
pianist, pupil of Signor Fabbrini. She will be assisted by 
Magaret Distad, contralto, pupil of William H. Pontius. 
Julia Lee and Ida Ofstad presided at the informal recep- 
tion and tea, November 14. Esther Jones-Guyer, contralto, 
pupil of William H. Pontius, gave the following group of 
solos before the Schubert Club, in St. Paul, November 15: 
“In questa tomba,”’ Beethoven; “Mit deinen blauen Augen,” 
Strauss; “Meine liebe ist grun,” Brahms; “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” Spross. The regular Saturday morning faculty 
program will be given November 15 by Signor Fabbrini. 
Charles M. Holt, director of the department of oratory 
and dramatic art, has completed the cast for Galsworthy’s 
“The Pigeon,” to be given by the University of Minnesota 
Dramatic Club at a downtown theater later in the year. 
Mrs. Charles M. Holt was in Winona last week to lecture 
at the College of St. Teresa. Edna Grinager, pupil of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles M. Holt and Mary G. Kellett, read at 
the First German Church last week. Harriet Hetland, of 
the dramatic department, will read at the Philadelphia 
Baptist Church, St, Paul, this week. Isabel Sampson, 
Tessie Mollan and Miss Woodstrom, pupils of Miss Het- 
land, read in St. Paul last week. Alice R. O'Connell, of 
the dramatic department, will read “Merely Mary Ann” 
at the Temple Baptist Church, Minneapolis, Friday even- 
ing, November 28. She will read at the Holy Trinity 
Church November 109. Wiima A. Gran. 


Praise for Director of People’s Symphony Concerts. 





F. X. Arens, conductor of the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, of New York, recently received the following 
letter, anent the first concert, from a prominent composer 
and musician of high standing (name given on request) : 

November 9, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Arens—I am writing to thank you for the ticket which 
enabled me to hear a very delightful program. I think I have before 
this heartily congratulated you on your interpretation of the Dvorak 
“New World” Symphony, but I shall repeat that no other con- 
ductor (in my opinion) ever gets so deep under the skin of that 
symphony. Perhaps it is because you know the expanses, the s u- 
pendous nature of this country, its tumults and its vast silences, as 
very few do. Did I hear some new pps, a species of diminishing 
echoes in the largo, in the movement between the English horn 
solos? I thought I heard some new and charming nuances of this 
sort, whether they were intended, or the inspiration of the moment. 
I don’t know whether I could have told you all this after the concert 
without tears, and I don’t know when I have been so profoundly 
moved and impressed. 

With sincere thanks and best wishes, 

Yours very truly, c G. L. 





“Did you try her voice?” 

“Yes. We swapped.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Well, I tried her voice and she tried my nerves.”— 
Charleston, S. C., News. 
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AN ARTISTIC TREAT. 


Century Opera's Production of Saint-Saéns Opera Fulfils 
All Requirements and Meets with Exceptional Favor. 








“Samson and Delilah,” at the Century Opera House, has 
proved to be a decided hit. This opera contains so much 
truly classical music, and this music was so excellently 


he sO 


player by the orchestra and so well interpreted by t 
loists and especially by the chorus, that it was indeed an 
The Delilah was taken 
in turn by Jayne Herbert, Kathleen Howard and Mary 
Jordan, and of these three Kathleen 
satisfactory, although her voice rather fails in tonal beauty 


artistic treat of the highest class. 


Howard was very 
on the high notes, which is remarkable enough, considering 
the fact that, when she made her debut with the Adelina 
Patti concert organization a few years ago, stepping direct 
from her teacher's studio to that exalted position, she pos 
sessed all of these high notes, going up to A flat with per 
fect purity. 

The Samson of Gustav Bergman was a masterly per 
formance, although he was apparently still suffering from 
a slight cold. Mr. Bergman evidences so complete a mas 
tery of stage technic that he carries everything before him 
and controls the audience by his every movement. His in 
terpretation of Samson was full of dramatic fervor and 
showed that he fully comprehended the meaning of th: 
part. 

For Mr. Kingston, it may be said that his singing of th 
part was very beautiful, indeed, but Mr. Kingston has no 
yet acquired that perfect mastery of stage routine wh'ch 
is essentially necessary to an operatic artist. The role of 
the High Priest was taken in turn by Chalmers and 
Kreidler, both of whom are eminently satisfying in their 
singing and acting (and it may be added that they hav: 
both greatly improved in the latter quality since the be 
ginning of the season). The scenery was very effective 
and a note on the program states that the Century man 
agement was indebted to the Boston Opera Company for 
effects 


the loan of the scenery, costumes, properties and 


for this opera. 





Von Ende School of Music Concert. 


November 14 brought a program of violin, piano and 
vocal music at a concert given by the Von Ende School of 
Music, New York, in the following order: 





fugue Bac 
Miss Joyce Albert 
Conrad and Mr 
minor. op. 35 
Phi_p 
Instructor, Mr 


Feceata and 
Instructors, Mme Stojowski 
Prelude and fugue in E Mendelssohr 
Fe Inne 
Parsons 
Concerto in D 
Adagio 


miner Vieuxtemps 


religioso Finale 


Samuel Ollstein 


Instructor, Mr. von Ende 


Nocturne in E major Chopin 
Valse Ilumoresque sitio Stojowsk 
Marguerite Bailhe 
Instructor, Mr. Stojowsk 
Rose in the Pud Forester 
Love Me og Not 4 Secch 
Invictus iba ° Bruno Huhn 
Erre! R. Sears 
Instructor, Mme. Remenyi 
Study in A flat Chopir 
Mazurka in A minor Chopin 


Scherzo . Chopin 
Frank Sheridan 
Instructor, Mr. Stillman 
Prelude and fugue in C sharp jor Bach 
Polonaise in C minor Liszt 
Aida Dolinsky 
Instructor, Mr. Parsons 
Concerto in D minor Wieniawsk; 
Allegro moderato 
Harold Micklin 


The excellent instruction of these pupils by the teacher 
named on the foregoing program produced results of un 
usual merit. The standard classic and modern works were 
played and sung in a manner altogether gratifying to al 
concerned, 

On Friday evening of this week Sigismond Stojowski 
gives a piano recital at the school, for which invitations 
are eagerly sought. 





Baernstein-Regneas Opera Class. 


It is of musical interest and of value to the operatic as 
pirant to learn that Joseph Baernstein-Regneas, the emi 
nent New York vocal instructor, personally conducts an 
opera class two evenings weekly when this artist, alike 
noted as an actor and singer, puts the fruits of years of 
study, research and actual experience at the disposal of 
the student. Here every subtle detail of gesture, posture 
and facial expression, as bigger, broader 
strokes of character painting, are tauglit, and the singer 
equipped with so complete a knowledge of stagecraft and 
the actor’s art, that first performances are robbed of their 
terrors and the awkwardness usually attendant upon them. 

Joseph Regneas, besides having a vast repertoire of roles 
which he has performed, has absorbed, as it 
yperas from cover to cover, and one hears him giving the 


well as the 


were, the 


suprano her cue here, the contralto her words there, and 
so on, directing the action, words and music of each opera 
An artist of many sides and wide sympathies, 
one finds him portraying with equal conviction the snake 
like charms of Delilah, the rollicking Mephisto, the co 
Manon, the and so on. He 
acts, and he knows how he acts, and can pass it on. 


as it comes. 


quettish “duster Hagen,” 


This operatic study is also of great benefit to concert 
singers, as through the enacting of roles they speedily ac 
quire a greater abandon of style and a keener insight into 
mental picture building. 





EXCELLENT SUNDAY MUSIC. 


Concert at Century Opera House a Good Une. 





Without wishing to criticize the programs of the Sun- 
day night concerts at the Century Opera House, New York, 
the present reviewer has been wondering how it happens 
that the programs distributed in the evening never agree 
with the programs which are printed on posters and hung 
out in front of the building during the week. Sometimes 
the change is an improvement and sometimes it is not, but 
it seems certainly remarkable that not even the orchestra 
selections remain the same, although it is easy to under- 
stand that the vocal artists may have to be changed at the 
last moment on account of indisposition or some other 
cause, 

However this may be, the concert on last Sunday evening 
was certainly an enjoyable one, as all of these concerts 
since the beginning of the season have proved to be. The 
rchestra portion, which was conducted by Josef Paster 
nack and Carlo Nicosia, each of these two conductors tak- 
ing half of the program, consisted of the overture trom 
“Zampa” ; three selections for string orchestra, among them 
the “Andante Cantabile” (Tschaikowsky’s string quartet) ; 
the overture from “Guarany” (Gomez), and ballet music 
Faust.” The best numbers from the vocal program 
were the serenade from “The Jewels of the Madonna,” ex 
“Ah fors e 
lui” from “Traviata,” remarkably well sung by Mary Car 
whose 


trom ° 
cellently given by Kreidler and chorus,” and 
son, name appeared for the first time on the pro- 
gram of the Century Opera. 

Alfred Kaufman, Ivy Scott and Walter Wheatley were 
heard respectively in selections from “Faust,” “Madame 
Butterfly,” “L’Elisir d’Amore.” Ewell sang 

Adieu from “Jenne d’Arc” (Tschaikowsky), and 
there were two quartets from “Martha” and “Rigoletto.” 
he audience was generous in its applause. 


and Lois 


Forets” 





Charles F. Naegle to Give Recital. 





Charles Frederick Naegle, the talented pianist, is to give 
a recital in the ballroom of the Plaza Hotel, New York, 
December 4. 

In his joint concert with the violinist Maximilian Pilzer, 
at Freehold, N. J., October 29, young Naegle scored a real 
success, and played with finish and execution worthy of a 
much older musician 
of age. 
teacher, Genevieve Bisbee 


This pianist is only sixteen years 


He is a pupil of the weil known New York 


Charies W. Clark’s Vast Audience 





Word comes from Topeka, Kan., that Charles W. Clark, 
the renowned American baritone, sang to an audience of 
five thousand people in that city, and turned one thousand 
away. Mr. Clark is to sing with the Evansville festival this 
year, and he has also been engaged for the Spartansburg 
festival. 


Two More Engagements for Marie Kaiser. 


Walter has booked 
engagements for Marie Kaiser, soprano, with the Kansas 
City Schubert Club on May 6 and the Albany Philharmonic 
Orchestra, December 8 


HARRISON WALL JOHNSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Minneapolis 


Anderson, the New York manager 














Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
PIANIST 


Glanzinggasse 21, 





Vienna 











Nana 


GENOVESE 


MEZZO SOPRANO. Formerly Manhattan Opera Co. 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT, ANWIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 BROADWAY. SEW YORK 











Lulu Jones DOWNING fet” 
Isabel RICHARDSON =: 


Joint Recitals 


For tniormation address: 


Musical Bureau for American Artists 


116 Michigan Ave. - - - Chicago 
Personal address: 627 Fine Arts Buliding 






























Laura May 


augnWOUt 


Impersonator 
Monologist 














Management : 
ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway, 
New York City 




















America Has Seldom Heard Violinists With Greater 





Charm and Brilliancy than 




















sacaues ‘THIBAUD 


WHO COMES INJDECEMBER FOR A THREE MONTHS’ TOUR 














TEN YEARS AGO, WHEN THIBAUD FIRST VISITED AMERICA, THE BOS 
TON TRANSCRIPT SAID: “Like Madame Sembrich’s singing of certain songs) Thibaud’s 
playing leaves one with nothing to say; one can only listen and be grateful.” 


THIBAUD IS EVEN GREATER TODAY 





Management: 





LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 
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PORTLAND SYMPHONY SEASON 
BEGUN WITH VARIED PROGRAM. 


Large Audience at Opening Concert—New Oboe Players— 
Orchestra Gives Free Rehearsal for Benefit of School 
Children, Many of Whom Eat Peanuts During 
Performance—Too Young to Ap- 
preciate Concert. 





445 Sherlock Building } 
~ Portland, Ore., November 8, 1912 


Sunday afternoon the writer was in the large audi- 
nt at the opening concert of the Portland Sym- 


pre 
‘ . | Orchestra and never has the orchestra played bet- 
Viose Christensen directed with authority, Tschai- 
| fifth symphony was at the head of the program, 
Ny Then came Massenet’s “Scenes Alsaciennes,” Grieg’s Nor- 
gian “Tone Pictures” and Beethoven's “Egmont” over- 
re th | number This year the orchestra has 
er oboe section. Frederick Starke, for the past 
’ ears a member of the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
Chicag playing first oboe, and the second oboe 
ible hands of Roy C. Russeil. Mr. Starke likes 
rchestra and said it could be compared favorably 
me of the large Eastern organizations. On October 
the rchestra gave a free rehearsal for the benefit of 
| children, when five thousand pupils listened to 
e mentioned program. F. W. Goodrich made a 
rt speech. The children were tpo young to enjoy the 
Many ate peanuts. In fact, it was a nosy crowd 
hestra has a complete instrumentation and num- 
fty-five men 
ener 
den f one of the local high schools heard Lu 
Ek. Becker, a prominent pianist of Portland, play on 
O » He appeared under the auspices of the Mon 
al Club, Mrs. H. A. Heppner, president, The 
ng to bring the students in closer touch with 
mus 
ma ne 
Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone, gave a recital in the 
eilig Theater on November 5. He sang in French, Ital 
( in, Spanish and English. Several American 
t ‘ among his offerings, such as “The 
Leave H Watery Nest,” by Horatio Parker, 
t Uncle Rome,” by Sidney Homer. Henry Giles as 
é un and accompanist. The recital was given 
nde he local management of Lois Steers-Wynn Coman 
n~eRRe 
\ n Lowell Patton, the efficient organist of the 
FE. Church, deserves special mention for the 
i that he played during the past few weeks 
t unday he begins his program at 7:10 P, M., and 
) ( s lor twenty minutes 
mene, 
Yenton, a capable conductor, has been chosen to 
‘ t next symphony concert. Goldmark’s “Rustic 
nphony is on his program 
RRR, 
’r. Emil Enna is one of Portland's busy piano teachers. 
n he finds time to enjoy life in an automo 


Joun R. Oatrman. 


Florence Austin’s Canadian Success. 


reated a genuine success at her recen 


Mon 


nee Austin 


Montreal, Canada, as soloist with the 





ymphony Orchestra, as may be seen by perusal of 
é llow f notices, three of which are translations 
( nal French newspapers 
7 the first neert, Florence Austin, violinist 
un ovation, With what talent and what art she 
ing! Ac mplished artist, Miss Austin merits 
pra r the artistic manner in which she inter- 
rk f the great masters.—La Patrie, Monday, October 
, tion 
« gratulate .the soloist Florence Austin 
gre talent e played ravishingly and her mag- 
teral apticated u la Presse, Monday 
(Transla ».) 
th American to win the first prize of 
( rvator f Liege Belgium, chose the Wieniawski 
LD nor for her violin solo, She played the entire con 
chnik as splendid and the whole effect very pleasing. 
Daily Mor October 20, 1913. (Translation.) 
| Florence Austin, and she rendered Wieniawski's 
nee D entire. She showed that she possesses wonder 
ful breadtl f tone and her rendition of the final was especially 
ndmirab | Throughout Miss Austin displayed wonderful technic.— 
The Gazette, October 20, 19 
Florence Austin, the violin soloist, showed by the performance 
f Wienawsk coneesto in D minor, as also in a number of 
ighter pieces that she is an artist She bows well, possesses a good 
: echnic and especially in the slower movements is mistress of an in- 
y 
tensely luscious and melodiously legato tone She was recalled sev- 


' inevitable encores.—The Daily Mail, 


rai times 
October 20, 1913 


nA 
Miss 


and had to give the 


Hall 


audience, 


New ¥ 
others 


rk had 
many notabilities in the David 
Warfield, Douglas Fairbanks and party, Digby Bell, Marcus 


\eolian recital im 


Austin’s 


among 


Meyer, and about a hundred members of the Lambs’ Club. 
Probably no recent musical audience has included so many 
eminent actors of the day. Miss Austin says she copied 
no other violinist in introducing a group of compositions by 
American composers, for her program was made up and in 
course of study during the past summer. The vast quan- 
tity of flowers sent her but echoed the esteem in which she 
is held. More than a mere word of mention is due the 
competent accompanist of that occasion, Edna Rothwell, 
who was alive and sympathetic in every measure she 
played. (Advertisement. ) 


TANEIEW CYCLE GIVEN 
IN RUSSIAN CAPITAL. 


Duke’s Private Quartet Honors Russian Com- 
poser—His Chamber Music Heard—Makes 
Fine Impression—Vassilenko Leads 
Wagner Concert. 





Arbotte, Deneshny 32, 
Moscow, Russia, October 21, 1913. 


Our concert season opened with a chamber music per- 
formance of the most exquisite kind. The St. Petersburg 
String Quartet of the Duke of Meklenburg-Strelitz, con- 
sisting of Gregorowitsh, Kranz, Bakalejnikoff and Butke- 
witsh, performed a whole cycle of Taneiew’s chamber mu- 
sic on three evenings, following closely one after the other. 

mere 

Taneiew, the well known. master of counterpoint, and a 
pianist of high artistic attainment and fine sense of propor- 
His appearance at 


tion, also is a composer of rare talent. 





epee anscnte Ue Plate apart, 

















INSibeE OF THE KREMLIN GROUNDS IN MOSCOW. 


the keyboard, performing in his own works, was the signal 
for warm applause on the part of the audience, whose sym- 
pathy and admiration he has gained in all musical circles 
The St. played 
Taneiew’s six string quartets, and also a trio and a quartet 


of Moscow. Petersburg organization 


and quintet with piano. All the pieces were performed 


masterfully by the visitors and in fine ensemble. Taneiew's 
work that finish 
a desirable teacher in composition for all the young talents 
who have received their training mainly under his direc- 
He is truly a great master of counterpoint, but also 
by his deep artistic insight and his rare understanding of 
music, he has inspired his pupils with a true comprehension 
of the loftiest standards in art. 
RRR 
Taneiew in his own compositions follows classical rather 
than modern lines. His works are remarkable for con 
servativeness in form and respect for melodic considera- 
The players revealed admirable balance, and in the 
selections which had the help of the composer at the piano, 
the effects were little short of sensational. 
Taneiew is a pianist with a sensitive, elastic touch, and 
showed himself to be fully conversant with the difficult art 
of chamber music performance. 
mnRR 
\ few days after the triumphs of Taneiew and his fellow 
executants, we heard another excellent recital of chamber 
music, that of the artistic family Luboshiitz, consisting of 
two sisters and a brother. The eldest of them, Lea Lubo- 
shiitz, a famous violinist, has just attained the end of the 
tenth year of a splendid artistic career. She is highly 
gifted and her playing bears the stamp of real art. Her 
sister, Anna, a talented cellist, and their brother, a pianist, 
form a trio of exceptional skill and musical worth. They 
received their training at the Conservatory of Moscow. 
nue 
The first symphony concert of the season was that of 
Serge Vassilenko, who opened his series of performances 
with Wagner on the occasion of the centenary of the birth 
of the great German master. Vassilenko began with the 
“Rienzi” overture and had for the close the “Meistersinger” 
prelude. Parts of “Tannhauser” were sung by the tenor, 
M. Darial (a Caucasian by birth), and parts of “Walkiire” 
by Ermolowa-Youshina, an artist from the Imperial Opera. 
The audience, consisting chiefly of school boys and girls (the 
Sunday matinees are free), expressed their enthusiasm by 
lasting applause. ELLEN von TipesOHL. 


showed aill which has made him such 


tion. 


tions 


obtained 


KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS WAGNER PROGRAM. 


Putnam Griswold Wins Laurels for Fine Solo Work—Lec- 
tures on Symphony Program—National Opera Com- 
pany, of Canada, and Paviowa Engaged 
for February. 

Kansas City, Mo., November 10, 1913. 

The Kansas City Orchestral Association opened its third 
season on Monday afternoon, November 3, by presenting 
the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, with Carl Busch as 
conductor. The financial success of the season seems as- 
sured, Before the closing of the doors for the first number 
standing room was sold. Probably the Wagner program 
and the festival commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the great master’s birth were in a measure 
responsible for the large audience. Much public interest 
was due the fortunate choice of soloists for the concert, as 
the triumphs of the Metropolitan Opera basso, Putnam 
Griswold, have been heralded here for many years. The 
selection of the programs gave a representative presenta 
tion of the best of the Wagner music. It is gratifying to 
note the growth in quality and precision in the orchestra 
itself. Putnam Griswold completely won Kansas City. He 
was given an ovation at each appearance and compelled to 
respond many times, thus giving an adequate presentation 
of the many sides of his art. His is a glorious voice, 
coupled to a head and heart susceptible to the subtle naive 
intricacies of human motion, with the ability to express 
Here is the program: 


Flying Dutchman—Overture. 
Rheingold—Entrarce of the Gods into Walhalla. 
Meistersinger— 
Hans Sachs’ Monologue. 
Putnam Griswold. 
Dance of the Apprentices and Procession of Mastersingers. 
Lohengrin—Prelude to Third Act. 
Tristan and Isolde—Prelude. 
Gétterdammerung—Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 
Meistersinger—Disdain Our Masters Not, My Friend. 
Putnam Griswold. 





them. 


Parsifal— 
Procession of the Knights of the Holy Grail 
Ride of the Valkyries. 
C. E. Lewis at the piano 
nme 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, of Chicago, lectured to a large audi- 
ence in the Grand Avenue Temple, Monday morning, No- 
vember 3, on “Wagner in the Concert Hall.” This was the 
first of a series of lectures to be given by Mr. Gunn on 
subjects bearing directly on the programs of the Symphony 
concerts. This effort toward the advancement of the ap- 
preciation of music is due the cooperation of the Univer- 
sity Extension Center with the Orchestral Association. 
Rare 
The W. A. Fritschey Concert Direction has completed 
arrangements for the appearance here of the National Op- 
era of Canada in three performances during February. 
Pavlowa and company will be a part of the engagement. 
The Grand Opera and Ballet Festival is sure to be a great 
success, headed by artists like Slezak, Villani, Rappold 
and Gerville-Reache. 
RRR 
Evaline M. Hartley, one of the leading contraltos here, 
leaves behind a host of friends and admirers in accepting 
a position as teacher of voice culture in the Kansas State 
Normal at Emporia. Geneve LICHTENWALTER. 





For the Cause. 
[From the London Times.] 

The posessor of a great style, a great voice, and a great 
popularity holds in the hollow of her hand a unique power 
of bringing the best music into the life of the enormous 
public which she commands. In this respect the record of 
many great singers has been truly lamentable. Many have 
been content with a repertoire of banalities which can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Most have thought first 
of their own success, and only sporadically of the worth of 
the music they sing. How many of the 800 songs of Schu- 
bert have they explored or popularized? How many of 
them have brought the beauties of Schumann’s “Frauen- 
liebe” home, as their voices best could? How many vocal 
Joachims have devoted their lives to making men and 
women love Bach and Beethoven, instead of earning a cheap 
applause with the fireworks of Wieniawski and Vieux- 
temps? Such a power for good is ready to their hand; 
for such unselfish work the reward, says history, is great. 





Amparito Farrar Returns to America. 


Amparito Farrar, soprano, who has attained success in 
Paris, both in concert and recital, where for the past few 
years she has been studying with Jean Périer, the great 
singer and teacher, has just returned to America. 

While in New York during this season Miss Farrar wil! 
give a series of concerts. She has offers to sing in opera 
in Paris, Berlin and in Italy, and will return to Europe in 
the spring or summer, after having accepted one of these 
offers. 
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The PROGRESS of AMERICAN MUSIC | 


[This department is designed by the MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the public performance all over the world of the works of 
composers born in the United States. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever to help make 
the record all-encompassing. The clippings and programs sent must report concerts which have actually taken place and must be of recent date. 
ie + However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered. The data submitted must also include the place and date of per- 


formance and the names of the performers, and, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in the United 


States are ineligible for the MUSICAL COURIER ist. 
addressed:—“American Composition Editor,” MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.] 


Bauer, Marion—‘“Star Trysts” (song), sung by Constance 
Purdy, Hyannisport Club, Hyannisport, Mass., August 
29, 1913. 
—Over the Hills” (song), sung by Constance Purdy, 
Friday Morning Club, Worcester, Mass., October 15 
1913. 


-s 
Bergh, Arthur—“A Dilemma,” “Prayer for Sleep,” “The 
Fate of the Flimflam,” “The Night Rider” (songs) 
sung by Percy Hemus, Aeolian Hall, New York, No 

vember 5, 1913. 
Bond, Carrie Jacobs—‘A Little Pink Rose” (song), sung 
by Frances Morton-Crume, Hamilton, Ohio, October 

24, 1913. 

“A Perfect Day” (song), sung by Gertrude Higgins 
Wilson, Carnegie Hall, New York, November 7, 1913 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield—‘“Idyls of the South Sea’ 
) (song cycle), sung by Christine Miller, Sweet Briar 


College, Virginia, November 3, 1913. 

—“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” “The 
Moon Drops Low” (songs), sung by Hazel Harmon 
Guildford College, N. C., November 8, 1913 

—“At Dawning” (song), sung by Frances Morton 
Crume, First Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ohio 
October 24, 1913. 
— “From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (song) 
sung by Constance Purdy, Hyannisport Club, Hyannis 
port, Mass., August 29, 1913 

“Memories” (song), sung by Edwin Evans, Wither 
spoon Hall, Philadelphia, November 13, 1913. 

Campbell-Tipton—“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung by 
Idelle Patterson, Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York, November 9, 1913. 

“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung by Adele Krueger 
Aeolian Hall, New York, November 16, 1913. 

“A Fool’s Soliloquy” (song), sung by Charles Nor 
man Granville, Aeolian Hall, New York, October 29 
1913. 

Carpenter, John Alden—“Don't Caere” (song), sung by 
Christine Miller, Coker College, Hartsville, S. C.. No 
vember 5, 1913. 

“The Cock Shall Crow” (song), sung by Constance 
Purdy, Hyannisport Club, Hyannisport, Mass., August 
d 29, 1913 
“The Cock Shall Crow” (song), sung by Constance 
Purdy, Friday Morning Club, Worcester, Mass., Oc 
tober 15, 1913. 

“Go, Lovely Rose” (song), sung by Edwin Evans, 
Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, November 13, 1913. 
Chadwick, George W.—“Before the Dawn” (song), sung 
by Charles Floyd, Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, 

New York, November 1, 1913 

“Allah” (song), sung by Emma Cecile Nagel, Amer 
ican Institute of Normal { mging, New York, Novem 

ber I, 1913. 

—**Allah” (song), sung by Lillian Brown, Memorial 

Hall, Brooklyn, November 15, 1913: 

“Melpomene” (overture), played by the People's 


Symphony Orchestra, F. X. Arens, conductor, Novem 
ber 9, 1913. 

—“Before the Dawn” (song), sung by Alice Preston, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., October 25, 1913. 

Downing, Lulu Jones—“From Memory Land,” “Because of 
Thee” (recitations to music), presented by the com 
poser, Woman’s Athletic Club, Chicago, November 4 
1913 ; 

—“I Love My Jean,” “Only a Rose.” “June” (songs), 
sung by Isabel Richardson, Woman's Athletic Club 
Chicago, November 4, 1913. 

} Dunn, James P.—“Dawn,” “What the Wind Told the 

Swinging Gate” (piano), played by the composer, Na 

tional Arts Club, New York, November 13, 1913 

“Annabel Lee” (orchestra), played by the People’s 





Symphony Orchestra, F. X. Arens, conductor, Car- 
negie Hall, New York, November 9, 1913. 

Foote, Arthur—“Oriental Sketch” (organ), played by Sam 
nér Salter, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., Octo 
ber 20, 1913 

-“Andantino” (organ), played by Stanley R. Avery 
St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, Minn., October 15 
1913. 

Grant-Schaefer—“The Sea” (song), sung by Christine M1 

ler, Coker College, Hartsville, S. C.. November 5, 19013 
“The Wind Speaks” (song), sung by Edwin Evans 
Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, November 13, 1913 

Homer, Sidney—“A Batsjo Song’ (song), sung by Hazel 

Harmon, Guildford College, N. C.. November 8, 1913 

“Sing Me a Song of a Lad That Is Gone,” Way 
Down South,” “Sing to Me, Sing,” “The Song of the 
Shirt” (songs), sung by Percy Hemus, Aeolian Hall 
New York, November 5, 1913 

-“The Last Leaf” (song), sung by Cecil Fanning, Ir 


dianapolis, Ind., November 5, 1913. 

“The Youth’s Departure to the War” (song), sung 
by Evan Williams, Acolian Hall, New York, Novem- 
ber 7, 1913 


“The Pauper’s Drive’ (song), sung by Rhodes 
Brandon, Carnegie Hall Studio, New York, October 
25, 1913. 


Hugo, John Adam—“Des Abends,” op. 22, No. 2, “Prelude,” 
op. 2, No. t (piano), played by the composer, the Plaza 
New York, November 6, 1913 

“Mein Herz und deine Stimme,” “Song from the 
Indian opera, ‘Laila,’)” “When We Two Parted,’ 
“Kuss” (songs), sung by Tullik Bell-Ranske, the 

-. Plaza, New York, November 6, 19013. 

“A ppassionata,” “Prelude to Spring” (violin), playe« 
by Roland E. Meyer, the Plaza, New York, November 
6, 1913. 

“Meditation” (violoncell played by Jacques Re 
nard, the Plaza, New York, November 6, 1913 

Trio in E flat major, op. 4, for piano, violin, violon 
cello, played by J. A. Hugo, R. E. Meyer, and Jacques 
Renard, the Plaza, New York, November 6, 1912 


“Song from the opera, ‘Laila,”” “When We Two 


Parted,” “Kuss” (songs), sung by Tullik Bell-Ransk 
Manuscript Society, National Arts Club, New York 
November 13, 1913 

“Concertstiick” for piano, op. 7, played by the « 
poser, Manuscript Soeiety, National Arts Cl New 
York, November 13, 1912 
~—“Die Zwei Raben,” “Ich Will's Dir Nimmer Sagen 
“When in Death I Shall Calm Recline Meeting of 
the Waters” (songs), sung by Hans Merx 
Society, National Arts Club, New York, November 1 
1913 

Johns, Clayton—“I Love and the World Is Mine” (song) 

sung by Christine Miller, Coker College, Hartsville 
S. C., November 5, 1913. 

“Where Blooms the Rose” (song), sung by Ali 
Preston, Tuxedo Park, N. Y., October 25, 1913 


Manuscript 


Kirsteiner, Jean Paul—“Thy Presence’ (song). sung 
Edwin Evans, Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. N 
vember 13, 1913 

-“Invocation to Eros” (song), sung by Mary Jordan 
Century Opera House, New York, October 25, 19 


MacDowell, Edward A.—Concerto for piano in D minor 


played by Mae Doelling and Chicago Symphony or 


chestra, Orchestra Hall, Chicago, November 8, 1913 
“Woodland Suite” (orchestra), plaved by Chicas 


Symphony Orchestra, Orchestra Hall, Chicago, No 
vember 8, 1913. 

“Thy Beaming Eyes song), sung by Haz:l Har 
mon, Guildford College, N. ‘ November & 101 











an Indian Lodge 


MeMillan, Malcolm Dana 


by Christine Miller 


, Rox 


(organ), played by \bram R ay Tyler ix mple 


Chicago, October 2, 


All communications referring to this department must be 


played by Boyd W 


Seattle, Wash., November 3%, 1913 
xdland Sketches”), (organ), play 


Thomas’s Church, New 


Place,” “In Autumn,” 
WwW vodland Sketches” 
Mayer, Cadet Chapel, United 


West Point, New York 


\ Valentine” (song), sung b 


Briar College, Virginia 


Farazda” (song cycle), sung 
Coker College Hartsville, S. ¢ 


sung by Christine \ 


ee November 
* (song), sung by Hazel Harmon, Guil 
-» November 8, 19013 

arazda’ (song cycle), sung 
First Presbyterian Ch 
24, 1913 

Nightingale’s Song” (song 
Sweet Briar College, Virginia 


“Oh That We Two Were Mavinge” (duet), sur 
Vida McCullough McClure 


son, Youngstown 


and Mrs. H. Taibot Peter 
ctober 27, 19013 
n,.” “Tears and Smil 
Night Is Still” (sone 
is Woman's Press A 


October 2, 1913 
rday and Today” (s 
alvarv Methodist Enis« 


mber 0, 1013 
M iri Rappold, M ox f 
November 3, 1913 


m ts minor rzan), played 


Presbyterian Church 


“Grand Cheeur” from suite 
Ida I Liise Treadwell 
bur Mass., October 

in G minor” (organ), { 


ongregational Church 


phon ” s of i7 N 
( oO! 
in Thy Dear Name” ong), sung 


neregational S ety, 


1913 


Birds” (song), ng 
Hall, New York, Novemb 
Separation, To On 
ongs), sung b 


York, November 


ver The Mocking Bird 
“W isteria-Lilacs” 
Illinois Woman's Pre As 


1913. 


Am Thy Harp” 


Carnegie Hall, New 


sung by Lucille Mill 


October 2, 1012 


ung by K ithrvn Ma n 
New York, Oct t Qo 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Organist Noble Gives First Recital at New Organ 
in Rebuilt St. Thomas’ Church—The Spielters 
a Busy—Nichols Couple—Federlein’s 
Sunday Organ Recitals—Rech- 
eA lin on Recital Tour in 
West—Von Elsner 
Recital. 





ee: 


Noble, the distinguished English composer, 

t and master of the choir of St. Thomas’ Protestant 
al Church, Fifth avenue and Fifty-third street, gave 
ries of six Wednesday afternoon recitals on 
er 12, the occasion marking the opening of the re- 

pe rch, and the first public hearing of the organ, The 
nt is a memorial for Henry C. Cook and Mary 

daughters, Georgie B. 
“ae He a and Marianna C. Macdougall. The organ has 
eyboards, something like a hundred stops, and many 

I couplers, etc., such as even few 


( Cor presented by their 


Nations, 

y ganist srasp on a first view \ general impression 
e’s playing is that it has more repose than that 

American organists; this deliberation results in 

er ten wringing about greater clearness of phrase, 

noments of “dramatic pause,” such as is 

y orator What could have been more effec 

tance, than the might and dignity of the Mac 

where rolling thunderlike pedal 
ee vere W to echo through the large space, and 
na new work by Basil Harwood, ‘“Dithramb,” 

lity and imposing effect in the clos 
mbone tones, usually obtained only by the 
ent in the orchestra. Close attention was given 
n Prelude,” by Mr. Noble, from the cantata 
work has been heard at St, Paul’s 
up ider organist Edmund Jacques, and last season 
Che opening 
Nevin’'s 


1) n which 


~ ( ( nductorship of the composer. 
suggest 
showing how two musical minds, 


rds i contrary motion 
The Rosary,” 
eparated naiions, can think for a moment along the 
ine The music beautiful throughout and the 


organ, and of chimelike effects, enhanced 


os ‘ “ ast pieces were selections from the “Peer 


te, and Borowski’s sonata in A minor. The 

: e was very large, the combination of the opening of 

It church, hearing a noted organist and a new 

Cos n, both for the first time, creating conditions altogether 

oted attention was given all the music of 

vhich was performed in a manner commen- 

Sal e wit he occasion At the second recital, today, 

¢ Vednesday, November 19, at 4 o'clock, Will C. Macfar- 

organist of the church prior to 

a year ago to Portland, Me., where he is the 

his period of service at St. Thomas’ 

887 to 1894 as assistant organist, then from 
organist and choirmaster 

ne F 

an, the boy soprano soloist of Grace Church, 

1 quite filled Ac 

November 14 He sang, “O For the Wings of 

ove e organ accompaniment of Dion W. Kennedy, 

fied d delightful manner, with none of the oper 

His “voice is 


lian Hall ata “Pianola 


a fectation f the usual boy imitator 
far as a boy’s voice will allow, ex- 
‘y ire { theld it the Pianola played Bec 
Penny”) with 
The finale from 
a number worth mentioning 


te Kond 1 Lapriccio (“The Lost 
dash, clearness and virtuoso effect 
! ine organ Wa 


eS & & 


lerman Spielter’s works, instrumental, vocal and choral, 

ir rightful place in recent programs to which 
ntitles them Chree of his choral works, with 
produced by various singing socie 
“Landsknechtslied,” and 


composer has himself 


ra, were recent] 

vere “Fiir Freiheit,” 
Hymn,” Che 
ral societies, knows the wants and possibilities 
has written works of practical value, 
1ixed choruses. November 9 he and 
2 pielter w loists at the matinee concert o1 
Ls Schubert Quartet, Aschenbroede! Hall. The latter sang 
ven, Schubert and Spielter, making such 
Mr. Spielter 


f the urtet played the Saint-Saéns “Vari 


» add two encore songs. 


by Beethoven,” and his own brilliant 
Waltz Caprice,” both works being for two pianos. The 
several concerts this month 

re Fr FP 


| lor] , j 
Cottined tri. Federiein s second ¢ 


rgan recital in tne audi- 
un Ethical Culture Society, Sixty-fourth street 
d Central Park West, at 4 o'clock 
another audience of good size, despite the bad 


November 9, brought 
gether 
weather German, Russian, English and French compo- 


1ames appeared on the program, giving much variety 
The plentiful technic of the organist, the beauty 
arious stops making up the instrument, and his 


of them, all combined to make the hour of 


music very enjoyable. There is no feeling of churchly 
restraint at the Federlein recitals, at which applause is 
often heard. Appended is the program for the next free 
organ recital: 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 323, 4 O'CLOCK, 
Ethical Culture Auditorium, 
Sixty-fourth street and Central Park West. 


Introduction third act “Lohengrin’’....... vines cskerin Wagner 
VGROOOET Sacks sccctdeecs ... Johnston 
Intermezzo in B flat minor clnadtednbnevccstuadacina enka Callearts 
Fantasy and fugue in G minor... ; shee nee 
Communion in G.. one neonsheneucante Batiste 
Largo ; ... Handel 
Cantilene wed ; paGanamae ..-Hailing 
Paean Matthews 


nenre 

Edward Rechlin, the concert organist, now on tour in 
a series of two dozen concerts in the Middle West, has 
won honors as accompanist to leading artists. Reference 
to his ability in both capacities will be found in the ap 
pended : 

Mme. Blauvelt had the able assistance of Edward Rechlin, who is 
not heard in New York as often as his great ability warrants.—New 
York Evening Mail. 


To a technic brilliant without being cold, he adds a classic clarity 


Wf interpretation. The whole program was admirably balanced and 


Buffalo Evening News 
neme 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols report an increasing de- 
mand for dates this season. They have been engaged for 
a Debussy recital in January at the Skidmore School of 
Mr. Nichols will also sing 


perfectly play 


Arts, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 














Frederick Preston 


SEARCH 


AMERICA’S GREATEST "CELLIST 


Western Address: 
Care of Gamut Club 
Los Angeles 


Eastern Address: 
437 Fifth Avenue 
New York 




















there in Saint-Saéns’ “Christmas Oratorio,’”’ which is to be 
given December fo. 
a 3 
Platon Brounoff is in demand for the Russian lecture re- 
citals. He gives a unique program, consisting first of 
“Russia in Story, Music and Song,” illustrated by Russian 
folksongs, classical and modern composers. Part two con 


sists of his sensational symphonic poem, “Titanic,” in six 


scenes. November 22 he is booked at Paterson, N. J., at 
the Y.M.C. A.; December 2,at the Montclair Club Hall; 


December 7, at Public School No. 65, Manhattan; Decem 


7 
ber 11, Montreal, Canada. November 9 he gave the recital 
at Public School No. 147, Brooklyn, before an audience of 
2,000 persons, 

nrmre 

Mme. Bell-Ranske lectured on “Ibsen, His Work and 

His Message,” at the Little Theater, Philadelphia, la t 
week, “A keen wit, most pleasing humor, and fine talent 
for epigram enlivened her discourse,” said the Philadel- 
phia Press of November 13. She appeared in Baltimore 
recently. John Adam Hugo is composing the music to 
five of her poems, entitled “Seagulls,” “A Cloud,” “Yes 
terday,” “My Dearie” and “Repose.” The New Assembly 
( Bell-Ranske, director) will give an afternoon of music by 
Frederick Gunther and Mrs. Gunther tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, Hotel Plaza, at 3 o'clock, Mary Pinney at the piano 

RRR 

The Musicians’ Club of New York had the privilege of 

hearing the first recital of Richard Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier,” 
on Sunday evening, November 16, at the club rooms, by 
Bessie K. Hyams, who kindly consented to give this, the 
latest addition to her interesting and entertaining cycle of 
opera stories, illustrated by her rendition of the most im 
portant excerpts. The second Hotel Navarre dinner of the 
club took place at that hotel November 11, when an en- 
joyable evening was spent, concluding with music, voca! 
Tuesday even 
ing, November 25, there will be a recital of Ward Ste 
phens’ songs, sung by ees _— and Arthur Philips. 

La 


and instrumental, by members of the club. 


Edwin Grasse’s violin recital Friday evening, Novem’ er 
28, at Aeolian Hall, will have a first public performance of 
his new “Scherzo.” His string quartet will also be per- 
formed 

RRR 

Frances Green, following a stay of some months in Cali- 

fornia, has returned to New York; at her studio, 348 West 


Fifty-seventh street, she teaches the art of singing, piano 
playing and harmony. She has recommendations from 
A. Austen Pearce, B. J. Lang and others. 

Rene 


At the tenth musical afternoon of Baroness Litta von 
Elsner, November 16, the following artist pupils took part, 
assisted by Mme. van den Hende, cellist; Myrtle Anto- 
nides, Alice Belga, Nora Conway, Florence Haggeriy, 
Alma Walling, Dorothea Hermanson, Alice Kenny, Kath- 
erine Murray, Rosalie O’Brien, Rosalie Usher. 

2Re 

Samuel A. Baldwin's 334th public organ recital at City 
College, November 19, has works by American, German 
and French composers on the program. Next Sunday, No- 
vember 23, he plays among other things, Bach’s Fugue is 
B minor, two movements from a Lemare symphony, and 
the “Jubilee Overture” by von Weber. 

nere 

F, W. Riesberg has a class of budding young pianists at 
his suburban studio at Park-Hill-on-Hudson. It meets 
regularly as a body once a month, and on November 15 six 
pianists took part in the program. The composers repre- 
sented were Heller, Bendel, Grieg, Krug and Gobbaerts, 
and of the pianists, James Rae Clarke has made marked 
progress since the October meeting. Florence Munch, 
herself a teacher, plays with intelligence and good technic, 
and Alice Casey is learning fast. Others who played were 
Dorothy Andrews, Ethel J. Hall and Helen C. Corwin. 
Bessie Riesberg played a violin solo, and reading four and 


six hand music closed the program. Refreshments fol- 


lowed. nar 

The New York Festival Chorus has been engaged to 
give five oratorio concerts at the New York Hippodroms 
on the last Sunday evening of each month, under the di 
The chorus is now being 
Previous 


rection of Tali Esen Morgan. 
Singers are invited to join. 
experience not necessary. One rehearsal a week at either 
of these places: New York City, Wednesday nights, Church 
of the Strangers, Fifty-seventh street and Eighth avenue; 
Friday evenings, Presbyterian Church, 128th street and Sev- 
enth avenue. Brooklyn: Tollner Hall, Putnam and Bed 
ford avenues, Saturday evenings. After December 1, re- 
hearsals on Monday nights. Newark: Thursday evenings, 
Lauter Hall, 591 Broad street, opposite the subway sta- 
tion. 


enlarged to 1,200. 


nner 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society held its first “In- 
formal” of the season last Tuesday evening at the home 
of Dr, Thurston Lusk, 323 West 112th street. A very en- 
joyable musical program was given by Elie Cannes, pianist ; 
Catherine Alexander (artist pupil of Ovide Musin), violin- 
ist, and Clementine Tetedoux Lusk, soprano, with Eugene 
Joiner, accompanist. A women’s string orchestra is being 
organized under the leadership of Madeline Eddy, 145 
West Eighty-fourth street, which any player of fair mu- 
sical ability may join by applying to Miss Eddy and be- 
coming a member of the society. 


Mme. Krueger Gives Recital of Songs. 


At her song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sun- 
day evening, November 16, Adéle Krueger, the soprano, 
was heard in the following interesting program: 

Trunk 


. Brahms 


An mein Lieb : 
© wiisst ich doch den Weg zuriick 


Das Madchen spricht . Brahms 
Ruhe meine Seele . Strauss 
Zueignung ..... Strauss 
Chanson triste ....Dupare 
Pave. écccenss . Paladilhe 
Que je toublie . Luckstone 
RII. vac ecc an sav b ORM EEK ae cksstesebtccdieweds noek Widor 
Dans la Plaine... hice Sma Widor 
PE 0a. iduaeees ....- Rachmaninoff 
Eb dct cb envdan<es cnigesbhsenvddgedes bucoksbien a Gretchaninog 
SE. 6 65 ond th 10h. nd eb baa erkiekentbekheaceall Gretchaninoft 
Oe Pr eorrrye Seneannamed cwadhs a .... Rubinstein 
Wenn ich das gewusst. . Tschaikowsky 
ae ee at! Peery rt Or reey eer .» ++. Sanderson 
Look into My Eyes.. ico - Korbay 
Spirit Flower . .Campbell-Tip.on 
CRIN svc ¥o a4 Gace ks aes Rs Lite ghar aaioas Eng:! 


Mme. Krueger, whose voice is of wide range, proved 
herself to be a versatile interpreter of songs, and one who 
can sing with equal ease in three languages. She showed 
particular strength in her dramatic presentations. 

Notwithstanding inclement weather, a good sized audi- 
ence was present, which showed its approbation by liberal 
applause. 

Harry Gilbert was the skilful accompanist. 


Helen Ware's Bookings. 





Helen Ware, the violinist, who has won success for her- 
self in Europe, has returned to America. Miss Ware has 
just been engaged as soloist with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra for two concerts. One will be given 
January 14, in Philadelphia; the other, December 1, at Wil- 
mington, Del. 

“How gracefully that man seems to eat corn on the 
cob.” “Yes; but he ought to. He's a piccolo player.”— 
Kansas City Star. 
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Marie Morrisey’s Success Seems Assured. 
Marie Morrisey has proven_herself a talented singer. 
Dudley Buck, the eminent vocal authority and teacher of 
Mrs. Morrisey, prophesied her success during an interview 
last spring, and at her recital a few weeks ago a large and 
enthusiastic audience appeared to agree with Mr. Buck. 
Marie Morrisey’s debut was only the first of a long list 
of appearances, the remainder of which have been arranged 











MARIE MORRISEY 


York, 
Loudon Charlton, who assumed the management of the 
contralto after her success on this occasion, has found nu- 


following her debut recital in New October 30. 


merous engagements for her, some of which are as fol 
lows: December 4, Brocklyn Academy of Music; January 
February 7, New York Liederkranz So- 


4 


12, Southern tour 
ciety, and April 14, in oratorio (“Samson and Delilah’’), at 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


pearances also in Pennsylvania and Ohio 


Arrangements are being made for ap 


Mrs. Morrisey is unusually busy preparing for her com- 
ing engagements, which, in addition to her numerous duties, 
occupy much of her time. Her studios at 1346 East Twen- 
ty-seventh street, Flatbush, Brooklyn, and at e52 West 
Ninety-first street, New York, are sought by eager pupils 
and her work as soloist at the St. Mark’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Flatbush, Brooklyn, of which Sanford Ashley 
Petté is the organist, also requires much time. She is a 
member of the Bruno Huhn Quartet. Up to this season 
she was a member of the Schubert Quartet of New York 

At her recitals this winter, Mrs. Morrisey will add to 
her repertoire several songs which have been dedicated to 
her, among them three songs by Mr. Petté, as follows 
“Dawn,” “Good Morrow,” and “Twilight at Sea.” 

Mrs. Morrisey is contemplating an operatic career next 
year and with this object in view is spending much time 
She anticipates a European 
trip at the close of the season; she expects to study abroad 


in the study of operatic roles 


as well as appear at numerous concerts across the Atlantic 
To Dudley Buck Mrs. Morrisey credits her success en- 
tirely Mr. Buck, in return, has only praise for his pupil 


and predicts for her a remarkable career 





Hanson’s List. 





M. H. Hanson returned last Saturday, November 15, on 
the steamship Amerika from three months’ travel in 
Europe, and announces that he has contracted to present 


2 


the following artists for the season 1914-15; Ferruccio Bu 


soni, Willy Burmester, Mrs. King Clark, Baroness Signe 


von Rappe, soprano of the Stockholm and Vienna opera 
houses 
Theodore Harrison, an American baritone who has been 


for the last three years soloist at the Siegfried Ochs Bach 
Festivals in Berlin and has appeared in oratorio perform. 
ances with Willem Mengelberg in Frankfort and Amster 
dam: Arthur Alexander, tenor, whose voice and art have 
won popularity in Paris and London; Alice Verlet, of the 
Paris Grand Opera, Opera Comique and Gaieté Lyric, who 
Norah Drewett 
a pianist, who has created a following through her inter 
pretations of the modern school and is at present having 
the unique experience of 


has been christened the French Tetrazzini; 


a concert tour in Egypt; Vida 
Llewellyn, a young American pianist, who is to perform 
Hugo Kaun’s concerto with orchestra in Berlin next 
month. 


Mr. Hanson will again direct the tours of those artists 





under his management this year, and whe are appearing in 
New York and throughout America this season; Ottilie 
Metzger, contralto of the Hamburg Opera; Marie Rap- 
pold, of the Metropolitan, and her husband, Rudolf Berger, 
tenor of the Royal Opera, Berlin, who makes his American 
debut at the Metropolitan, New York, in February; Helen 
Stanley, prima donna soprano of the Montreal Opera Com 
pany; Franz Egénieff, German baritone; Myrtle Elvyn 
pianist; Vera Barstow, violinist; Boris Hamburg, ‘cellist 
Mme. Ohrman, soprano. 


STEINBERG-GOETZL STUDIO RECITAL. 


Stransky, Braun, Leonhardt and Others Applaud Singers. 








At the first large recital of the season, Sunday afternoon, 
in the Metropolitan Opera House studios of Bernhar.l 
Steinberg and Dr. Anselm Goétzl, six advanced students 
were presented in a short program. Among a large and 
distinguished attendance were Mr. and Mrs. Josef Stran 
sky, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Braun, Robert Leonhardt, the new 
Metropolitan Opera Company baritone, and Paul Abels, 


secretary of the Hammerstein Opera Company 
The occasion served also to introduce to many local mu- 
sicians and composers Dr. Gétzl, who makes his permanent 


home in New York. He acted as accompanist for the dif- 











ELEANOR 


PIANIST 








Exclusive management : 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 





MASON @ HAMLIN 
PIANO 




















ferent numbers, Mr. Steinberg singing a song, “Wo wird 
einst?” composed especially for the recital by Dr. Gétz! 

Others who were heard in an excellent program were: 
Mrs, Kranich, in an aria from “Freischiitz” and a song by 
['schaikowsky; Mme. Aieda de Marion, in an aria from 
“Tannhauser”; Mrs. E. Cohen, aria from tl Barber of 
Seville”; Karina Post, the “Cavalleria” aria; Mrs. Wein- 
field, an “Indian Song” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Irving 
Able, a song by Woodman Mr. Steinberg also sang the 
prologue from “Pagliacci” with beauty of voice Par- 
ticularly commendable was the singing without the notes, 
and the authority noted in all the singing 


re 


Louise St. John _Westervelt Snapped. 


John W ester 
velt, the Chicago soprano, who gave her annual song recital 


The accompanying snapshot of Louise St 


in that city Sunday afternoon, November 9, at the Fine 











= 


MISS WESTERVELT ON HER WAY TO TEA AT THE 
CARLTON IN LONDON 


Arts Theater, was taken in London, where Miss Wester 
velt visited fr.ends last summer. Miss Westerve!t is d« 
picted in the picture on her way to the Carlton, where sh« 


was entertained at tea by prominent Londoners 





PHILADELPHIA PRESS : 
PRAISES VANNI MARCOUX. 


Celebrated Basso Recipient of Fine Tributes for Magnifi- 
cent “Don Quichotte "’ Performance. 








The following excerpts taken from the Philadelphia 


press, testify to Vanni Marcoux’s success in the re 


of “Don Quichotte,” in that city. In another 


production 





colum of this issue M ICA La“ RIER i re 
detailed account may be found 
To Vanni Marex 


eclous performance the ‘ . n noes 
at the Metropolitar ont 

First honors g Venni Mas 
formance \ \ ent f » 
presented by M. M . k 


and actior 





Even the great Renaud nything fine nm the Sel ‘ 
ric drama. The , ‘ alist 
gentleman revealed at e Met te . » to the 
membered as long as this < in P 
Sanche of Hector Dufran: , tril the ging 
the occasion, and the vivi } mcte t sul i 
(harder sm Duleines 

entral footlight painting P sdelphia N hA 

Natura the ent « t ' de ‘ te 

cially because f the a ce t that \ ni Ma » 
the title role of the opera in P 

le there for more 


personation here 
One feela the 


the pathos of his apy 








a? 
s r the hina . 
Nce ed f ' ' ‘ , 
thrill of this scer ‘ notihe 
of Marcoux, wi . je 
he falls headlong 
hack, was marked by re 
What was notable , ion . P ea 
Marcoux of the gaunt Knie Ma . 
wlapted for a visual ‘ 4 , . 
comes to ai » ekillf ‘ pig on ‘ 
The Don Ouichotte " 
a book, « calist p 
and figure The dig al 
Pt phia Re 
I \ f : t 
' pert I K 
he was Cz ww 
there has been 2 
ur uo M 
His t ‘ 
from a th g f " ' 
his praye 
Mary Garde : 
pon t ge on | 
fe lea t iL . . 
Evening Time ¢ 
It was a immer tel and ‘ ’ 


the f md fathe said, t kine ti hild 
me sing him to sleep.” 
I sang and straightwa 
these words 
There's a sick lady next door, a1 t's all 
to ¥ would you mind letting + t , 


singing to it Pittsburgh Chron 
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FLORENCE 
PIANISTE 
Vorbereiterin (ASSISTANT) to Theodor L hetizky 
VIll Laudongasse 22 - - Vienna, Austria 








FLORYW OPERA PRODUCING CO. Mn. . Season 1018-1014 0 


Three Opera Bouffe Co’s in r ‘otre. Applications in writ- 
ing from Aspirants with goed volees and talent wn be considered. 


SEASON 1914-1915—Al Fresco Grand Opera productions 
in Central Park, New York City. 


DISTINGUISHED ITALIAN 
GIUSEPPE r ABBRINI mumsT 

















LIMA O'BRIEN 


FREDERIC C. FREEMANTEL BL 


89 South Tenth Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


ANN EZ INT SS Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - - - - New York City 


George GARRE 


TENOR 
Tel. 2037 Stuyvesant New York 








16 East 1¢th St. 


Christine MILLER contraito 


Personal address: 1003 Heberton Ave., Pitts 
Menagement: HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, = en 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 

Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

1 West 34th Street, - - New York 


| | Professo Ch 1 Music, 
Walter Eijal we nia Gelrenie. ’ 
Henry Address, 49 Claremont Avenue 


“There are plenty of men and women who can 

| fiddle. Seme can even make music flow from the 

etrings, but there never are more than two or three 

persons in the world at the same time who can 
work the miracle Maud Powell can."’ 














From an Editorial in ‘The Prtaas Oregonian” 
of January 17, 19 


H. GODFREY TURNER 1402 Broadway, New York 


Jaime Overton 


VIOLINIST 


Season 1913-44 ‘en: ret ee 


OPERA CLASS 


To equip protessional singers In acting and 
Tne basiness tn all Its Gctull 


Meets Twice Weekly at the Studio of 


JOSEPH BAERNSTEIN REGNEAS 


i133 VWest 80th Street 
The class is personally conducted by Mr. Regneas 


JOHN WicCORMACK 


Celebrated Irish Tenor 


Just closed a $200,000 Tour. Returns 
for Pebreary, March and April, 1914. 


drreatatcacat, GllE. L WABNER, 19" Seema, vay 


GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
=) Clemens, Mme. Martha de Lachmann, 
#) Reinhold yon Warlich, Mario Sammarco 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts, 

Teaching during summer, Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday only. Special 


terms 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway 

Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 

| hone, 2762 Bryant) 
Public Recitals throughout season for 
j advanced pupils. 

Write for Circulars. 
BARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 
































Bowery Mission Concert. 


Recognized as one of the world’s greatest missions, the 
Bowery Mission, New York, may justly be regarded as a 
national rather than a local institution, because to it come 
derelicts from every State in the Union. It is the home 
of the homeless, has its free labor bureau, where during 
the past four years it has found positions for nearly 12,000 
men, in which the men sent have made good. 





The social side is also not neglected. Below is the pro- 
gram of a concert, given last Friday evening, November 
14, under the direction of J. H. McKinley, at its thirty- 
fourth anniversary. The participating artists were. Robert 
Hatch, teacher of elocution, City College, New York; Eu 
gene Tavennor, cellist; Lena Conkling, soprano; Golden 
McCune, soprano; Eugene Ward, Alice Warren, contraltos; 
J. H. McKinley, tenor; A. Lundberg, bass; E. G. von 
Duhn, baritone; Mrs. J. H. McKinley, pianist; Misses 
Conkling and Warren, Messrs. McKinley and Lundberg 
comprised the quartet: 


Quartet, Butterfly Waltz..............+. pbc weed canes re 
Bass solo, The Storm Fiend. ae once eseden ddan ee 
Mr. ‘L mihere, 

Soprano solo, Love Is the Wind........ ae we “§ .G. Thomas 
Miss McCune. 

Weebl pa vdininses dcdsenetie seen ‘ oosce coves s sOICCRIOnS 
“Mr. Hatch. 

Ouartet— 
Dickery Dickery Dock............. eveievwes .- Molloy 
PE. ci vwvvnpWexaiesss 0dschousedhebcekdbess codeciaeenel Gounod 
Somano solos— 
Down te Ge POR ios tus chndesa eek icerkbavisapenoue Ronald 
Prelude .. op ued béapdecs eeswehteres satiate Ronald 
Miss Conkling. 
Calle O0bO  ovck cacnssecen sabee etéeva tien Uebkneheesreundds . Selected 
Mr. Tavennor. 
Tenor solos— 
My Lath GatGen  osecccccrivistes sadnevesceve Cheesewright 
Cepeer Bem vcinnne vdvcnsancxetens ercepitevesstocsccn eee 
Mr. McKinley. 
Alte sole, Times GerGeis .ccccvesak cchavccdnscacvicten G, Thomas 
(Cello obbligato.) 
Miss Ward. 
Baritone solo, None So Fair as She.......-....cscceeecevee Ilsley 
Mr. von Duhn. 
Piano solo, Spinning Wheel............-sseeeeee: we .«++ Mills 
Mrs. McKinley. 
Irish song cycle, A Bunch of Shamrocks... cini enue Needham 


Quartet, God of This Irish Isle. 
Tenor solo, Killarney Far Away. 
Quartet, Pictures of Ireland. 
Soprano solo, The Little Red Lark. 
Quartet, Salutation to the Celts, 





Mme. Cappiani Still Active. 


Luisa Cappiani, who for many years was a famous New 
York singing teacher—one of her pupils being Alice Gar- 














st ei ne 


Te aie 


ie 
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rigue Mott, the well known teacher—sends the accom- 
panying photo of herself from Aix-les-Bains. Mme 
Cappiani is over eighty years of age and still active in her 
profession. 





Mehan Invitation Studio Recital. 





John Denis Mehan and Mrs. Mehan, Suite 70, Carnegie 
Hall, New York. have issued invitations reading as 
follows: 

THE MEHAN STUDIOS 
Carnegie Hall 
New York 


Mr, and Mrs. John Dennis Mehan imvite you to be present at a 


recital on Monday evening, November 24, 1913, given, by Thomas H. 
Rippard, cellist and artist pupil. 

Eight thirty o’clock. 
n3 7.3 





PADEREWSKI IN BOSTON. 


H. T. Parker, in the Boston Transcript, Criticizes Some 
Personal Traits of Paderewski—His Discourtesy and 
Rudeness to His Audience—An Afternoon 
of Physical Discomfort. 





Before the recital had proceeded far the audience began 
to show clear signs of the physical discomfort to which Mr. 
Paderewski was arbitrarily subjecting it. The day was 
unusually warm for the season and Symphony Hall, when 
it is filled to the last seat and bordered with thick ranks 
of “standees,” is not the coolest or the most comfortable 
auditorium imaginable. Mr. Paderewski, being abnormally 
sensitive to cold, had ordered the temperature of the hall 
kept high, certainly above seventy, and, as some said, close 
to eighty. Furthermore, being sensitive to drafts, he had 
forbidden practically all ventilation. More than two thou- 
sand persons were breathing and re-breathing this air and 
speedily to heat was added foulness. The intermission, 
during which the doors were thrown open, brought a few 
minutes of relief. But they had scarcely been shut again 
for the returning pianist, before the heat and the reeking 
air became even more intolerable. Not a few, unable to 
endure them longer, quit the hall in the pauses between the 
pieces or in Chopin’s sonata of the funeral march. Where- 
upon Mr. Paderewski, like an irritated child, screamed out 
from the stage in the midst of his music that the doors 
must not be opened—a gross affront to his audience, the 
parallel to which the longest memory could not recall in 
either our theaters or our concert rooms. And at that mo- 
ment a woman lay fainting in a corner of the hall and 
others were tremulously leaving it because they could no 
longer withstand the atmosphere to which he was subjecting 
them. At the end of the sonata, though two numbers by 
Liszt and the usual extra pieces were still to come, a 
larger part of the audience departed than on many a day 
has quit Symphony Hall before the end of a concert. 

Now Mr. Paderewski is not a demi-god let down from 
heaven and clothed with power to hold his hearers impris- 
oned for as long a time and under whatever conditions he 
may impose. The strictest disciplinarians of theaters and 
concert halls, even in Germany, have not yet denied to any 
auditor the right to quit the auditorium as and when he 
pleases, and it was good yesterday to see many departure; 
even after Mr. Paderewski had screamed out his anger. 
The most careless and selfish managers do not subject their 
audiences to such an overheated and foul atmosphere as 
that with which Mr. Paderewski—and not the administra- 
tion of Symphony Hall, which was powerless under his ar- 
rogance—tortured many of his hearers yesterday; No; Mr. 
Paderewski is not a deity or a dictator. He is a pianist of 
the first rank, practising his profession for gain, for fame, 
for self expression and for artistic achievement, much de- 
pendent upon the good will of his audiences. If he is still 
too nervous and irritable from his recent illness to bring 
courtesy and self control into the concert room, then he 
should withdraw for a time from it. If not, then he should 
30 far master himself as not to impose intolerable condi- 
tions of heat and air upon his hearers or to scream out 
angrily when in self defence they try to escape from them. 
The wonder is that the most highly reputed “musical man- 
agement” in America—one of the most highly reputed in 
the world—should permit Mr. Paderewski so to affront his 
audiences. 

More and more, however, with each return of the pianist 
to America, his recitals become the exhibition of a singular 
puissant and much acclaimed “personality” rather than con- 
certs for serious listening and serious consideration. Boys 
hawked photographs of Mr, Paderewski in the corridors 
and, before the recital began, in the aisles of the balcony. 
The train of attendant satellites bustled about doing Heaven 
knows what, but seeming to be very important. The audi- 
ence. nine-tenths of which were women, and so the more 
likely to suffer from a hot and unventilated room, seemed 
under scrutiny to be nearly equally divided between those 
that still have a musical interest in Mr. Paderewski and his 
playing and those who are merely curious to see one of 
the remarkable figures of the time in the practice of the 
art which has been his road to fame. As it seemed yes- 
terday, the outward signs of this curiosity went farther 
than, here in Boston, they have ever gone before. Little 
girls in pigtails stood up in the chairs in the hack row of 
seats upon the stage that they might look for long upon 
the illustrious pianist, and in the intermission a small boy 
was elaborately escorted to an empty seat in the center of 
the hall that he too might also say in his old age, “I have 
seen and heard the great Paderewski.” The much berated 
and deplored “prima donna worship” in the opera house 
may also become virtuoso worship in the concert hall. It 
does not make for the good of the art of music, for the 
intelligent hearing of it or for the standards, the poise and 
the courtesy of the object of the adoration. 
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IN AND REVIEWS v 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mu- 
sicaL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the Musica. 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 








Breitkopf & Hartel, New York and Leipsic. 
Firry-Trwo Mazurxas By Cuoprtn. Edited and fingered by 
Ignaz Friedman 

In the preface to these mazurkas the editor tells us that 
the present new edition of Chopin's complete works has 
been undertaken at the request of Breitkopf & Hartel, as 
there are so many variants in the different editions of these 
works. The editor has followed mainly the original MSS. 
and earliest He 
task with a certain amount of diffidence ; 


and 


the editions says 1 approached this 


there are sO many 
editions already in existence, them so 


But most of these, in my opinion, cling too 


among many 
excellent ones. 
to obsolete directions 


closely or pedalling and fingering, 


and also to erroneous phrasings. Since Chopin's time the 
most enormous progress has been achieved in the construc- 
tion of the piano, yet this is scarcely noticeable in the 


pedallings indicated in most of these editions. Chopin's 
system of fingering, although in many ways new ground at 
the time, is now in many respects quite superseded. Legato 
ties have been only too often mistaken for phrasing bows 
and vice versa.” 

The paper on which the work is printed is excellent and 
entirely without gloss. Engraving and printing are of the 
highest class. Apart from a few misprints to be found in 
the first printing from the new plates, the e@ ‘jon 1s prac- 
faultless. It is likewise of a convenient size, and 


All piano students should study their Chopin afresh 


tically 
cheap. 
in the light of this new edition 


Boosey & Co. New York and London. 


From this long established publishing house we have 
received during the past few months a number of repre- 
sentative English ballads, a kind of composition of which 
the house of Boosey & Co. has been the highest representa- 
tive in England for about a century, and in the United 
States for some twenty-five years 

“Shipmates 0’ Mine,” a song of retrospection, with a 
broad, smoothly written and thoroughly vocal melody, 
composed by Wilfred Sanderson will prove of value to 
teachers. It is especially a man’s song. 

“Gratitude,” by Charles Marshall, is a song with a grace- 
ful tune which works up to a strong climax at the close, 
and which will serve admirably to display a soprano voice. 
The song is also published in lower keys. It may not rival 
“I Hear You Calling Me,’’ but it will certainly please. 

Liza Lehmann is responsible for a solemn and emotional 
setting of Tennyson's “At the Gate,” and Ivor Novello is 
represented by a tender and pathetic song, “If.” 

“Soldier, What of the Night?” is a finely felt and well 
expressed dramatic song by J. Airley Dix, which will have 
many admirers. A robust baritone ought to find this song 
especially effective in the concert room. 

“The Roses in My Garden,” by Ernest Dunkles, and 
“The Voices of the Children,” by A. Herbert Brewer, are 
beth very attractive melodically and filled with tender 
sentiment. They will not only afford welcome relief to the 
heavier numbers on a recital program, but will be of 
service to teachers who some time find it difficult to get 
words suitable for home use. 

“Waiting for You,” by Clarence Lucas, is a song in 
which the composer has paid especial attention to the 
elocution of the words rather than to the purely lyrical 
nature of his melody. Singers who set great store on their 
diction will find opportunities in this type of song. The 
compass is short and will be found comfortable to the 
average singer with an ordinary range. 

“Spring’s Awakening,” a brilliant valse song of unusual 
effectiveness, by Wilfred Sanderson, has been hailed by 
the English press as a worthy successor to Arditi’s “Il 
bacio.” We see no similarity between the two, however, 


beyond the fact that they are both waltzes with very vocal 
melodies, showy cadenzas, trills and other passages dear 
to the coloratura soprano. Wilfred Sanderson's valse is at 
least fifty years more modern in its harmonies than “Il 
bacio” is, and, so far as we can see, is equally as effective 
vocally. It is published in five keys 

“If I could be a Little Star,” by A 
and 


Herbert Brewer, is 
Haydn 


are charming and 


naive ingenuous, and “Daffodil Song,” by 


Wood, is dainty, Both of these songs 
pretty trifles, which are always in good form in the draw- 
ing room and on social occasions, when the audience is not 
disposed to listen to strong passion and deep emotion 
“Cowslips and Clover” is the name of an artistically con 
structed and very melodious valse song by Joan Trevalsa 


W. H. like, 


square cut sacred song of the approved British ballad type 


Squire ts represented by a solid, organ 


which will rouse a company of music lovers to applaud it, 


especially if the audience is not over refined. There are 
no winning fenunine touches in this beefy ballad. 

Other songs by this same publishing house are “The Sea 
Garden,” a high class but not very typically English song 
by G, O’Connor-Morris Che First of June,” by Herbert 
Oliver; “Joy,” by Cecil Engelhardt; “Rider of the Forest 
by W. H. Bullock [he Pitcher,” by H. Arnold Smit 
“It Isn't Raining Rain Me,” by Lewis Carey; “Kitty 
My Love; Will You Marry Me?” a rollicking Irish song 
by Herbert Hughes; “Spring is in the Air,” a well written 


and pleasing duet, by Grace Helen Wood Love's a 
Lyric,” by Sydney W. Toms, and “A Window in Spait 
by Gerald F. Kahn 

There are also tw: ne cycles, re { them \ 
famous Liza Lehmann, called “The Web of Sorrow,” an 
the other by Percy Algernon Whitehead, called “Songs of 

e East.” Liza Lehmann’'s songs are somewhat gloomy 
but they are excellent works of their kind and thoroughly 
vocal, 

Clarence Lucas has made a very playable and carefully 
edited and fingered transcription for piano solo of Charles 
Marshall's famous song, “I Hear You Calling Me.” 


Inez Barbour’s Bookings. 


ilike ad 





Inez Bar mired for th eautiful qualit 


soprano voice and her intelligent, artistic interpreta 


ns of her varied repertoire, has just filled the foll 





INEZ BARBOUR 


Worcester, Mass 
November 11, Springfield 


dates November 9 


Portland, Me. 


November to 
Mass.: Novem 


ber 12, Providence, R. I.: November 15, Washington, D.C 
Rubinstein Club; November 19, Newark, N. J. (joint 
recital with Herbert Witherspoon). November 23 Miss 
Barbour will appear with the New York Arion Club 


Northern City Likes Alice Nielsen. 
Alice Nielsen appeared in Winnipeg, November 6, making 


her fourth appearance in northern city within thre« 


that 
years. 





“The orchestra is too crowded.” 

“They will have to sit tight.” 

“But the trombone player hasn't room to work his slide.” 

“I can’t give him any more room laterally. I'll 
hole in the floor if he likes.” 


ut a 










GERVILLE-REACHE tutrats 


Covent Garden. Chicage-Philadeiphia. Boston and Montres! Opera Co's. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 
ARTHUR HACKETT te: 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway. New York 





vont’ GR TAS OWN scien 


IOLINIST 
SOLOIST WITH LEADING ORCHESTRAS 
Exclusive Menagemest Gertrude F. Cowen 
1451 Broadway : : : New York 














Florence Hinkle 


Opera Tenor 


Instructor to the Profession. Hotel Woodward. N.Y 


om" GESCHEIDT 


AMATIC SOPRANO 
Instructor of the Miller Vocal Art Science and The Art of Singing 
817 Carnegie i Tel. 1350 Columbus 


JOHN THOMPSON wz 


PIANIST 


TOURING EUROPE, SEASON (1913-1914 


mss LEGINSKA 


“She might justly be termed « female Rosenthal."’ 
810 Carnegie Hall. New York City. Tel. 1350 Columbus Instructor 


FREDERIG A. METS 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Representative of Herold Bauer 
Studio, 864 Carnegie Hall 


FELIX WELCKER 22.37%" 


26 Ave. Guillaume Macau Ixelles, Bruseci«s 
Reference: Frank Van Der Stucken, Antwerp 


toads WMIERO ‘e'* 


1 West 34 St.. New York 


OTTLOW 


REICHS STR. 103 WESTEND--BERLIN 
Steinway Piano Used 
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New York 


Voice Specialist 





STEINWAY 
PIANO USED 


In America Season of 1913-14 


Under the exclusive 
Management of 


1461 Broadway, 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, **°* Drow escy 


LESLEY MARTIN, 21 cont 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
‘-roas, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Neilie 
Hart, Marion Staniey, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John 
mendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton arehail, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchett* and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


ALTER GOLDE 























ACCOMPANIST—COM 
ane wo ye cN AMERICA 
~~ Concerts aoe eee 








WITHERSPOON 


Address: Management, Wolisohn Musical Bureau 
1 West Mth Street, New York * 


OSCAR SAENGER —Teaoher of Singing 


Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contraito, Conried Grand 
Cc 2 Co; Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. ; 
me. Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Lila 
Robeson, contralto, yx vera Co.; Rudolf Berger, tenor, 
Metr Opera Co.; Heinrich Hensel, tenor, Metr itan Opera 
Co; | Althouse, tenor, Metropolitan Co.; Austin Hughes 
tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Lowis Kreidier, baritone, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co.; Helen Warrum, soprano, — Opera Co.; Agnes 
pe: 








Berry, soprano, Chicago Opera Co.; Henri ott, basso, icage 
Opera Co.; Allen Hinckley, basso, ago Opera Co.; she! Sie 
monn, soprano, Hammerstein a Ce.; Orville Harrold, tenor, 


Hammerstein ra Co.; Kathleen Howar contralte, Centur 
Opera Co.; Dr. vip Schussler, basso, Cent ~ Ce.; eee, 
Hinkle, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; Albert Wieder |, Case 
baritone; Léon Rains, basso, Dresden Royal Opera; Mme Sara 
Anderson, sopr ; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, 0, 
Grand Opera; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand : Joseph rm. 
stein- Regneas, , Opera; Marie Gayler, soprano; 
Alice soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Bessie 
man. , contralto; Mae J mezzo-soprano; Louis Barnelt, 
contralte; Jong Young, tenor; George M , tenor; Edwin 
harttone TELEPHONE G87 LENOI STUDIO: 6 FAST tet CTREET DEW YeEs 
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CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


Dutch Cellist 


2514 Ernerson Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fmilio de Gogorza 


Baritone 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 


MARIE KAISER 


SOPRANO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New York 


RECITAL 
ORATORIO 
CONCERT 


BARITONE 


Now booking recitals including dramatic readings 
to music with GLADYS CRAVEN at the plano 


HEAR THE HEMUS VICTOR RECORDS 
Addresm The Clinton, 253 West 42nd Street, New York 


a wm  WIESIKE 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
IN AMERICA JANUARY 
TO APRIL, 1914 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway (Met. Opera House) 


PAUL REIMERS 


-- LCnNnOPr.. 


Recitals and At Homes 
Address, Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, N. Y 




















THE EMINENT AUSTRIAN PIANIST 


ure UNSCHULD 


VON 
Plano Recitals and Lectures on Technic by Motion Pictures 
Piano Method IMustrated by Motion Pictures 
EUROPEAN CONCERT BUREAU, 1320 P. St., Washington, D. C. 
Steinway Piano Used 








eo 
vw 
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LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 
Montreal Opera Co., Montreal 
Address: 4478 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 
Virtuoso School 


OVIDE MUSIN’ of Violin 


Recognized as the HIGHEST SCHOOL of violin pleying In the U.S, 
Instruction given by this 
world renowned Virtuoso 
in person, in the Aw 
thertic tempos, style 
fingering and bowing of 
the classical repertory, an 
cient and modern. 
Musin’s SPECIAL SYS 
TEM greatly LESSENS 
the time ordinarily spent 
in acquiring technic ana 
sow eae Write for 
r regardin 
( “GRRE SP ONDENCE € COURSE. 





SPECIAL’ 


with eminent teachers. Voice produc- 


HARMONY, 
OVIDE MUSIN, coloratura 


PIANO, 
diction with Mme 


tion, technic, 
sop ran — 
Dormitories for limited number of students. Practice wnre- 
CHAPERONAGE. Address, the REGISTRAR, 

N. ¥. Tel. 8268 Schuyler 


stricted 


Si West 76th St., 





YVONNE DE 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 


GRAND OPERA PRIMA-DONNA 
SEASON 1913-14 


in America from October to March. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, 
Recitals and Festivals. 








European Address: 68 rue de |'Aurore, Bruxelles, Belgium 
American Address: - 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, W. J. 
Cable Address: Detrevitie-Bruxelles 











METROPOLITAN OPERA CASTS. 
Attached are the opera casts for the balance of this 
week: 

Wednesday Evening, November 19. 
“THE MAGIC FLUTE.” 
RevRnanweesunwes Gade nad Carl Braun 
Frieda Hempel 
soeweetes Emmy Destinn 
. Vera Curtis 
-Lillian Eubank 
-Lila Robeson 
.Lenora Sparkes 
; .Anna Case 
Marie Mattfeld 
Jacques Urlus 
.Putnam Griswold 
Lambert Murphy 
Schlege! 
.. Julius Bayer 
Goritz 
Alten 
Reiss 


Kénigin 
Pamina 
Erste 
Zweite 
Dritte 
Erster Knabe 
Zweiter Knabe 
Dritter Knabe 
Tamino 


Dame 
Dame 
Dame 


Sprecher 
Erster Priester 
Zweiter Priester 
Dritter Priester 
Papageno 

Bella 
. Albert 


Papagena 
Monostato Sesasee rake e- 
Conductor, Alfred Hertz 
Thursday Evening, November 

“RBOHEME.” 
Martinelli 


Rodolfo . Giovanni 


(Hlis first appearance here.) 

Schaunard -Adamo Didur 
Benoit : ‘ ' Paolo Ananian 
Mimi .... ; asa baa. Veaabares .-Lucrezia Bori 
Parpignol . ; : : Saks ..Pietro Audisio 
Marcello . Natl ie ...Antonio Scotti 
Colline sue Andrea de Segurola 
Alcindoro Antonio Pini-Corsi 
Musetta --Bella Alten 
Sergente : ep ee Vincenzo Reschiglian 
Conductor, Giorgio Polacco 
— 

Evening, November 


“LOHENGRIN 


Friday 


-Carl Braun 
.Jacques Urlus 

, Olive Fremstad 
.-Hermann Weil 
..».Margarete Ober 


America.) 


Heinrich der Vogler 
Lohengrin 
Elsa von Brabant “a 
Friedrich von Telramund 
Ortrud ° , dies 
(Her first appearance in 
des Kénigs . Carl ‘Schlegel 
.. Julius Bayer 
ib neeneene ..Ludwig Burgstaller 
) : oie ...«» Adolf Fuhrmann 
\ -Marcel Reiner 
.Louise Cox 
‘Rosine van Dyck 
..Veni Warwick 


..-Anna Giordano 


Der Heerufer 


Vier Brabantische Edle 


Vier Edelknaben, Pate See 


Conductor, Alfred Hertz 


November 
MASCHERA.” 


Saturday Afternoon, 
“UN BALLO IN 
Caruso 
Amato 
Destinn 


Lice Enrico 


Renato , . Pasquale 
Amelia f .. Emmy 
Margarete Matzenauer 
.Frieda Hempel 
.Vincenzo Reschiglian 
Samuel Andrea de Segurola 
Tom A ...+.eLeon Rothier 
Angelo Bada 
Pietro Audisio 


Ulrica 
Oscar 
Silvano 


Un Giudice 
Un Servo 

Conductor, Arturo Toscanini 
—— 


Evening, November 22 
Academy of Music) 


Saturday 
(At the Brooklyn 


Faust ape : nite tinal ie ..Carl Jérn 
Adamo Didur 
..Dinh Gilly 

.Bernard Begue 

..Geraldine Farrar 

Rita Fornia 
..Marie Mattfeld 
Ballet. 


Mephistopheles 

Valentin 

Wagner 

Marguerite 

Siebel on seueee 
Marthe aa . ‘ 
by the Corps de 
Giorgio Polacco 


Incidental dance 
Conductor, 





Trinity School of Church Music. 


The Trinity Training School for the preparation of or 
ganists and choirmasters of the Episcopal Church, Felix 
Lamond, director (address 14 West Twelfth street, New 
York), has a faculty of eminent men as heads of various 
departments, as Felix Lamond, director, organ 
A., Mus. Doc., director 
Jaques, director of 
Winterbottom, F. T. 
\. Madeley Richard 
composition. 


follows 
Edward Stubbs. M 
Edmund 
mixed choir departments; Robert J. 
Harrat, Moritz E. Schwarz, organ; 
son, harmony, etc.; Mark Andrews, 

Following is a partial list of recent appointments to posi- 
tions filled by pupils of the director, Mr. Lamond: Church 
of the Incarnation, New York, Beecher Aldrich; St. Au- 
gustine’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York, R. B, Eglin- 
ton: St. Paul’s Church, Rochester, N. Y., F. Clinton Lee; 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Indianapolis, Ind. W. S. O’Brien; 
St. John’s Church, Keokuk, Ia., F. Fuller; St. John’s Epis- 
copal Chapel, Cambridge, Mass., R. G. Appel. 


and lectures; G 


of boy choir department; 





Donna Easley Song Recital. 


Donna Easley, whose song recital last year at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, drew a large audience, magnificent gifts 
of flowers and subsequent universal praises of the press, 
will give her second recital tomorrow, Thursday, Novem- 


ber 20, in the same hall, at 3 p. m., assisted by Francis 
Rogers, baritone. Following is the program of her songs: 
Lucia, Regnava nel silenzio Donizetti 
Im Kabne 

Warnung 

Der Nussbaum 

Stornello 

La Zingara 

Idyll 

If You Were I, 

The Lost Note 

O Lassie Be True to Me.........--. 

Come Down, Laughing Streamlet............... 


..F. Greco 
. Donizetti 
MacDowell 
Randegger 


. MacGregor 
. Spross 
« Ady ertisement.) 





KLIBANSKY PUPILS SING WELL. 


American Institute Hall in New York Crowded to the 
Doors—Operatic Material on Hand. 


No better compliment could have been paid Sergei 
Klibansky than the fact that the audience crowded the 
rooms to overflowing at his pupils’ recital of November 12, 
and that no one was in a hurry to leave at the close; all 
hear more. Frederick P. Wichhorn suffered 
and did not show to advantage how much 
his voice has improved. His baritone is of fine quality, 
good range, and he sings very intelligently. Lalla Bright 
Cannon was nervous at the start, but showed, despite her 
youth, a soprano voice of wide range and beauty; she 
sang especially well a slumber song by H. C. Gilmour, and 
“The Little Man in Gray,” by Alice M. Shaw. Amelia 
Miller sang the aria from “Joan of Arc” very artistically 
and with fine style; her voice has improved greatly and 
her enunciation is always distinct. B. Woollf sang with 
brilliant tenor two arias from “Tosca” and “Pizarro.” 

Jean Vincent Cooper is one of the most promising of 
the young singers. Her voice is of unusual beauty and 
range, and she sings in artistic manner. She will be heard 
frequently in concerts during the current season. Louise 
Wagner, Freischiitz,” 
has a fine dramatic soprano voice; beautiful stage presence, 
and sings with finish and style. 

Two Italian folksongs were sung as duets at the close by 
Miss Cannon and Mrs, Cooper, the voices blending splen- 
didly. Alice M. Shaw played sympathetic accompaniments 
from memory—quite a feat. Her two manuscript songs 
won gratifying success. 


wanted to 
from a cold, 


who sang the difficult aria from “Der 











SCHELLING 


NOW TOURING IN 


England « Continent 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 
Concert Direction DANIEL MAYER 
LONDON 
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ZIMBALIST 


Celebrated Violinist 
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LOUISE GERARD-THIERS’ 
PUPILS ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


Studio Rehearsals Begin. 








It is with considerable regret that one face is remarked 
as absent from the musical affairs of Mme. Gérard-Thiers 
this fall. However, it is a matter of gratification and 
pleasure to Mme. Gérard-Thiers, her pupils, and admiring 
friends, to rejoice in the good fortune of one of the studio’s 
best singers, Rene Thornton, who is now in Germany, 
where she has been called to a larger field, as befitting her 
abilities. Miss Thornton, who is well known in New York, 
possesses all the attributes which make up the successful 
artist. Coupled with a voice of unusual range, power and 
beauty, her handsome personality and magnetism will un- 
questionably insure her success in the field of grand opera. 
It is to be regretted that (although it is now possible to 
secure all the training for a debut in opera in this country) 
it is necessary to journey to a foreign land for the experi- 
Thanks to such influences as 
Oscar Hammerstein and the Century Opera Company, the 


ence of actual appearances 


day is not far distant when this will be obviated. Of 
course there is much work to be done in schooling ambi- 
tious vocal students in grand opera roles, a task which 
falls upon the shoulders of trained and experienced teach- 
ers like Mme. Gérard-Thiers. 

Quite an interested little audience was in attendance on 
Saturday evening at the Gérard-Thiers studios at the bi- 
monthly rehearsal, and considerable progress was noted “in 
such numbers as the sextet from “Lucia, 
“La Boheme,” garden scene from 
duet from “Philemon et Baucis.” A large amount of the 
evening’s work fell upon the shoulders of Mrs. Robert 
Gilmour, whose abilities have been noted during other sea- 
sons, in the performance of the very difficult lyric arias of 
“Lakmé,” “Magic Flute,” “Madame Butterfly” and “Travi- 


ata. 


quartet from 
“Faust,” and the first 





More Finnegan Notices. 


Following are three notices concerning John Finnegan's 
success at the Maine Festivals, culled from Portland pa 
pers: 

At the matinee, John Finnegan gave more than ever of his fine 
artistry and added a new list of admirers for his remarkably beau 
tiful tenor Mr. Finnegan has never sung with greater power or 
more appealing expression. There is a delicacy and sweetness which 
he always keeps, wh/ \ all his interpretations possess, too, a vigor 
and strength that is wonderfully satisfying.—Portland Daily Press, 
October 9, 1013. 

Mr. Finnegan was perfectly at home in his “Killarney” and “Come 
Back to Erin,” and it was very apparent that the people loved to 
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hear the old songs. Mr. Finnegan has a sweet, smooth, tenor voice 
and his enunciation is particularly clear. His encore, “Mother 
Machree,” brought tears to the eyes of the audience,—Portland Daily 
Argus, October 9, 1913. 





Mr. Finnegan has a tenor voice of exquisite quality, and he de- 
lights lovers of pure melody and simple style. His voice is not 
The audience compelled 
Mr. Finnegan to return and bow many times, while he was heard 
nm two encores, one of which was the tender melody, “I Hear You 


Portland Evening Express, October 7, 1913. (Adver 


powerful, but its sweet quality is alluring 


Calling Me.” 


tisement.) 





A PHILADELPHIA PLEA. 


Public Ledger Gives Good Reasons Why the Quaker City 
Music Lovers Should Make Their Fine Orchestra 
Financially Independent. 

The members of the New York Philharmonic Society 
are justly rejoicing over the fact that the Supreme Court 





has read its title clear to the $700,000 bequeathed for its 
support by the late Joseph Pulitzer. 

The sum of $500,000 was given outright; it was stipu 
lated in the will that $200,000 more should be added when 
the society reached a sustaining membership of 1,000 per 
sons. 

Che Philadelphia Orchestra lives upon a guarantee fund 
to which at present 342 persons and firms are contributors 
The minimum subscription is $25, and most of the con 
tributors give for a period of three years. Every year 
strenuous efforts must be made to fill the places of thos« 
who for any reason have 
list. 


relinquished their places in th 


It is not expected that one person, or a small group of 
persons, shall assume the entire financial burden of the 
maintenance of this important institution of culture. But 
it is doubtful whether there could be any other public 
artistic benefaction comparable with the endowment of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, except the establishment of an a 
museum worthy of the traditions of the study and prac 
tice of painting in this city. The orchestra should not 
have to struggle along with a heavy deficit from year to 


year, in a hand to mouth dependence upon friends and 
sympathizers. It should forthwith have its financial inde 
pendence assured by the creation of a fund, and by the 
erection of a hall of its own which could profitably be sub 
let for kindred purposes contributory to the artistic edu 


cation and edification of the community 


LOS ANGELES ELATED. 


Following are some telegrams received by the Musicat 
Courter from Los 
November 17, 1913: 


Angeles, Cal., last Monday morning 


Los Angeles, November 16, 19 

] the Musical ( rier 

First oncert | Angeles Symphony Orchestra, under Adolf 
Tandler, overwhelming success and marks musical epocl A 
truly great rchestra whose eader is ‘ genius Entire 
program directed without notes with a perfection of finish only 
expected after long work Audience wildly enthusiastic Flowers 
and’ laurel wreaths heaped on young conductor, but he pleads 
“Praise my boys who have been so good, so kind and patient 


The first presentation in America of Sibelius’ new suite “Scenes 


Historiques,” a great achievement Tt is a brilliant work of six 
symphonic poems of rare beauty and interest Beethoven's “Die 
Weihe des Hauses,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony and “Meis 
tersinger” prelude completed a progran f unusual merit given i 
A manner unsurpassed Congratulations showered on director, board 
and men The Tandler method is ess 


Tawe Caruen 


Los Angeles, November 16, 1013 
To the Mus t Courter 
The first pair of neerts, November 14 and 15, of the reor- 
ganized Los Angeles 
Adolf Tandler conducted the entire program from memory. First 
performance in America of Sibelius 


Symphony Orchestra tremendous success 


“Scenes Historiques” «a tri 


tm ph All the critics unanimous in proclaiming the orchestra of 
the highest standard F. H. Tove, 
Manager. 


Los Angeles, November 16, 1913 
To the Musical Courier 
First concert Los Angeles reconstructed Symphony Orchestra an 
nd officers 
Conductor Tandier eprung 


epoch making success. Conductor, orchestra, manager 
have covered themselves with glory 


fre 


men and only one month's rehearsals, has created great orchestra 


m the ranks, playing last year in back row of violins, with new 


and given most t Reethoven’s “Consecration 





atkable performance 


of the House” most appropriate opening Sibelius’ “Scenes His 
Masterfully rendered, 


Schubert “Unfinished” symphony 


torique” (first time America) very beautiful 
Will be great neert favorite 
and Wagner's “Meistersinger” prelude extraordinarily given. Adolf 
Los Angeles 


becomes a metropolis Pereston W. Seancn 


fandler a conductor to be reckoned with in America. 


Flonzaley Program. 





Compositions of Moor, Schubert and Haydn will be 
played by the Flonzaley Quartet at the first concert of its 
chamber music series in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday 
evening, December 1. 





Mexico City has engaged an array of noted and cele- 
brated songbirds for its new operatic season. 





HELENE MAIGILLE on iiees 
42 West 28th Street, New York 
Voice examinations Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2 o'clock 


ALBIN ANTOSGH 


AUSTRIAN CELLIST 
MANAGEMENT: WALTER R. ANDERSON 17] WEST S7th ST.. NEW YORK 


sCATHERWOOD *=. 


Fowler ts, 1110 W. W Street 
hs ashington 








Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 


Kaiser VVilhelmstr., Gi 





Leipsic, 





W™- HINSHAW 


BARITONE of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broedway. . - - New York City 




















ne SOPRANO 
mee AL DR oc... 





Assisted By 
Gutia Cassini, Cellist, and Prank La Porge, Pianist 
xolusive Management for Concerts: R. E. JOHNSTON, 145) Broadway, Now York City 
Kaabe Piano Used 


SOUSA iis BAND 
HIS 

EN ROUTE 
SEASON OF 1913-1914 


Office: 1 West Mth Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 








EDNA 


SHOWALTER 


Coloratura Soprano 
For Concert Bookings Address: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Acollian Hall, New York 





OE 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


Management, The Wolisohn Musica! Bureau 
2 West 34th Street, New York 











FLORENCE AUSTIN 


| 
AMERICA’S 
VIOLINIST 


Season Ml 
1913-1914 
Now 
Booking 


Address: THOMAS WoGRATH, 199 East 94th St., HY. Phone Murray Hill, 2238 


















CARL 


FLESCH 


THE GREAT HUNGARIAN 
VIOLINIST 
First American Tour January, February, March, 1914 
Soloist: 
Boston Symphony, Chicago Symphony, Cincinnati 
Symphony, New York Philharmonic, New York 
Orchestra, Si. Paul Sym- 





Exclusive Mesagement: 


BAENSEL & JONES, Acolias Hall NEW YORE 
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[November 19, 1913. 








Emineat Soloists with Franko’s Orchestra. 





will be principal soloist at the 

lar concert, which Nahan Franko 
ive in the New York Hippodrome 
other soloists will 
and Alfredo Ilma, an Arabian 
ntly arrived in this country from 


Hamlin as Gennaro. 


sing Gennaro in The Jewels of the 
ember 22 Philadelphians 


FESTIVAL AND CHORUS CONDUCTOR 


The conductor of one of the leading and most important 


Spring Music Festivals, and by many considered the 
greatest, (from an artistic standpoint) is desirous of 
making a change of location. He would like to establish 
himself in a city where a festival could be given each 
year, and where he could conduct and at the same time 
give his attention to the business management. This 
gentleman is a well known chorus director and orchestra 
conductor, and is one of the best organizers in the coun- 
try, both musically and in a business way. He would like 
to organize a chorus and orchestra which would give 


If interested in such a proposition, arrangements 


should be taken up as early as possible. This is an un- 
usual opportunity and brought about simply on account 
of lack of proper interest by the so called “music lovers” 
of his community. 

Address “A. B. R.,” care of Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth Ave., City. 





WANTED 





WANTED—A man to take position as Director of Music 


in a Southern College. Must have good foreign training 


Mr 








YOU are a MUSICIAN 


factic and = delight 
ssir Tonal Individ 


THE 
life time effor 
ns and piano m ~ 8 
kaue Bro , to produce an 
¢ yuality, regard 
Pure, Sympathetic 
} kauer 1 Recognized 
M 

‘ g Piano Merchants 
States Name and 
esentative nearest you will 
llustrated Art Catalog, 


literature mailed upon 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


195 Cypress Ave., Bronx, New York City 











ESLEY SEARS, 
James Church. 

\ it Sts., Philadelphia. 

INSTRUCTION, 


CG pws 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. S7th St.. New York “Phone 268 Columbus 


aie PEARSON “eag, at 
Oratorio, Recital 
Conoert 


Ravenswood 1995 








1341 Ne St.. Chicago 


WALTER 


EARNEST‘ 


TENOR 836 Colline Ave., Pitteburg 





THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charlies M. Holt, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
most reliable echool in Northwest. All branches. 
Diploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 


| 


KLiGiWskY 


Vocal Instructor Institute 
of Musical Arts 


Formerly 8 years chief teacher 
at Stern Conservatory, Berlin 


A i PRIVATE STUDIO 
212 w est ¢ 59th Street Tel. 2329 Columbus 





Hamlin in this 
ason in Chi- 
hicago Grand 


and manage the festival. 


‘HENRY P. SCHMITT 


INSTRUCT 
Residence a steven oO W.Bist St.. New York. Tet > 9517 





| Coburg School of Opera nova an Royal ani si 


rial Highness DUCHESS MARIE, Hon. Pres. 
UKE CYRIL, President Baroness von sont — 
operatic course $150 per year. Includes Vocal _Instruc- 


concerts during the season, and would arrange, conduct 
This: all to be done on the 
highest possible plane and therefore, would attract the 
attention of the entire music world. 


and be a brilliant pianist, with the ability to direct ana 
draw patronage. Salary $2,000 and home. 
Tue InrerstaTe Teacuers’ Acency, Macheca Building, 
New Orleans, La. 


Address 








GAY DONALDSON 


BARITONE 
13100 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MAUEITS LEEFSON PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Director 








tion, Repertoire, Acting, Stage Practice, Free ad to 
Royal Opera. Public appearances before royalty. 


Coburg School of Opera, Cobarg, Cermany. 


Strong 9 TEVENSON 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer 
The Clendenning. 202 W. 103 St. Tel. 3610 River 


JOSEF RUBO 


Voice Culture In all ite Branches 
NEW AEOLIAN HALL, 29 WEST 420d ST., NEW YORK 


HAHN CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC 


FREDERICK HAHN, Director 
Music nae in all its branches. Ostrovsky 
method of Hand te a“ St ~ ony 
1714 Chestnut Street, 


ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Direction: Mare Lagen, 500 Sth Ave., New York 











| Per.Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 





* KNOT TS Batitone 


eS CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
For Concert Booking Address 
—} 307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEVENSON 


Soprano «~« Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 


CLARA WILLIAMS Soyran 


Concerts :: Recitals :: Oratorios 
305 Metropolitan Music Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


GOTTFRIED H- CONCERT ORGANIST 


FEDERLEIN «se 
s RIEGELMAN 


New York 
SOPRANO 
“‘cnteciin Grand Opera C Pp y 











CENTURY 





LYCEUM CONCERT 
AND BUREAU 

CONCERT . ‘ 
HALL Leading Artists of 


the Century are 
To Rent for Con- | available for Con- 





certs, Recitals, Lec- —_ in Cities not 
tures, Theatricals, than 1000 
ete. Miles from New 
For Terms and other | York. 

Particulars Address Address 
LYCEUM DEP’T. | CONCERT DEP’T 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 
Central Park West, at 62d and 63d Sts., New York 
"Phone Columbus 8800 


Clarence EIDAM 20: 


Ninth Floor, Auditorium Building - CHICAGO 




















Composer Pianist 
JOHN Concert and Recitals 
ADAM Instrection 
pee Ln Metropolitan 
iding 


NICOLAY 


BASSO 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


ESHEF FIELD 
R TENOR 
E 


1417 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 











EXANDE 


ZUKOWSKY 


Pastis teovetea TNE ANTS MLDG., CWEAGO, ULL. 


£ GALZEDO === 


RP—CONCERTS AND RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
Management: F.0. RENARD, 216 W, 70th St.. NewYork 


Mme, de BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Volos “Garcia Method.” Recital, Gratorie and Opera 
Addrees 70 Westiand Avenue, Boston Tel. 308 Back Bay 


FRANK WALLER, 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 





@orZarn 
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Mme, NARELLE seus 


(Mary Ryan) 
Address: Sutorius & Company, 1 West 34th Street 





GAMBLE CONCERT PAR 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Ptlot - 


NEXT SEASON 
BOOKING 
East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Musical Director at the Century Opera. 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English 
ADDRESS, 11% WEST 63rd STREET 


“ RIEGE Ctale, 05 Wars Gee Saree? 


[none 2 Coloma 
TENO 


mes fomane my Song Recitals 
ocal Instruction 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 











The Faelten Course 


embraces every detail of modern \ 

both in technic and in theory. Pashto Plone: 

forte Scheel, Cari Faeltes, Director, 30 
tingtos Avenue. Boston. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Building - 














Bosten 
SOPRANO 
458 Cumberiand Ave. Portian4d, Me. 








HILDA von 


TAUBE 


AMERICA 

1914-1915 

Address: Carl von Taube, 
E. T. Bank 9 

* Room so1, Montreal, Can. 








SOPRANO 


ANITA DAVIS CHASE 22: 





Z0=ZAOMD4 


STUDIO: New Century Building 


WATERMAN === 


177 Huntington Avenue. Boston 























Conaress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted to 
public use of any hotel in the world . 


wae Unsur- 


N. M. KAUFMAN, Pres. 

















MUSICAL 


COURIER 








“| Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 


really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 
“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnatt 





| nye MUSICAL COLLEGE 


HUDSON- | = 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, B 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON ng the same pre 
Carnegie Hall. New York ’& 9 


Da, F. President 


48th VEAR 
All Branches of Ly Ope 


M U Ss I Cj | 


1867 ZIEGFELD, 


ational institutior 
om inent position in music 
t cago 


the Art Insti 


_ - - n Se 





Vocal Studio and Opera School (/talian Method) of the Chicago Tribune, 








A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief 
COURIER 





Reference: of Tue Musica 








PUPIL OF LUIGI VANNUC- Catatog Mattep Frere on request t 
ar Cc nel e CIN!, FLORENCE, ITALY 
| CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
October to M ay, (705 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia | 
May to October, § Friedrich Str., Muenchen. Germany | 24 So. Michigan Ave., Chicag 


ELIZABETH CUNNINGHAM forrmome 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


we MONCRIEFF 





CON TRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON 





171 West 67th St. New York 


AMERICAN TOUR JANUARY TO MAY 
Exclusive Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 








3 SOPRANO 

I Address: 

4 23/4 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4570 Sebuyier 

a Teacher of Berlin; Aing 

B Wy EE E- Gark, Paris; Dr Carl Dut, N.Y.; Geo. Disson 

Oo Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Biood- 

R em Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 

a ies B New York erri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

e ae House Building 


Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 


Concert=-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours is 
all European countries. 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY REINDAHL VIOLINS 
Teacher of Singing Taught and BOWS 


Perfect Method of 














STUDIO, 303 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK) = - 
Composer of “Great is Allah." “The Butterfly." “Ave Maria.” Viclas and ‘Cellos 
Artists kr : 
. sweet” hem be n 
fanberry Fiano School Sate ane 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director ttba. to do prt a 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers i Meng aren 


Artistic Piano Playing 


arpeg gous » e 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM PAP pene amc mc 
Booklets—Carnegie Ha:l—New York pressure fron 





- CONCERT DIRECTION. 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureas 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 


Cable a Musikwolff, Berlin 





work ous artist 
see Rainwart Vous 





Vielins sent to respon 
sible persons on trial 
for comparison with 
ether sew or famous 
old violins. If desired, 








Proprietor Manager of the Philharmonic gradual charge ac 
Concerts, Dorlas the new Subscript once 
Hamburg: the Bechstein Hall Berlin "| Relndahl Grand Medel —— 
epresentative of more than rtists, includ. | REINDAHL VIOLINS 
wa Sane, Ysaye, Ansorge, Teneud i Kreisier, | De ee a 
Sembrich, Ri er, Ven Rooy, Hekking, Carrefic | . | a EES oo we KNUTE REINDAHL 
and man ober celebrities. Also manager of the | we en ome Seuse 
Berlin armonic Orchestra and of Arthur | \con Semana Kseisier Atelier, 398 Athenaeum Bidg. 
Nikisch. _ poe on qed. S68 East Yan Buren Streci 
Principal Agency tor Music Teachers | ictus Hertanan “° CHIAGO, HLLINOIS, U.S.A 








STERLING BPIANOs 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN, 








Dancing, Modera 
Ideal Residence 
Positions 


Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera 
| Department for Young Ladies. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL ot MUSIC and ARTS 


56-58 West o7th St.. New York City. RKalfe 
Iwo connected buildings delightfully situated between Central Park and 
the Hudsen River. 1 Branches ef Music and the Arts taught from the 
beginning te the highest artistie finish by a faculty composed of 
America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York's Modern, UpToDate 
Music school with Dormitories and Proper Chaperonege. 
* soert Weetly cluding tuition, beard, practising, ¢%., om application. 


STERN’S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN, S.W . 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE : 

FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 

Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOL LAE NDER, Director 


secured for qualihed pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 


School of Music in America. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
"upils | may enroll at any time 


~ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Leech Sterner, director 








‘Gly 


for 


Terms, in 
Send 




















Conservatory Deve oe ment to all branches of mua Ope Dramatic School mplete training 
r the stage chestra School (comprie'ng all solo estra struments) Se sary ape 
celal training for teachers 
Private and Ensembie Classes 
Principal Teachers Piano Ae fessor MARTIN KRAUSE, I’rofessor JAMES KWAST. EMMA KOCH, 
GEORG BERTRAM. THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, LUDWIG BREITNER, }) PAUL LUTZ 
ENKO or FREUDEN BERG 
Singing—Frau ofessor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Royal Chamber Singer), FRANZESCHINA PRE. 
VosTI UHL, Royal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER. Royal 


NIKOLAUS Peet 
EUGEN BRIEGER 


Chamber Singer 





ete 
Violin— Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN. SAM FRANKO, MAX GRUM- 
BERG. et« 
Theory and Commosition—WILHELM KLATTE. ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ. et 
r 84 n the O M I H ) 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begie 
April and o granted also at other times 


Prospectus oa List of Teachers trom the Directorium 








N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dreecrors: Cart Harn, Aucust Fraitmcxe 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest pertection concerts, ensembie playing, vocal sight reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTZR 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St.. 
The Paculty and Examiners 
Paul Savage 
Henry schradieck 








New York City 


ohn Cornelius Griggs 
elie J. Hodgson 


H. Rawlins Baker 
Mary Fidelia Burt 





Kate 5. Chittenden Gustav O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary 1. Ditto Sara Jernigan Wm F. Sherman 
Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanham Katharine L.. Taylor 


Fannie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington W 





28th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Deae 
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THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 
St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 
















- HAMBURG 


Steinwey Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 
Werersoms: - Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq.,W. London 

Jun@iernstieg 34, Hamburg. and 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 



















And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


@ @ 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 














GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 





ESTABLISHED 1864 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 


4 — 
i 











in musical circles everywhere. 





JEWETT PIANO CO., 


FACTORIES : 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 








Boston, Mass. 


Leominster, Mass. 











The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


YEE WORLL RENOWNED 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 
The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
omits 2.0.2 -0.1. 58 8388 











SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


31S FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 


























a 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory ard General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 

















BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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